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A VAGABOND IN FIJI 


CHAPTER I 
ALOHA 
I 


I was standing at the rail when the Englishman accosted me. 

“You're going to the South Seas, what?” 

I nodded. Succumbing perhaps to a globe-trotter’s char- 
acteristic impulse to pose as a virile, adventurous sort of 
creature, I explained, “I’m going down where life is raw and 
primitive, to get away from civilization.” 

He raised his eyebrows. He murmured, “Hmmmmmm!” 
or words to that effect. Then— 

But just then we were casting loose from the wharf, with 
that especial hullabaloo which always marks the departure 
of a vessel for the islands of the Pacific. Passengers were 
tossing colored streamers from the deck to friends ashore. 
The orchestra was playing “Aloha” with the usual sad 
solemnity. And from the crowd upon the pier there rose the 
competitive strains of a hymn as a party of Holy Rollers 
bade farewell to a pair of Hawaiian evangelists. 

Yet our sailing somehow gave one a sense of drama. As 
we surged perceptibly into the brown current, the friends 
ashore walked slowly out along the dock, holding the paper 
ribbons, waving, smiling with assumed and unconvincing 
gayety. The streamers, breaking, curled about the stan- 
chions and flapped helplessly in the breeze—eloquent sym- 
bols of severed ties, as falsely gay as the people themselves. 
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The faces upon the wharf faded into a blur; the deck 
steward cast the gaudy tinsel into the sea; the passengers 
turned from the rail with an air of, “Well, that’s finished.” 
Before them lay the ocean, and beyond it new homes, per- 
haps new ties, possibly strange adventures. And I fingered 
the telegram in my own pocket—the commission from a 
magazine editor: 
It read: 


OFFERING PROPOSITION GO FIJI ISLANDS STOP NEED 
CORRESPONDENT STOP EXPECT YOU TO DINE WITH CANNI- 
BALS STOP INVESTIGATE WILD VAMPS STOP IF NECESSARY 
JUMP OVERBOARD WITH KNIFE BETWEEN TEETH AND 
FIGHT MAN-EATING SHARKS STOP BUT TELL TRUTH ABOUT 
IT DOUBLE-STOP. 


Ir 


The Englishman came back for a parting shot. 

“But, my dear fellow,” he said; “if you wanted something 
raw and primitive, why the devil didn’t you stay here in the 
States?” 


CHAPTER II 
MISSIONARIES 
I 


A FORTNIGHT at sea lay before us—a fortnight broken only 
by a brief stop in Honolulu, and as we slipped out past the 
Golden Gate, I glanced about the steamer for the traditional 
characters of popular palm-tree fiction who should be en- 
countered on the voyage. 

The first, the gentleman bound for a lonely atoll, pre- 
sumably to don a breech-clout and drink himself to death, 
proved a slight disappointment. 

“No, thanks,” he said, “I never touch it. And besides, I 
brought some of my own.” 

The several gay young ladies who raced up and down the 
promenade with a wild abandon which suggested at least a 
dash of Island blood, turned out to be all white and on 
their way to Honolulu to teach school. 

The gentleman in my room, whose diving apparatus sug- 
gested a forthcoming search for lost pirate treasure, proved 
to be a college professor about to devote his sabbatical year 
to a study of fish. 

But the missionary could not escape. One knew he was 
aboard, for he advertised his presence by leaving little tracts 
about, where his fellow-passengers might profit by their 


content, sometimes parking them upon the library tables, 
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or more frequently in the smoking-room, where the greater 
sinners are always prone to congregate. When I cornered 
the man in somber garb, however, who would have looked 
about right when tied to a palm tree with a few cannibals 
playing ring-around-a-rosy in the foreground, he exploded 
with indignation: 

“Hell, no!” he said. “TI sell bugles. I’ve got an arrange- 
ment with a firm in Indianapolis by which I can sell cheaper 
and better bugles than anybody in this territory. Ain’t 
that a beauty? That’ll cost you just ten dollars, and I'll 
teach you to play it in a few minutes. Here. Fix your 
lips like this—” 


II 


Each morning the radio operator brought us the news, 
compressed and condensed, and we read it dutifully, as one 
does on shipboard: 


Fifty persons were burned to death in a fire which de- 
stroyed a motion picture theater in Limerick, Ireland, 
yesterday. 

Otto Schlosinger, Berlin music teacher, has confessed 
to slaying twenty-two people, including many of his near- 
est relatives and dearest friends. 

The Grand Jury in Chicago has indicted 1240 mur- 
derers since 1922, with seven successful hangings. 


It all sounded very unimportant out here in the middle 
of the Pacific. Each day the air became more balmy, the 
sea more calm. The sun went down in a crimson glow, and 
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purple filled the heavens, and through it the tropic stars 
came twinkling out, until they filled the skies. 

Back on the second-class deck, the two Hawaiian Holy 
Rollers made their appearance with uke and guitar, and 
sang together very softly—not hymns, but the plaintive, 
haunting airs of Polynesia, with just a hint of indefinable 
sadness running through their gayest rhythm. 

And on the promenade, one of the other missionaries— 
for there were several on board—would introduce himself, 
to remark: 

“Oh, yes, you'll find the Islanders a lovely people—a very 
lovely people. I made forty-seven new converts at Apia 
last year. If only I could persuade them to wear trousers—” 

It seemed that nearly every one who was not getting off 
at Honolulu or going through to Sydney, except the fish 
expert and myself, was a clergyman. 

There was one at my table, on the whole a kindly, agree- 
able sort, much addicted to chaste but cheerful anecdotes, 
yet at times a bit conscious of his cloth, and somewhat over- 
zealous in his distribution of tracts—““The Penitent Thief” 
or “The Gospel of John’—despite his fellow-passengers’ 
very evident preference for lighter reading. 

Back in the second class, among several others, were 
those two Holy Rollers, who crooned or hummed together 
throughout the voyage, while the more irreverent passen- 
gers stared down at them from the promenade, asking face- 
tiously, “When do they roll?” to all of which the natives 
appeared completely oblivious, seeming to dwell in a world 
of their own music. 

And finally, up forward in the steerage, there were two 
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more, a man and his wife, both Americans, and bound for 
Pago-Pago, in Samoa—plain, wholesome, small-town folk, 
neither cultured nor yet illiterate, representing none of the 
organized societies, but going out “on their own,” with only 
the vaguest and most indefinite of plans. 

“We're not getting paid to do it,” the man assured me 
earnestly. ‘Fact is, we’ve worked a long time, my wife 
and me, to get the money for the trip. And saved, too. 
We lived on eight dollars a week, the both of us, for over 
a year. That’s not easy—in Los Angeles.” 

“But what will you do in Pago-Pago?” 

“We don’t know yet. The Lord just sort of called us. 
We’d read about the people out this way in one of those 
church reports—how they needed help and everything— 
and we decided it was our work. We’ve got about two hun- 
dred dollars, above our passage money, and we figure it’ll 
last until we find some way of earning a living in Samoa. 
And all the time we’ll be preaching to ’em, just as soon as 
we can learn the language. I guess the Lord will see that 
we make out somehow.” 


TI 


I often watched them as they sat out there, never lifting 
their voices in song like the Hawaiians, but meditative and 
silent, staring eternally across the undulating waters ahead. 

But on Mis steamer, although they struck a strangely 
earnest, somber note, it was quite lost in the general sym- 
phony, for mostly we were a holiday crowd, bound for 
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Hawaii and bent on pleasure, with little interest in the 
islands down below or even in salvation. 

From dawn until dark we ran egg-races or three-legged 
races, or pushed wooden discs about, or knocked one an- 
other off a greased pole with a stuffed club. As harbinger 
of Waikiki, a small canvas swimming pool soon made its 
appearance, and although a performer felt rather like a 
goldfish, we crowded into it until there was no room left for 
any water. Some one with a private camera undertook to 
produce a motion picture, and the most staid of us went 
slinking about with our hats on hind-side-before, trying to 
look villainous, while our friends taunted us with “Aha, 
Jack Dalton! There goes the greatest lover on the 
screen!” 

And at night the school-teachers danced. 

They danced so feverishly, in fact, that the good clergy- 
man at my own table became just a trifle concerned about 
it. He warned one or two of them about the use of rouge, 
explaining its effect on men, but they were heedless, unsus- 
pecting creatures. And there was that one girl who re- 
mained up after the deck-lights were dimmed. The gentle- 
man who stayed with her, perhaps for protection, was a 
naval officer with a wife and four children, mind you—or 
was it two?—and when he wore his uniform to the Captain’s 
dinner, my friend knew it was done deliberately, to turn 
her head with gold braid. 

“That poor little girl!” he told several of us, very confi- 
dentially, whereupon they promptly told the rest. “They 
both get off at Honolulu! Oh, that poor, sweet, innocent 
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little girl! I give her just three days, no longer! She'll 
only last three days!” 

To the churchmen at home, these missionaries were un- 
doubtedly heroes, martyrs, crusaders, but to the selling 
fraternity, when it gathered nightly in the smoking-room 
for purposes of poker, they were “a damned nuisance,” and 
when the preacher’s latest prediction reached the group, 
there was considerable comment on the newest exact science, 
and many queries as to the time-limit on blondes or red- 
heads. There was even some discussion of complexes, and 
the virtue of traveling four thousand miles to make others 
think according to one’s own personal convictions, and it 
was generally agreed that the evangelists were worthless 
loafers who lived upon the fat of the land. 

“But take those two in the steerage,” I protested one 
evening. “What privations may lie before them?” 

“None whatever,” grunted a man who had traveled ex- 
tensively in the islands. “I wish I’d come out myself to 
sell the Gospel instead of the sewing machine. I’d probably 
have done better. That’s the best business in Oceania to- 
day. These South Seas are the preacher’s happy hunting 
ground. The kanakas are simply nutty over religion, and 
the only time the devils’ll work is when they want money 
to build a church. 

“You'll see for yourself when you get there. The whole 
Pacific is missionary-ridden nowadays. Oh, I don’t say 
they clean up the cash themselves, mind you. If they be- 
long to a society, they have to send it all home, so a lot 
more can come out. And fellows like that one in the steer- 
age, who dave a chance to clean up, never seem to show any 
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real business sense about it. But just the same, don’t you 
waste any time pitying any of ’em. They’re the little tin 
gods out here. And if that pair doesn’t make out all right, 
just take it from me, it’s going to be because there’s too 
much competition in the South Seas already. They run 
the whole damned place!” 


IV 


He paused to pick up another of the omnipresent tracts. 

From below came the steady throb of the engines as our 
twin-turbines carried us onward to Hawaii and the Mystic 
Isles. And from up forward the blare of jazz as the school- 
teachers danced and danced. 

The sewing-machine salesman turned over the pamphlet 
and read it: 

“Huh! ‘The Deleterious Effect of Alcohol in the 
Tropics!’ Bottoms up, boys! Here’s to the girls we’ve left 
behind! They’ve only got three days!” 


CHAPTER III 
A HALT AT HONOLULU 
I 


In the morning we would be in Hawaii. 

The Holy Rollers played “Aloha” for the four thousandth 
time, and one little maid, returning home from school, burst 
into violent tears. 

“T know I’m silly,” she apologized, “but that’s my music, 
and all we Hawaiians feel this way.” 

Outwardly, there was nothing Hawaiian about her; she 
looked unmistakably Oriental, while her manner was natu- 
rally and charmingly American, even to that you-must-know- 
everything way of gazing up from her almond eyes—in 
the subtlest height of Occidental coquetry. 

“T haven’t been home in eight years now,” she explained, 
“and maybe my people won’t like me. Ive changed so, 
and you know how old-fashioned Chinese always are, even 
in Honolulu. And there’s a boy, too. Of course, I’ve 
written to him and exchanged pictures, but I really don’t 
know. I’m wearing my longest skirt and everything, but 
it seems dreadfully short. Almost too short, don’t you 
think?” 

And with a cute little worried gesture, she stroked back 


her smooth, dark hair—which was cut in a boyish bob. 
10 
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II 


The sun had barely risen when we sighted land. 

In fact, they seemed to rise together—the long low smudge 
of Molokai off the port bow, at the end of a blazing golden 
pathway, with the clouds rolling about it like the smoke of 
an angry conflagration—and on the starboard quarter the 
island of Oahu, a huge, irregular mass of brownish rock, 
fighting its own atmospheric battles as light and mist strug- 
gled in furious combat among its jagged peaks. 

At first glimpse, it was scarcely beautiful. Rather was 
it impressive and awesome in its lonely grandeur—a great, 
shapeless pile of barren lava, with minor islets trailing off 
bleakly into a foaming and restless sea, the whole gloomy 
picture dominated by one huge, flat-topped volcano which 
might have blown away its own despondent head in some 
long-past, melancholy suicide. 

Yet there was something about it. It grew as one watched 
the island slipping past in a succession of fortress-like head- 
lands. One felt a sense of beauty even in its rugged deso- 
lation, as one felt the underlying sadness of the gay Ha- 
waiian music, and it brightened perceptibly as we advanced. 
Green valleys unfurled themselves among the naked hills; 
then a scattering of pinkish roofs; then the Beach of 
Waikiki, opening in a semi-circle of palms beyond the racing 
billows; and finally, as we turned to negotiate the harbor- 
passage toward Honolulu itself, a magnificent rainbow 
loomed squarely ahead, shining out in gayest brilliance 
against the lingering mist, and framing in a band of lurid 
color the modern American city. 
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For a moment, it was almost too perfect. One suspected 
that the Chamber of Commerce had hung it there as a wel- 
coming arch for the incoming Yankee tourist. Yet it 
proved to be real, for a light rain was falling—the famous 
“liquid sunshine” of Hawaii,—so fine and gentle that the 
passengers ignored it, and walked through it, and emerged 
apparently dry. There was another flutter of confetti. A 
swarm of picturesque Hawaiian ladies hung /ezs about our 
necks. The taxi-drivers besieged us. And properly smoth- 
ered in flowers, the majority went rolling away in a flock 
of motor cars—of which Honolulu boasts more per capita 
than any city in the United States—to the Pacific’s best ad- 
vertised and most popular playground. 


Itt 


It was probably unfair to Honolulu to shove past on foot. 

That was to see the town from the fish-market up, and 
the region of squalid, ramshackle alleys beyond—the Asiatic 
District—exuded what the booklets had described just a 
trifle too flatteringly as the subtle fragrance of the Orient. 

Yet there was at least a color to the region, and its 
population was far from untypical of the present-day 
Hawaii, whose aboriginal inhabitants have died before the 
advance of civilization, or intermarried with the invaders, 
until they comprise less than 22,000 in a total of nearly 
323,645, made up of Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, Koreans, 
Portuguese, Anglo-Saxons, and what not. 

In its rambling, smelly streets one met Japanese girls, 
occasionally in European dress, but almost invariably bare- 
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legged, with their feet in toe-dividing sandals, and perhaps 
with a baby slung behind the shoulders. Elderly Chinese 
women waddled about in black silk pyjamas, beneath paper 
sun-shades or platter-like coolie hats. Gaunt-cheeked mer- 
chants smoked their long, queer pipes in the dark doorways 
of shabby wooden tenements. Among the ramshackle 
structures stood out the shops of Wo Fat or Yi Yi Chen or 
Kwong Tong Chong and their many brethren; the Chinese 
theaters and temples with their laundry-ticket banners and 
their gaudy dragons and their odor of smouldering punk; 
the Japanese hotels whose doorways offered a glimpse of 
tiny interior gardens of toy bridges and stunted trees. 

But now or then, even in this transplanted Orient, one 
saw a trace of the American influence that is making Hono- 
lulu, despite its many supposedly unassimilable races, some- 
thing of a Pacific melting-pot. There were signs in Eng- 
lish, “Take a massage before you go,’ “Look you Shoe- 
Store; get inside, friends; we put to you the rubber heels,” 
or “Danger; live fish.” One merchant, catering to old 
Hawaiian culinary taste, advertised “Poi for sale; cash and 
carry.” Many of the Chinese shops were sufficiently civi- 
lized and up-to-date to sell “Chop suey.” And even in the 
Asiatic grocery shops one corner was usually devoted to a 
tiny soda-fountain, where Orientals called for their ice cream 
cones and raspberry sundaes, or their chocolate-marsh- 
mallow frappés. 

To the eastward, only a few blocks distant, the American 
influence was complete. Here, facing wide, pleasant boule- 
vards or business streets was a thoroughly modern city of 
movie theaters, gasoline stations, big hotels, newspaper 
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offices, department stores, model clothiers, Childs restau- 
rants, beauty parlors, cafeterias, florist emporiums, and all 
the other adjuncts of Occidental cosmopolitanism, including 
the night club where one could dance to the music of a 
negro jazz-band, or the cabaret where one could see a Hawai- 
ian hula-hula with all its latest Broadway improvements. 
And here the local rotarian could inform one that—thanks 
largely to the tourist trade—Honolulu prospers to the extent 
of depositing $25,000,000 annually in that big marble bank 
alone, that it issues five or six million dollars’ worth of 
building permits a year for more hotels to house its visitors, 
or that it’s now discussing an air service to San Francisco 
to bring them just a trifle faster than the many palatial 
liners already in service. 

There seemed to be only one thing lacking here, so I 
finally asked the attractive young person in a local tourist 
bureau where I might find a real Hawaiian living in a grass 
hut. 

She pursed her lips thoughtfully and knitted her brows; 
then she brightened. 

“Just take that trolley car to the suburbs and tell them 
to let you off at the Bishop Museum. They have the best 
statuary groups in the world.” ‘ 


And so to Waikiki. 

As a sample of the South Seas, or even of the real Hawaii 
—the Hawaii of terraced ricefields, and flowering hills, and 
rampant big volcanoes—Honolulu was scarcely typical. 


8; 
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AS IT’S SUPPOSED TO BE 
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Yet the city itself seemed to have resisted the efforts of 
both Occident and Orient to rob it of a charm and personal- 
ity of its own. The countless automobiles hummed softly 
through the busy streets without the roar of traffic in other 
Americanized cities. The pedestrians walked without the 
hurried, nervously intent expression of business men in 
harsher climes. One felt that the people here had learned 
to pursue prosperity without forgetting how to live. 

Along the wide boulevard that led to the beach, their 
bungalows were buried in blossoms, each garden with its 
royal palm and poinsettia, hibiscus and banyan, and its own 
private night-blooming cereus, each doorway with its “To 
rent” sign. What did they want with shelters, anyhow? 
Apparently, they’d all decided to quit housekeeping and live 
on the beach, and most of them were there in bathing suits. 

With them, too, were the 22,000 remaining Hawaiians— 
or such of them as hadn’t become stout enough yet to get a 
job on the police force—riding in on surf-boards, their teeth 
flashing brilliant contrast to the dark hue of their skin, 
their superbly symmetrical bodies gracefully poised as they 
charged shoreward at express train speed across the dazzling 
water. 

The sand itself was less glittering than Broadway’s song- 
writers had proclaimed it to be; and at high tide there were 
but a few inches of it between the stone embankment and 
the surf; but the sea was unsurpassable, the rollers breaking 
far out to sea and racing shoreward in a glory of color, the 
wide green semi-circle of the reef shining through the deep- 
est blue, with wave after wave of cream-white foam coursing 
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over amethyst and sapphire, beneath the loveliest of tropic 
skies. 

Out there again one caught that intangible spirit of 
Hawaii that draws all manner of nationalities, and welds 
them into kinship, and claims them for its own, until even 
one of Oriental ancestry grows sentimental over “Aloha.” 
And out there even Chinese girls walked the beach in one- 
piece bathing suits with a frank new pride in the ownership 
of legs. The Filipinos took “headers” into the surf. The 
Japanese youths emerged from the water to shake them- 
selves and exult aloud with “Boy, oh, boy, that’s great!” 
And the Hawaiians said, “Hot dog!” 


Ny 


We were ready to sail again that afternoon, and the 
native swimmers who escort every ship to sea were lining 
our deck, ready to dive for coins, when the little Chinese- 
American-Hawaiian girl came hurrying aboard to bid us 
farewell. 

She was accompanied by a nice-looking young Asiatic in 
the very latest European clothes, his raiment perfect even 
to a panama hat. 

“Everything’s all right,” she beamed. “My people say 
the skirt is too long, and too old-fashioned for Honolulu. 
And Eddie likes bobbed hair, don’t you, Eddie?” 

“You bet,” said Eddie. 

Then the whistle blew, and the band played, and the 
serpentines fell upon the wharf in another last burst of 
local color. 
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Behind us, Oahu loomed once more in desolate, lonely 
grandeur before it vanished into its restless, foaming sea. 
And as we turned toward the lands below the line, the sun 
went down in another fury, filling the skies with golden fire, 
through which one single cloud stood out—a purple-black 
cloud that seemed to grow and change fantastic shape until 
it became an ancient ship, with square-sails set, and beating 
gallantly into the wind, for all the world like the bark of 
Captain Cook. 


CHAPTER IV 
IN PORT AT PAGO-PAGO 
I 


It was a quiet steamer now. 

Our pleasure-seekers had left us, and we who remained 
were all bent either for home or business. 

The equator slipped past in the dark, unheralded save 
by the jests of such passengers as professed to have felt a 
slight bump. The Southern Cross beamed out, low upon 
the horizon and straight ahead, and when I first thought it 
a trifle dull, the Australian girl disagreed, and we looked 
again, and it seemed a whole lot brighter. 

It was beckoning us toward the Mystic Isles and the 
palm-fringed atolls where men were said to be men, and 
women even worse—to fight the man-eating sharks, stop— 
dine with cannibals, stop—and investigate the wild vamps 
with possibly a double-stop. 


II 


For several days I browsed through the ship’s library, 
reading about the lands ahead. 

There was, for instance, that intriguing passage in Mel- 
ville’s ““Typee,” which told of Ais first glimpse of the South 
Seas, when the girls of Nukuheva came swimming out two 


miles into the ocean to meet his incoming whaler: 
18 
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“They boarded us at every quarter, many seizing hold 
of the chain-plates and springing into the chains, others 
catching at the bob-stays and wreathing their slender forms 
about the ropes. Their luxuriant locks were freed from the 
briny element; their adornments completed by passing a 
few loose folds of white tapa in a modest cincture around 
the waist. Thus arrayed, they no longer hesitated, but 
flung themselves lightly over the bulwarks, and were quickly 
frollicking about the decks. The ship taken, we could not 
do otherwise than yield ourselves prisoners, and for the whole 
period that she remained in the bay, were completely in 
the hands of the mermaids.” 

Then there was that bit from Cook’s first voyage, in 
1770, when he met the Maoris and didn’t know what to 
call them: 

“Some of the ‘Indians’ brought skulls to sell, which they 
rated at a high price. The gentlemen likewise saw the bail 
of a canoe, which was made of a human skull. In a word, 
their ideas were so horrid and brutal, that they seemed to 
pride themselves upon their cruelty and barbarity, and took 
a peculiar pleasure in showing the manner in which they 
killed their enemies, it being considered meritorious to be 
expert at this destruction. The method was to knock them 
down with their patoo-patoos and then rip up their bellies. 
. . . To show us that they had ate the flesh, they bit and 
gnawed the bone, and drew it through their mouth, and this 
in such a manner that plainly showed that the flesh to them 
was a dainty bit.” 

And finally the more modern O’Brien, when a steamer 
landed at Papeete: 
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“A madness then possessed the girls of Tahiti. Forsaking 

their old loves or those of the moment, they threw them- 
selves into the arms of the visitors determined on conquest. 
. . . They poured in from the country to share in the love- 
making. The cafés were filled with dancing and singing 
crowds. . . . Accordions, violins, guitars, and mandolins 
were played everywhere. The veranda was jammed with 
tables, corks hitting the ceiling, glasses clinking... . 
Mostly unable to exchange a word, they were kissing and 
embracing in their seats.” 


an 


I began to resent the radio operator. Each morning he 
would remind me of the world behind by shoving under 
my door another of those condensed bulletins: 


New York 6, Philadelphia 2 
Chicago 4, Brooklyn o 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati (rain) 


And then there was Mr. Cohen, of New York. He, too, 
was on a business trip, looking over the South Seas with 
Mr. Goldstein, of Hollywood, but they were incurable 
merry-makers. 

They felt the bump as we passed over the Equator. They 
noticed the amount of water in the ocean, and hazarded the 
opinion that it must have rained here lately. They were 
also very generous with their remedy for seasickness, which 
consisted of putting your head against the window and 
pushing until the pane disappeared. And their private 
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opinion—which was not so private either—was that the rest 
of us were dead from the neck both ways. 

This, however, was not their fault, for they tried to. 
organize another games’ committee, even assembling us in 
the social hall to discuss the proposition, where Cohen him- 
self—plump, affable, prosperous, and expansive—called the 
passengers to order: 

“The object of this meeting is to get something going, 
and make a little liveliness on board. We got to have more 
pep in this crowd. Are there any motions?” 

Ensued a long silence, until some one inquired what sort 
of motions he wanted. 

“Vell, we got to have a president. I nominate Mr. Gold- 
stein. Come on, Goldy.” 

“Oh, hell, Max, you do it!” protested Goldy. 

“All right. By public acclamation, I accept. The next 
thing is to get some money for the prizes. Who’s got all 
the money here?” 

Some one suggested that he would contribute four shil- 
lings. 

“Vatt? Four shillings? You can’t do nothing mit four 
shillings! Who'll give ten dollars?” 

And he waved his own bank-note in the air for all to see. 
“Vere’s all the sports?” 

But there was no response. Most of our people were 
Australians returning from a world tour; they had already 
knocked each other off greased poles with stuffed clubs from 
Sydney to Singapore, from Singapore to Marseilles, from 
Marseilles to Montreal, and so on about the globe. At last 
some one suggested that we had neglected to vote yet on 
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whether or not we wanted any sports, and when the motion 
was put, the answer was an enthusiastic, “No!” So Cohen 
and. Goldstein betook themselves to the smoking-room to 
shake each other for the drinks. 

“T vin!” exulted Cohen. “Hey, steward, give me a 
champagne cocktail!” 

“Give him the cocktail,” said Goldstein, “but neffer mind 
the champagne!” 


IV 


It was at dawn on the fourteenth day from San Francisco 
that the first of the islands loomed upon the horizon— 
Tutuila, in American Samoa, the United States’ only pos- 
session in the Southern Hemisphere. 

A faint hint of drizzle lingered in the air, and beyond its 
barrier reef, the land lay bathed in a shadowy mist. It was 
another ragged mass, like Oahu, rising steeply from its 
beach, but clothed in verdure so thick that only the grayish- 
white trunks of the cocoanut palms stood out from the 
tangled green, seeming themselves at a distance to be but 
streaks of the downward-streaming rain. 

At first glance, too, there appeared to be no break in the 
rugged shore-line, but we steamed around a low rocky 
point where a lighthouse perched aloft, looking as though it 
might at any moment start sliding seaward upon the dank, 
slippery moss; we dodged an outjutting ledge of coral over 
which the ocean foamed in billowing waves to pour back 
into its own in a series of white cascades; and the morning 
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sun, bursting through its smoke-screen, revealed the land- 
locked harbor of Pago-Pago. 

It was the crater of an extinct volcano, from which the 
outer wall had fallen, providing the safest anchorage in the 
South Seas, and one of the most beautiful. Along its border- 
ing strip of narrow beach the brown-thatched roofs of the 
native villages lay half-hidden among the palms; behind the 
steamer-landing, the quarters of the naval station stood in 
orderly rows, with neatly-trimmed lawns and hedges of hi- 
biscus and gardens of flowering bougainvillea, the Stars and 
Stripes fluttering above. And in the background rose the 
forest, climbing the hills to their very summits, where they 
seemed to meet the sky. 

As we crept shoreward, the swimmers came to meet us. 
They happened to be boys instead of girls, and they came 
merely to catch our bow-lines, but they anchored us 
quaintly to a cocoanut grove, and we sidled toward a wharf 
where the gay colors of native costumes mingled with the 
white uniforms of sailors from the post, and a fita-fita, or 
native policeman, walked pompously up and down in a blue 
and red skirt, with a bulldog pipe in his mouth, keeping in 
check a swarm of his equally gigantic fellows. 

One marveled at their physique. Often they had been 
described as the largest people in the world, and while some 
races might dispute it, they were undeniably impressive, 
many of the men a good six feet in height, and all superbly 
built. 

The women, too, although as comely as they had been 
pictured, with light complexion and liquid brown eyes, were 
far from sylphlike. Even in youth, they were at least 
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agreeably plump, while in later years they took on an im- 
pressive majesty that must have averaged about two hun- 
dred pounds, until, in contrast to them, the huskiest of the 
American sailors looked small and puny. But the colors 
were gay; the wharf fluttered with gaudy parasols; and the 
people themselves, despite their bulk, were as merry as over- 
grown children. The stevedores who waited to unload us 
made play of their work, lining our gangway and laughing 
or chattering as they shunted down huge beeves from shoul- 
der to shoulder, trying to upset one another with the heavy 
burdens; and when an incautious steward ventured within 
reach, they promptly sent 4im down hand over hand, amid 
the amused screams of the onlookers. 

Instinctively one liked these jolly, robust giants. And 
why should they take life seriously in such a paradise? 
The sandy road that wandered off around the edge of the 
bay invited one to explore, and those gorgeous mountains— 

“Tt’s all like that—all up and down!” lamented the prac- 
tical, unromantic naval officer who came on board. ‘Why, 
it’s so hilly that when we first tried to start a dairy, we had 
to anchor the cows on a forty-five degree slope, and our 
whole milk supply fell down one night and hanged itself.” 


Vv 


I walked out along the shore-road that first morning. 

It was a picturesque trail, once it passed the formal 
region of the post, meandering through the ¢alo-patches, with 
the coco-palms bordering its bayward side, and curving 
gracefully over the sea. 
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Across the harbor a few stray mists still lingered about 
the higher peaks, but the sun was warm and soothing, the 
air moistly fragrant, and the rattle of machinery seemed 
almost a profanation as fellow-passengers rushed past in 
one of Pago-Pago’s half dozen decrepit Fords. 

Yet the natives themselves were not completely primitive. 

The first was evidently on his way to market, struggling 
between two pandanus-leaf baskets slung on either end of a 
long pole, but he greeted me in perfect English. | 

“Good morning, gentleman,” he said. 

The next was riding a bicycle, pedaling with his bare feet, 
his bulky, muscular legs projecting out on either side, a 
loin-cloth tucked high about him lest it tangle with the 
sprocket. 

“Greetings,” said he. 

And the next, who whizzed past without a word, was 
himself sitting in a truck, with his toes on a bunch of green 
bananas, taking the orders of the housewives along the way 
for ice! 

In fact, in the neighborhood of Pago-Pago—which in- 
cidentally is pronounced “‘Pango-Pango’’—the Samoans had 
not only been thoroughly civilized, but even a trifle spoiled 
by the munificence of the passing tourist. 

At the roadside, the cutest of children, their bronze bodies 
completely naked, would stand at salute in imitation of the 
Yankee sailors, grinning broadly and irresistibly at their 
own humor—and then begging for money or cigarettes. 
When I paused to photograph a tiny baby who came tod- 
dling toward me from a reed-braided shack, his beaming 
mother called instructions for him to pose, and although 
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he did it most charmingly, it was with his hand extended, 
palm up, and lisping, “Penny.” 

This proved to be the general custom. On a steamer 
day, at least, the natives had learned that their faces were 
in demand. Even the tropic beauties—although they smiled 
most roguishly and intriguingly—were not the unsophisti- 
cated huntresses of Melville’s happy era, but understood 
photography themselves, and when I unslung my camera 
before a bevy of them, they scattered hastily in all direc- 
tions, taking shelter beneath the breadfruit trees or in the 
shadow of a convenient dwelling, where it was impossible 
to secure a snap-shot. Though not from modesty. For, 
having found refuge and a commanding advantage, they all 
proceeded to bargain in a noisy, chattering chorus: 

“Hello! You want picture? Me makee fine picture. 
All clothes, twenty-five cents; grass skirt, fifty cents; no 
clothes, one dollar!” 

But perhaps they were worth it. 

In costume, a few of the men had succumbed to European 
trousers, but mostly they followed the ancestral fashion, 
dressing in a /ava-lava, or strip of bright cloth, that reached 
to the knees, with possibly an undershirt above and nothing 
at all below, and the single garment gave them something 
of the dignity that the toga gave the Romans. 

The women wore longer skirts and either a light chemise 
or a heavier home-made blouse, even hiding themselves 
completely in some cases with clumsy mission gowns, yet 
they, too, although smaller than the men, had a fine, erect 
grace. Those who gained in bulk, gained also in majesty, 
and they all walked with a sinuous, swimming gait that 
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seemed to belong peculiarly to the country, and gave the 
most shapeless garments an “air,” and the garments them- 
selves, in their bright coloring, seemed to harmonize with 
the picturesque background. 

Beyond the port, one formed a better impression of 
them. 

Here they knew little English. They did not greet one 
with “Gimme a penny, mister,” but with a smiling “E te alu 
i fea?” ‘There was nothing inquisitive about this “Where 
are you going?” One simply answered “J 0.” “Yonder.” 
And they bade one “Talofa,” ‘““My love,” which also meant 
nothing, but always sounded pleasant. 

Gradually the cottages of the port gave way to native - 
dwellings—attractive structures, round in shape, with coni- 
cal roofs of heavy thatch to keep out the sun, and sides 
open save for curtains of woven palm fronds, which could 
be rolled up between the supporting posts to admit the 
breeze—a type of architecture that belonged essentially to 
a tropic isle, untouched by foreign influence, and looking 
quite as it must have looked in the days of the early ex- 
plorers. And from one of them, set far back from the 
highroad, where a stream trickled down from the hills 
through a valley of palms and croton, an aged Samoan 
beckoned to me. 

He was seated upon a mat, his body naked save for the 
merest loin-cloth. In reality, the covering was an old towel, 
which he simply laid about him, and it revealed in detail 
the wealth of tattooing that covered him in intricate designs 
from hips to knees—a tattooing wherewith every Samoan 
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must be embellished in his youth before his fellows will 
accept him as a full-fledged man. 

I suspected at the time that he couldn’t afford a safety- 
pin for joining the towel, for having invited me by gesture 
to squat upon the mat beside him, he seemed to devote 
himself to the business of selling me something. 

He pointed first to an old war-club, evidently a relic of 
former days. 

“You want?” 

I shook my head, smiling. He seemed disappointed, but 
he answered the smile. I noted that he must have been a 
powerful specimen of a man in his youth. His skin now 
hung loosely to his frame, but the frame was large-boned, 
and though his shoulders drooped, he was exceptionally tall. 
There was even something of fallen majesty in his bearing, 
something almost regal in the proud tilt of his snow-white 
head. 

He sat in silence for a long time, as though steeling him- 
self for a very humiliating ordeal. Then he rose, gathering 
the towel around him, and began to lead me about the dwell- 
ing, offering me his various possessions. From a wooden 
chest he produced little bundles wrapped in old American 
newspapers, unrolling them to display the native siapo- 
cloth, beaten from the inner bark of the local mulberry 
tree by the women of the tribe, and many other treasures. 

At each negative shake of my head he betrayed the most 
unmistakable disappointment, but immediately he checked 
it. He showed by gesture that I was still his guest, and that 
he did not mind my refusals, although I could see only too 
clearly that he did. He aroused a strange curiosity, and a 
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great deal of pity. Who was he? What was his past? Why 
his present poverty? 

The dwelling itself showed no sign of want. It was a 
superb specimen of Samoan architect, rising from a smooth 
foundation of small round pebbles, supported by a circular 
line of solid breadfruit wood, with a roof above that might 
have delighted an artist. The rafters of cocoanut beams 
supported a lattice-work of cane, all tied together closely 
with lashings of sennit-cord dyed in many colors and so 
woven that the whole conical interior presented an intricate, 
ornamental design. It was the work, as is the case with 
all Samoan houses, of a specially trained guild, and even a 
large corps of workmen must have spent months upon its 
construction. 

I felt that the old man had a story, but I was powerless 
to get it. So we sat in silence. I didn’t want to buy his 
things—burdens of any kind would be a nuisance on the 
long journey through the less-known islands beyond Samoa 
—and I hesitated to offer alms in this particular case lest 
I offend. So I pointed to my camera, to beg his photograph. 
For this, at least, it seemed the local custom to offer money. 
But when he had obligingly posed, he declined the proffered 
coin, with a proud disdain that was truly kingly. 

And just then relief came, in the form of a native youth 
who could speak a few words of English. 

“Oh, no,” he said. “He no want money. He big chief. 
He see you stranger, he want make presents to remember 
Samoa.” 
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VI 


As I loafed there with the aged native, other youths as- 
sembled, sitting about us on the woven grass mats. 

They were of the modern generation, and most of them 
had Biblical names. Among them was Crowbar, who dated 
back to the introduction of this tool on Pango’s public road, 
Japoni, who was born the day a Japanese cruiser visited 
the port, Paper Money, who came about the time his name- 
sake did, and a tiny youth who answered proudly to “Air- 
plane.” 

From their sly signs, I gathered that the old man was 
considered a trifle queer, but he looked as though he might 
have come over in the first canoe, and I quizzed him as to 
his past, somewhat slowly and painstakingly, through the 
young interpreter, to the great amusement of the others. 

Had he ever been a cannibal? 

He stoutly denied it, protesting vigorously. And perhaps 
this was a rather personal question. But he had fought, 
and of this he was manifestly proud. 

He had killed four men, and he pointed to his heavy war- 
club. He grinned cheerfully about it, and heaved a sigh. 
These were degenerate times, he evidently felt. In the old 
days there had been constant fighting, but the government 
had stopped all that. 

And what did he think of the government? 

He shrugged his shoulders. It was all right in its way. 
But he did not like the taxes. He was the head of his house, 
with many sons and grandsons. The Samoans were taxed 
when they reached a certain height, regardless of age. 
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And his descendants grew so! He was paying for children 
of fourteen—five dollars a year each—while his neighbors 
had runts of sixteen who went free. No; he had always 
been against the government from the beginning wherefore 
he was not a matai, or official district chief, but one in 
name and memory only. 

And was he now a Christian? 

He shrugged his shoulders again. He was not quite sure. 
His children all went to church. He himself had once 
joined the Methodists, like most of his countrymen. Yes; 
the missionaries were very good, and knew much. But he 
had accidentally put a quarter in the collection plate one 
day, thinking it a nickel, and when he returned for the 
change, the pastor had doubted his word. No, he never 
went any more, although he liked to sing. Apparently this 
was a self-inflicted privation, and a matter of principle. 
And our own little gathering, enjoying it all hugely, rolled 
on the floor in paroxysms of laughter. 

What did he think of civilization in general? 

That was altogether too abstract and had to be worked 
out. He liked the Fords, and had ridden in them. And the 
movies and the phonographs. And the sailors had shown 
him pictures of America—of railway trains and forty-story 
buildings. He went through a performance of staring up- 
ward at the latter, clutching his neck as though it pained. 
Then he made gestures suggestive of rapid motion, wagging 
his head in circles to indicate dizziness. And finally he 
pointed to his own house and his own surroundings, as 
though to say, “Samoa’s good enough for me.” And the 
boy interpreting explained, “He too old; no like.” 
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And how about the Americans themselves? 

He rather hesitated. Then he mimicked the sailors, their 
rigid attitude on parade and their salute, indicating that it 
was mostly poppycock. He burlesqued also the tourist, 
rushing about and poking into places and snapping kodaks 
in all directions. And his final argument was to point to 
his comfortably naked torso, then to my own superabundance 
of clothing, mopping his brow with an imaginary handker- 
chief, and puffing for breath. Which provoked more screams 
of mirth. 

But did he not welcome education? 

What good was it? His people knew how to gather cocoa- 
nuts and catch fish. What else did they require? He him- 
self had been quite happy without it. His sons learned 
English, and could talk with the sailors at the post. But 
his daughter had learned it, too, and she talked altogether 
too much with white men. At which the youngsters present 
rolled and screamed again, and the old fellow himself 
grinned. Apparently it did not trouble him much, except that 
he had hoped she might become a ¢upau or tribal virgin— 
she was very beautiful, and the Samoans always picked their 
prettiest girls for this position of honor, to lead them in 
their ceremonials—and now her qualifications were doubt- 
ful. Yes; education was bad, and women weren’t what 
they used to be. In the old days they had been content 
with their own dances, and to illustrate, he went into grace- 
ful pantomime with arms and hands, but nowadays— 

He climbed to his feet, and commenced to wiggle in the 
most astonishing burlesque of the modern art, performing 
lewd and lascivious gestures that contrasted with his former 
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dignity. It quite broke up the meeting. Neighbors came 
to watch, and demand encores, and the ex-chief himself be- 
came suddenly self-conscious and sat down again. And 
behind him, one or two of the children made gestures to 
the head, to remind me that he was subject to aberrations. 

So I rose, and shook hands with The Big Crab Who Eats 
Little Crabs, and turned back toward the port. And I 
wondered if he were queer after all, for his philosophy 
seemed right. 


VII 


The highroad was still a serpentine of dust as my fellow- 
passengers raced up and down in the six decrepit Fords. 

The beggars swarmed again like flies, my own following 
swelled by the troops of others as I met the other tourists, 
and we marched in a veritable army around the toe of the 
long bay to halt before what proved to be the Mormon 
Mission. 

It was a shabby little structure, of yellow boards, and 
the hen that picked about its empty interior with a brood 
of chickens appeared to be finding little sustenance or 
nourishment. Beyond it stood the old stone church of the 
London Missionary Society, its colored glass window bear- 
ing an American Eagle and a patriotic inscription set hind- 
side-before in its casement. Beyond that stood another, 
and yet another, until—as the laymen on shipboard had pre- 
dicted—the whole shore was lined with churches, and one 
seldom saw a cluster of more than four thatched huts which 
did not contain its place of worship. 
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According to the local government report, too, the natives 
were most devout Christians, and the present population 
was 79.9 per cent. adherent to the London Society, 11.9 
Roman Catholic, 3.3 Wesleyan, and 4.1 Latter Day Saint. 
Yet on a steamer day one seemed to meet the .8 per cent. 
which the above statistics left still in darkness. As we sat 
on the steps, the barefoot youngsters crowded about us, 
eager to earn more money by displaying their knowledge of 
English. 

“Damn!” said one. 

“Hell!” said another. 

And finally a fat and elderly female approached, in the 
sloppiest of attire—with the hard, brazen face of a brothel- 
proprietess—to ask if we wanted a dance. 

We did, but we had our doubts. 

“Er—are you the premier danseuse around here?” 

“Eh? Me? Oh, no, me no dance. All girl—young girl 
—nice girl. Changee clothes. Fine dance—siva-siva, allee 
same Hawaii hula-hula. Velly good! All right?” 

At last the promised romance of the South Sea Isles! 

We looked from one to the other. We feigned such gentle- 
manly indifference as is customary on such occasions. We 
glanced up and down the road to make sure that we were 
not observed. 

“Well,” said a professorial-looking gentleman, wiping his 
eye-glasses, “perhaps another little dance wouldn’t do us 
any harm.” 

So off we trooped in the wake of Mamma. 

It had been our natural assumption that she would lead 
the way up the neighboring jungle-grown valley to some 
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isolated spot which might provide a romantic setting, and 
incidentally offer a bit of privacy. Instead she made for 
the nearest house, which stood at the very edge of the road 
with its mat-awnings all drawn up to advertise our wicked- 
ness to the passing public. 

My fellow-tourists hesitated again. 

“Come on, you!” encouraged Mamma. 

She raised her voice in a series of shrill yells in Samoan 
dialect, and from all the neighboring houses came the nice 
young girls, ranging in age from fourteen to forty, donning 
their grass-skirts as they came. They did it modestly 
enough, slipping the new garment on as the old slipped off, 
but to anybody of suspicious nature— 

“Say!” exclaimed the professorial gentleman, “let’s 
duck!” 

“Nothing doing,” protested the others, “let’s see it.” 

“But there’s a whole auto-load of ladies from the ship 
coming down the road.” 

And at this everybody scattered. Mamma, furious, roared 
her indignation after them: 

“What for run away? What you care for ladie’? You 
got plenty ladie’ here!” 

The auto whizzed past in a cloud of dust. Out from 
the jungle peeped the cautious male tourists. The girls did 
a step or two outside the hut by way of advertisement. The 
group of spectators reassembled. The dance was on. 

We squatted cross-legged upon mats arranged in a semi- 
circle about the walls of the hut. Immediately opposite, 
a tall horse-faced woman with a hibiscus blossom tucked 
over her right ear and a cigarette over her left, took her seat 
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and commenced to beat rhythmically with a pair of sticks 
upon a roll of matting. The children of the family formed a 
chorus behind her, and started singing a monotonous chant 
that suggested a hymn set to ragtime. And the first per- 
former stepped forward. 

She was not of the more slender generation. Also, hav- 
ing bowed ceremoniously, she began to giggle. The giggle 
spread and grew into a laugh. The laugh became a con- 
vulsion. And when she finally started her dance, it was a 
problem to decide where convulsions left off and art began, 
except that she occasionally raised her feet and replaced 
them on the ground. 

“Ven does the dancing start?” demanded Cohen. 

The next was younger, and truly graceful, but hardly en- 
thusiastic. Only upon a real occasion, at some bona fide 
ceremony, will the South Sea Islander throw himself—or 
herself—wholeheartedly into such a performance. This 
was merely an exhibition arranged for visitors and for cash. 
And presently they passed the plate. 

“What for, only ten cent’, twenty-five cent’, fifty cent’?” 
demanded Mamma indignantly, as she surveyed the offering. 
“Why you no give dollar?” 

“What for you no give dance?” responded Goldstein. 

Mamma hesitated but a moment. Then she took the floor 
herself. She leaped upon the mat and flung herself into a 
perfect terpsichorean revel. Her huge brown feet pounded 
upon the thinly carpeted floor. Her whole body postured, 
shook, swayed, rocked, trembled, contorted, gyrated, 
whirled, wobbled, and wiggled. Her grass skirt misbehaved. 
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Up and down she went, her arms describing weird gestures. 
She stopped before us, knees akimbo, every muscle in ac- 
tion from top to bottom and stern to stern. And at that 
moment there was a honk of an auto-horn from the road 
outside. 

“Good Heavens!” gasped the professor. 

And into the hut trooped all the American women from 
the ship. 

“What’s going on here, Charley?” inquired a masterful- 
looking creature, fixing her eye accusingly upon the Litt. D. 

“Why—er—” 

He looked to the rest of us to invent a satisfactory ex- 
planation, but we all sat uninventively silent. At which mo- 
ment Mamma passed the plate again. 

“What for no give dollar now? I show you good dance— 
hot dance—some shake, eh?” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the professor’s wife. “It’s a hula-hula! 
Why didn’t you tell us, Charley? That’s what we’ve been 
looking for all day!” 


VIII 


So the performance was repeated, with the same passing 
of the plate and afterwards the same bickering over photog- 
raphy. 

But there was one exception, a cute little girl of fifteen or 
sixteen, with a sailor’s necktie about her bare throat. The 
others reviled her as a scab, but she came running into the 
sunlight, modestly holding a grass skirt over her modern 
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underwear, smiling into the cameras with a flash of white 
teeth, accepting whatever was offered, and cleaning up all 
our small change while the others went penniless. 

And the tourists returned to the ship, every one satis- 
fied save Cohen. 

“The set’s all right,” he told Mr. Goldstein of Holly- 
wood. “And you might get by with the dames. But you'll 
have to teach ’em how to dance.” 


CHAPTER V 
UNCLE SAM’S SAMOA 
I 


THERE is a charm about Polynesia. 

One may not find it immediately. So many of its inter- 
preters have seen this land through rose-hued glasses that 
the traveler is inclined to expect too much. At his first 
discovery that the fair damsels are darker and stouter than 
Gilda Gray, he is too apt to go to the opposite extreme and 
deny the picturesque color that does exist. 

For with all the inroads of modernity, much of the exotic 
still remains, even in American Samoa. The government 
makes no effort to exploit the place. The only hotel is the 
small, unpretentious wooden establishment to which Sadie 
Thompson once came to provide Somerset Maugham with 
the dramatic material for “Rain.” The only white residents, 
except for a stray planter or trader and the missionaries, 
are the sailors at the post. No Rotarians have organized; 
no Chamber of Commerce has issued propaganda; the only 
tourist traffic is that of steamer days, and once the three- 
weekly passenger liner slips out for Suva and Sydney, even 
the spoiled natives become Polynesian again. 


II 


As to the origin of this Pacific race, there is still much 


speculation, even among the best authorities. In past years, 
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because of their light complexion, straight brown hair, and 
fine features, many writers described them as a branch of 
the Caucasian. To-day, after a more thorough study, 
ethnologists find among them traces of varied mixtures—Al- 
pine, Australoid, Proto-Armenoid, Malay, Indonesian, and 
even Negrito—and the theory is that they combine elements 
of many different races which long ago mingled here in the 
Pacific, perhaps upon an extinct continent whose gradual 
sinking sent them scattering in their canoes to the widely 
distant mountain tops that still peep above the surface to 
form the vast archipelago of Oceania, so that one finds them 
now with much the same appearance and language and 
customs from Hawaii to New Zealand and from Samoa to 
the Marquesas. 

Of them all, the Samoans are considered the purest sur- 
viving type. They may appear annoyingly progressive upon 
a steamer day, yet neither tourist nor missionary nor even 
the government official has completely changed their nature. 
And if Uncle Sam did not keep a watchful eye upon his 
visitors—requiring them to post a hundred dollars upon 
landing, and using it to ship them hence in case they fail 
to behave themselves—this Samoa would probably long ago 
have become as much a paradise for the lotus-eater as has 
O’Brien’s Tahiti. For the natives, with all their begging, 
are themselves generous and hospitable to a surprising 
degree. 

From ancient times these people—like practically all the 
Pacific Islanders—have enjoyed a system of communism, 
whereby everything except a wife is regarded as common 
property. While the white man’s system of competition for 
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gain has made certain inroads, much of the old tradition 
survives, with its stifling effect upon industry. No one feels 
called upon to labor and amass wealth, for he knows only 
too well—like the home-brewer over here—that he will be 
the victim of his friends. So complete is the recognition 
of this fact that one never finds a South Sea Islander keep- 
ing a store, a task that he leaves to the white man or the 
Oriental, who has less compassion on his relatives. 

After all, there is little necessity for these people to work. 
At home they dress only in the Java-lava, which can be 
manufactured in half a minute from any strip of cloth or 
native matting by the simple procedure of wrapping it about 
the waist and securing it with a deft twist of the loose end. 
If they require an upper garment for visiting the post, this 
is easily secured from sailors or from stewards off a passing 
liner, who are always ready to trade second-hand shirts for 
native curios. If they become hungry, they have only to 
step outside the house to find a convenient breadfruit tree. 

On occasion, if the work be agreeable, they are capable 
of industry, as is quite evident to any one who has seen the 
elaborate artistry of their mats or grass-skirts, or the in- 
tricate structure of their houses, but they make or build 
these things as a rule in leisurely fashion, usually in groups, 
with attendant chaffing and fun. 

So long as he has sufficient for the day, the Samoan seldom 
troubles himself about providing for the future. 

If he finds himself hard up, or even if he doesn’t, he can 
always borrow from his neighbor. The neighbor may not 
like it, but he is bound by local custom to give whatever 
is asked, unless he sees the other fellow coming and finds 
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time to hide. And if the neighbor lacks it, he can organize 
a malanga, or hiking trip, and go off upon a jaunt with other 
friends to visit other villages, where they alight as a jolly 
little surprise party to sing and dance with their hosts, and 
probably to remain and feast until the food is exhausted. 
The hosts, while they smile and bid him welcome, are prob- 
ably making secret resolves to retaliate just as soon as he 
has something, but that will be some other day, and what’s 
some other day? 

From time to time, of course, the Samoan may bring his 
produce to market.. On a boat-day in particular he may 
come in to the malai, or parade ground at the naval bar- 
racks, to sell the passing tourist curios of his own manu- 
facture—strings of beads, siapo cloth, pandanus mats, woven 
baskets, painted sea-shells, and similar articles—but of this 
he makes sort of a social function. He gathers in a group 
with his friends beneath a communal umbrella, and chats 
genially, and laughs at the tourist, and has a very enjoyable 
day, occasionally hailing a prospective purchaser with, “Hey, 
boss!” or “Say, chief!” but ordinarily manifesting a com- 
plete indifference to the possibilities of a sale. 

His main source of income is in the cocoanut trees, 
which grow luxuriantly along the coast with little cultiva- 
tion, and drop their nuts into his lap. He has only to split 
them open, pry out the meat, and dry it into copra, and the 
American administration sells it for him to the highest an- 
nual bidder, to be used in the manufacture of salad oil, 
soaps, or similar commodities. 

The Samoan, too, has a sublime faith in the paternal 
care of Uncle Sam. 


PAGO-PAGO HAS THE BEST HARBOR IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


ON STEAMER DAYS THE SAMOANS HOLD MARKET AT THE POST 
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Just a year ago, for instance, a hurricane swept this little 
paradise, and knocked down the breadfruit trees, the fruit 
of which constitutes one of the principal ingredients of the 
local diet. The American government immediately shipped 
down a ration of rice and salmon to relieve the threatened 
famine. So the Samoan, delighted with this manna from 
the gods, quit work altogether, and did not so much as 
trouble himself to straighten up the breadfruit trees. It 
would have been simple enough. They would have taken 
immediate root again in this fertile country, and it was a 
measure absolutely imperative both economically and 
gastronomically. 

“But you couldn’t make them do it,” said an old resident. 
“They wouldn’t budge. We had no law to make a man save - 
himself from future starvation. And even if we did, what’s 
a jail term to a fellow down here but a meal ticket itself? 
The native policemen are always easy with them.” 

“So what did you do?” I asked. 

“Oh,” he said; “we sent the policemen out to straighten 
up the trees!” 


III 


A peculiar complication about American rule in Samoa, 
however, is that although the U. S. Navy runs these islands, 
it has never received—up until the present writing, at least— 
any constitutional authority from home for doing so. 

And that leads to just a few words of history. 

In the beginning, of course, all the Samoas—which means 
a group of some four main islands, and numerous smaller 
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ones—were independent, ruled by their own bickering chiefs. 
In 1878, one of them, as ambassador to Washington, con- 
cluded a treaty to the effect that naval vessels of the United 
States might have the privilege of using the harbor of Pago- 
Pago as a naval base, with the understanding that the 
Samoan government relinquished all jurisdiction over that 
port. Similar treaties were concluded shortly thereafter with 
Germany and England as regards other harbors in other 
islands. 

At the time, nothing was said about the United States 
—or any of the other countries—having any special author- 
ity over more territory than that where the bases were estab- 
lished. But Germany presently adopted bulldozing tactics 
toward the natives throughout the several islands where she 
had been granted a foothold, establishing practical owner- 
ship. The natives in the neighborhood of Pago-Pago, 
worried by what was happening and seeking protection, ap- 
plied to the United States to extend its authority from Pago- 
Pago to the whole island of Tutuila, where the port is 
situated. 

Congress paid no attention to the request, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, when he became president, took it upon himself 
to accept. In 1900 he issued an order extending the ‘“‘Naval 
Station” to include “the Island of Tutuila of the Samoan 
group and all other islands of the group east of longitude 
171 degrees west of Greenwich.” In so stating the order, he 
took in at least one island whose people had not requested 
annexation, but they presently agreed, and Mr. Roosevelt 
sent each of the native chiefs a gilt-edged diploma and a 
silver watch as an expression of gratitude. 
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And that’s where American Samoa still stood in 1927. 
The western islands of the general group, which formerly 
belonged to Germany, had been transferred to a New Zealand 
mandate after the war by the League of Nations, but the 
United States Senate, although supposed to ratify foreign 
treaties, had never taken action to make Theodore Roose- 
velt’s decrees constitutional or to define the exact status of 
the eastern or “American” islands. 

That the naval administration was accepted and respected 
was probably due in large part to the fact that the native 
found himself fairly well treated. He had been permitted to 
live in his own fashion, and even encouraged to preserve his 
ancestral customs. He still retained his own political sys- 
tem, and while his native district governors and the chiefs 
of the sub-districts were appointed by the American gov- 
ernor, he had his own annual councils or fonos, at which 
his delegates were permitted at least to make recommenda- 
tions and express the will of the people. 

But it must not be assumed that the American rule is 
perfect. 

At present, it seems cumbrous and complicated. The 
Governor, or naval officer, is first appointed as a civilian by 
the President of the United States, to govern the islands. 
He is then appointed as a naval officer, by the Secretary of 
the Navy, to be Commandant of the Naval Station of 
Tutuila. Thus he is both civilian and naval chief in Samoa, 
with absolute, autocratic power. In fact, owing to the lack 
of a clear definition of his authority, he is said to enjoy 
the power to hang whomsoever he pleases without appeal. 

To the best of my knowledge, no official as yet has taken 
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advantage of this by indulging in any general slaughter. 
But the one-man-boss system, according to minor func- 
tionaries at Pago-Pago, is entangled with much red tape. 
The combination of naval and civilian business—with the 
Navy supporting the post and the natives supporting them- 
selves, yet with each division interlaced—is a source of fur- 
ther conflict between official and civilian administrators, who 
sometimes wrangle among themselves with the discord to be 
expected of conflicting temperaments in the tropics. And 
both parties lament the apathy of the Islander, who refuses 
to consider seriously their efforts to uplift him. 

In the question of education the missionary becomes 
an added factor. Until quite recently, he was the sole 
educator, either teaching the Samoans himself or through 
the faifeau or native teacher trained in the mission school, 
and even to-day this faifeau is the chief local source of in- 
struction. The government now has its own institutions, but 
they are still in their infancy. 

“Our main problem is a dearth of instructors,” explained 
a former director of education who had just resigned in dis- 
couragement. “We have to use some that haven’t graduated 
yet themselves. They range from sixteen to twenty-one 
years. They teach the pupils English, and there are only 
two out of a total of forty I can understand myself. And 
then, being natives, one can’t depend upon them. When- 
ever they tire of teaching, they go off on a malanga, like all 
the others here, and don’t show up for several weeks.” 

Even the Health Department has its troubles, although 
its labors undoubtedly constitute Uncle Sam’s outstanding 
contribution to American Samoa. 
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It can boast with truth that by constant vigilance it has 
kept its possessions free from the diseases which have so fre- 
quently ravaged other islands; that when the world-wide in- 
fluenza epidemic of 1919 carried off thousands of natives in 
its nearest neighbors, it carried off not a single victim in 
American territory; that as a result of its watchfulness the 
population, instead of dying off like some populations here- 
abouts, has increased 58 per cent. since the Stars and Stripes 
were hoisted in Pago-Pago. 

It doesn’t boast, however. 

“We've had a lot of luck,” a naval man told me. ‘The 
truth is that we have a devil of a time making the native 
understand the importance of guarding against disease. 
He’d rather scratch mosquito bites and develop filariasis 
than take the trouble to kill the mosquitoes, or cough and 
spread bronchitis than invest in a handkerchief. If a man 
is ill with some ailment, he’s apt to lie down on his stomach, 
while about six or seven other fellows pound him on the 
back and sing songs to the accompaniment, and then roll 
up in a cane-mat and sleep it off. 

“Of course, we do a lot of work. The Health Depart- 
ment holds clinics, runs a hospital, maintains several dis- 
pensaries, operates a training school for nurses, makes reg- 
ular sanitary inspections not only of the native villages but 
of the European houses, and vaccinates everybody in its 
territory. 

“But it can’t provide against native lethargy. We’ve got 
fifty-eight regular towns to look after, not to mention scat- 
tered hamlets; in many of them the water supply is bad, and 
in nearly all of them the sanitary arrangements are nil. Rats 
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are a pest everywhere, and the only reason they don’t carry 
disease is that none of the rat-disseminated plagues have 
invaded the islands. 

“That’s the secret of it. Thanks to the absence of plagues 
and fevers, the Samoans—like all Polynesians—were too 
healthy in the past for their own present good. They 
haven’t developed the immunity against disease that other 
races have. Bring the germs down here, and the strongest 
of them die right off from things like mumps or measles. 

“Oh, yes, we’ve kept the place pretty free of the big epi- 
demics—small-pox and such things—but if one ever got 
started, it would run like wildfire. And what can we do 
about it? We preach to these natives and they listen 
politely, and that’s the end. We have no authority to en- 
force our preaching—legally—until we know where we 
stand in this place. We can’t take them by the nape of the 
neck and tell them, ‘Here, this is law; you get busy now 
and remedy these things,’ and penalize them for not comply- 
ing. We’ve just got to do what we can, and pray for our 
luck to continue.” 


IV 


In spite of all this, American Samoa seems to struggle 
along quite placidly. 

There has been a small amount of discontent under Uncle 
Sam’s rule, due mainly to a native resentment of naval 
methods as applied to their happy-go-lucky existence, and 
back in 1920, when two dissatisfied officers and a civilian 
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stirred it into activity, the Samoans even seceded to set up a 
short-lived government of their own. 

But this appears to be sporadic. The American worries 
far more about the problems of Samoa than does the native 
himself. After all, despite its 58 per cent. increase, the 
population totals only 8676 souls. And if the United States 
Congress hasn’t yet heard of their existence, the Islanders 
seem happy and content. 

Perhaps, for that matter, they haven’t heard of Congress. 


CHAPTER VI 
THOSE WICKED SOUTH SEA VAMPS 
I 


I was supposedly bound for Suva, the Fijian capital, with 
a ticket on the same steamer. 

But one couldn’t resist the lure of that itinerant cargo- 
boat about to cruise the Tongas—a vagrant of the sea, with 
no very definite destination and even less haste about get- 
ting there. 

In her many years in the island trade, she apparently 
had caught the spirit of the tropics. She seemed barely to 
move. Now and then she rose lazily on the smooth Pacific 
swells, or slid gently over them to bury a blunt nose in the 
water and wag aloft a rusty stern. Occasionally she startled 
a sleepy flying fish and set him skimming away across the 
waves. From time to time, by patience and persistence, 
she passed a palm-fringed atoll or another bulky volcanic 
cone that rose precipitately from the calm, flat sea. But she 
never seemed to become excited about it. Peacefully, un- 
emotionally, phlegmatically, she plodded along upon her 
vague and doubtful cruise, heading for wherever her radio 
informed her that the cocoanuts were ripe. 

If passengers cared to travel with her, well and good; she 
was interested primarily in cargo, but she accepted them and 
tried to tolerate them. If they were white, or otherwise 


important, they could make themselves at home in one of 
50 
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her few empty state-rooms. If they were dark, or otherwise 
unimportant, they could dispose of themselves as comfort- 
ably as possible on deck, wherever space permitted in a gen- 
eral mélée of winches and derricks and bales or boxes of 
merchandise. And if any of them insisted upon arriving at 
a certain place upon a certain date, well—in the skipper’s 
own words—they could all go to the devil. 


II 


In the little cabin far astern, where the several white 
travelers congregated, Dugan the steward reigned supreme. 

He was a little old tow-haired Cockney, barely five feet 
in height and gnarled of body, but as hard as they make 
them. At meal hour, when he usually donned a jacket to 
serve us our regular ration of marmalade, mutton, and lime- 
juice, he became momentarily the attentive waiter—at least 
to the Europeans at the table—but as a rule he went about 
in a soiled undershirt, fraternizing with his white patrons 
upon a plane of democratic equality, and at all times lording 
it tyrannically over the few natives who had booked cabin 
passage. 

It galled him, as the offspring of a dominant race, to cater 
to what he called “blarsted cannibals,” and his particular 
scorn was directed at a dignified, elderly Samoan missionary, 
whose small son occasionally spilled crumbs upon the floor. 

“There’s ’is ’ole dinner under the tyble!” Dugan would 
exclaim in high dudgeon. “That’s a pretty mess now, ain’t 
it!” And slapping down a plate of tripe before the native 
clergyman, he would snarl from the corner of his mouth, 
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“ere’s your tucker, and don’t arsk a second ’elping, cause 
you won’t git it.” 

It did not worry him in the least that the scholarly old 
Samoan understood English. 

He would polish away at the brass-work, performing his 
daily chores, and meanwhile keep up a choice line of raillery, 
sometimes directed at the missionary himself, but more 
often at a native nursemaid, who sat patiently at the cabin 
table, comforting the child of a European passenger. 

“T s’y, that your piccaninny? No? You ought to ’ave 
one at your ayge. ‘Ow old are you? Twenty? Twenty- 
one? Twenty-two? Any’ow, you’re gittin’ on. Better 
speak to the mishn’ry. ’E’ll fix you up for a couple of quid.” 

But in the late evening, when his day’s work was finished, 
and the missionary had rolled himself in a pandanus-mat 
to court slumber in a corner of the companionway, Dugan 
often became cheerfully reminiscent. If the little group of 
white passengers would open a bottle or two of Australian 
beer, he would do his bit by rummaging through the ship’s 
pantry for crackers and cheese, and over the impromptu 
supper he’d spin yarns of former voyages among the islands. 

“T came out ’ere in the eighties, on the first steamer that 
ever touched at Tonga. They ’ad a funny old king in those 
days. I forget ’is bloody nyme, but ’e was a rare old bloke, 
with only one eye and that was ’arf shot from drinkin’ kava. 
’E used to wear glasses, not that they ’elped ’im any, but ’e 
thought they was stylish. ’E ’ad the only silk umbrella in 
the islands, too, and the only bowler ’at and ’e thought ’e was 
a proper swell. 

“That’s the w’y ’e was—always trying to git something 
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new. If ’e seen a picture in the English pyper of anything 
’e didn’t ’ave in Tonga, ’e’d send and git it. ’E come across 
a picture one d’y of a London bobby in the Jilustrated Re- 
view, and what’d ’e do but send aw’y for two complete out- 
fits. ’E myde ’is own policemen put ’em on. They kicked 
about it, down ’ere in the tropic ’eat, but ’e myde ’em wear 
it, and what’s more, ’e myde ’em march up and down past 
the palace all d’y so ’e could enjoy ’em. Blarst me, if ’e 
didn’t!” 

Then he would puff meditatively at his pipe—the vilest 
and smelliest and hardest-worked pipe west of Greenwich— 
and shake his head in sad reflection. 

“But them days is passed. Things ain’t what they used 
to be, even in Tonga. It’s these missionaries. They come 
out ’ere and eddicate the nytives, an’ give ’em such big ideas, 
it ayn’t no fit plyce for a white man. Why, blimey, they’ve 
got a queen in these islands now instead of a king. She 
knows more Latin an’ Greek than I do meself, and she’s that 
religious, it’s a crime to pl’y cricket on Sunday. 

“Missionaries? ‘The plyce is full of ’em. Not only white 
ones but nytive preachers, too, like that fellow there.” And 
he would point at the bundle of pandanus-mat which en- 
veloped the old Samoan gentleman. ‘Look at ’im, blarst 
’?im! Sleepin’ all night and loafin’ around with ’is Bible all 
d’y! Gord! It’s a bleedin’ shime to myke a white man 
like me wait on that ’eathen! S’elp me if it ain’t!” 
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TI 


To one professionally commissioned to stalk the romance 
of the South Seas, Dugan was at times rather discouraging. 

But the Tongas ahead were the only independent group in 
this European-controlled ocean; the early explorers had 
called them “The Friendly Islands” because of the hos- 
pitality of the inhabitants; even the recent authorities com- 
mented upon the intelligence of the men and the beauty of 
the women; and seamen were said still to desert their ships 
occasionally to-day because of the latter. 

We had many Tongans among our deck passengers now, 
and they were indeed a striking race. In physique they 
seemed superior even to the Samoans, whom they closely 
resembled. Only a few days earlier in Pago-Pago I should 
unhesitatingly have described the people there as the largest 
in the world, but these fellows, if no taller, appeared at 
least a trifle heavier, with great bull necks and broad faces, 
ham-like arms and massive shoulders, thick ankles and wide, 
rectangular feet, all solid flesh without an ounce of fat. 
They wore the same sort of Java-lava, usually of bright 
print-cloth, but when walking about they had a habit of 
loosening the garment to let it flap behind them like a regal 
train, and it intensified a self-confident gait locally referred 
to as “the Tonga swagger.” 

On shipboard, despite their reputation, they were not 
especially friendly. Perhaps they sensed and resented the 
spirit of hostility which emanated from the Cockney steward. 
At least, they seldom came near the cabin, but spent most of 
their time huddled on the poop, crooning to themselves as 
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they smoked their native tobacco, or reclining upon a hatch, 
in bundles of woven matting, to sleep apparently throughout 
whole days and nights. 

Only one of them showed real animation. 

He was an old native sea-captain, smaller than most of his 
race, and nearly bald. In contrast to the others, he seemed 
rather shy and shrinking, but he had sailed his schooner 
through all these seas, without a log or sextant, guiding by 
the stars or the sun, or possibly by instinct. As a passenger, 
he was restless and uneasy, and stood constantly at the 
rail, noting the winds, gazing at the heavens, and going 
through all the agonies of a back-seat auto-driver as he 
checked up in his own primitive fashion the reckonings of 
the brass-buttoned skipper on the bridge. 

His own vessel lay broken now upon a reef in distant Fiji. 
Some months ago, while he was cruising between neighbor- 
ing islands in the Tongas, a hurricane had caught the little 
craft and swept it from its course. There were twenty-six 
natives on board, with provisions for only a day’s trip. But 
there was nothing to be done except to race before the wind, 
and for a week they fought the elements, until the seas piled 
them upon the beach in another group. 

It had taken them months to work their way home, but 
they seemed none the worse for their experience, and among 
them were the two native belles of the ship, whose high 
spirits were irrepressible. 

They were hefty, square-jawed youngsters of sixteen or 
seventeen. A wealth of long black hair fell in unrestrained 
glory over their straight and smoothly-rounded shoulders, 
and even though the twist of tapa-cloth of Melville’s day 
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had given place now to shapeless mission gowns, the multi- 
tudinous folds of the garments could not entirely hide a 
superbly voluptuous charm. 

Perhaps it spoils the story to add that one sometimes 
caught a glimpse of calloused ankles when they raised their 
bare feet to pry off a coating of deck tar. Yet they were 
rather personable young things, forever talking or laugh- 
ing, and ready to flirt with every one on board. 

It was one of their favorite diversions to seat themselves 
upon a bench or an oil-crate near the cabin, and wait there 
like a baited trap for the unwary. As soon as they saw an 
innocent-looking man, they would graciously move apart to 
leave room for him, and beckon most invitingly. But at his 
approach, they would quickly spread their own ample per- 
sons over the vacant space, and shout with healthy laughter. 
They could sit tight, too, and strong-arm methods upon the 
part of the victim were ridiculously futile. Only a combined 
group-effort by several aggrieved gentlemen could possibly 
dislodge them, and this more often than not served only to 
overturn the box and send them sprawling across the deck 
and into the scuppers. 

It never offended or squelched them, however, and a few 
minutes later they would be calling from the upper rail: 

“Hello! Youcome up? Why not? You got wife? No? 
Velly well! Come on up!” 

Were these the sirens for whom seamen are still said to 
desert their ships in these waters? 


‘““7’s A BLOODY SHYME,” SAID DUGAN, “TO MAKE A WHITE MAN 
WAYT ON A BLEADIN’ ’EATHAN LIKE IM.” 
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IV 


I consulted the Australian mate one evening as he stood 
outside the cabin, peeling a pineapple. 

“Auhe” 

He grunted, as though he resented it, and bit savagely at 
the fruit. But he was a round, ruddy-faced soul, and one 
sensed that he beamed inwardly at the prospect of being 
consulted as an authority on such a vital theme. 

“Oh, yes,” he relented, finally, as he wiped the juice from 
his cheek. ‘Those hkuahines look damn pretty when you 
come in from a long voyage. And the boys desert right 
enough, though devil a bit of good it usually does ’em. You 
see, these women are different from the Tahitians—the ones 
most of you fellows write about. They don’t run after you 
here. You got to run after them, and it’s a merry race 
they’ll lead you, though most of the lads’ll lie about their 
luck. 

“Fact is, most island women are straight in these waters, 
except in a port like back at Pango. Only you can’t tell 
a newcomer anything like that. He’s got to learn by ex- 
perience—unless he’s one of you lit’ry fellows who’re always 
so modest. 

“Now, when I first came out here in 1908 on a three-master 
from ’Frisco, the boys used to sneak down to the hawse- 
pipes and stick iron pawls in the chain to keep it from run- 
ning out—hoping we’d miss anchor and smash on the rocks. 
Just to get ashore and chase the birdies. There was only 
one man on board who knew what he was really up against, 
and that was the cook. He’d been out a long time before, 
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and understood all about the native females. And, straight 
as they are, he had a little secret. You see, in the early days, 
they hadn’t any cooking utensils in Tonga, and that was 
their weak point. They’d do anything for a tin can. So that 
old rascal fed us preserved stuff every meal from the time we 
started, and saved the containers until his galley was piled 
to the ceiling with ’°em. He was all set for a big night in 
Tonga, and when we pulled into the harbor of Vavau—” 

He paused to wipe his pineapple-knife on what appeared 
to be a roll of matting, and a startled native crawled out, 
which rather disconcerted him. And at that moment a pair 
of shadowy feminine figures appeared at the rail of the poop. 

“Hello, you!” called a soft voice in broken English. 

“Hello, yourself.” 

“You come up?” 

I turned inquiringly to the mate, but he shook his head. 

“They’re kiddin’ us. That don’t mean a thing. They just 
like to flirt and make a fool out of a white man.” 

“Still, we might root old Dugan out of bed and borrow a 
few tin cans.” 

He shook his head more emphatically. 

“It’s no use. I was going to tell you. When we pulled 
into the harbor of Vavau, back in 1908, and that cook came 
on deck to see the place he’d been dreamin’ about for the 
past ten years, he found it so modern that the natives were 
eating preserved stuff themselves, and the whole beach was 
covered with the cans they’d thrown away.” 
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Vv 


Day after day we crept onward among the islands— 
islands that seemed to be sprinkled all over the ocean. 

Perhaps, to a scientist, these alone with their maze of 
reefs might have spelled something of romance. It seemed 
impossible that they could be the work of microscopic living 
creatures, but such was the case. The tiny coral-building 
polyps labor usually from a depth of twenty fathoms, build- 
ing their circular barrier about each water-girt mountain, 
but the movement of the ocean floor has frequently altered 
their architectural plans. With its gradual sinking, the 
polyps have worked higher and higher, until in many places 
the reefs now rise from depths of several hundred fathoms, 
while elsewhere the mountains themselves have disappeared 
-below the surface, leaving only the queer little rim of coral 
known as an atoll. 

It was seldom the perfect circle pictured in old geographies. 
More often it was irregular, following the broken outline 
of the sunken land, and occasionally a steeper-sloped hill 
rose without its artificial frame, sometimes in a bulky mass 
of volcanic rock, verdant and overgrown with jungle, some- 
times in a windswept, barren crag, jutting fantastically from 
the sea and hollowed into caves and grottos by the pounding 
of the surf. 

But in such marvels the other cabin-passengers took little 
pleasure. We numbered but a few; a pair of traders and a 
couple of planters, interested only in the price of copra; a 
solemn, obsequiously polite Japanese, interested only in his 
ailing baby and his moon-faced little wife, who never joined 
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us even at the table; and an extremely reserved Englishman, 
interested apparently in nothing at all. 

That left only Dugan for steady company, or the gar- 
rulous mate, who came down to our sessions every evening, 
dropping in as though by accident and snorting in affected 
reluctance at a first question, but eventually taking a seat 
with us and watching my pencil offendedly if I neglected to 
record his wisdom. 

“No, you don’t find many islands shaped like doughnuts. 
You get all kinds out here, some with barbors and some 
without. In the island of Hueiune, over in the Society 
Group, we used to tie right up at the front porch of the 
principal store, while over in the Cook Group, we had to 
steam up and down and wait for them to shoot the reef with 
our cargo. You had to buy your stuff on the beach—fruit 
mostly—and trust to luck to get it on board, and oftener 
than not the whole ocean would be just one mass of limes 
and oranges.” 

Thereupon he would cruise from island to island and har- 
bor to harbor, but sooner or later he would come back to the 
woman question. 

“That’s the way it is; the islands are as different as the 
women out here, and you never know what the next land- 
ing will be like. Now once on Reef Island, in the Santa 
Cruz group—oh, shut up, Dugan, we know you’ve got a 
wife and kiddies at home, but he’s a lit’ry chap and he wants 
this—the whole female population just bothered the life 
out of us all the time we were in port, with their husbands 
ready to sell them for two sticks of tobacco, which was just 
about two too many, if you saw them first. Well, a few 
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weeks later we hit the Solomons, and the women came out in 
their canoes, same as at the other place, and began to paw us 
and maul us. But when the sailors got frisky, we had to 
fight our way out. Those girls were only curious; they 
hadn’t seen white men before, and just wanted to know if 
we were the same color all over. Later on, when they saw a 
European missionary woman, they nearly tore the clothes 
off her from the same curiosity. 

“But here in the Tongas, if you get past the port, the girls 
won’t bother with you. Now on that schooner-trip I was 
telling you about, the boys were mighty hopeful, and mighty 
disappointed. They worked so slow it took us four months 
to unship a single load of lumber. And they spent all their 
money for calico and trinkets. The girls took the presents 
all right. And the natives were decent about it. They’d 
give us dances and banquets, and let us hug the girls as 
much as we pleased, so long as we did it in public. But 
all we got was indigestion from the native food. 

“And speakin’ of islands, there was a little one just off 
the coast that was one of those perfect circles with a lagoon 
in the center. Well, one of our lads fixed it up one night 
with an old fellow to bring him a sweetheart—shut up, Du- 
gan, he’s got to call her that to get past the censor—and 
land her there. That’s the funny part of it; the native men 
were more obliging that way than the girls. Well, the old 
fellow took her out, telling her they were going fishing, and 
dropped her on this atoll where the sailor was hiding. Only 
he dropped her on the opposite side, you see, and there they 
were on this round reef of coral, as perfect as a quarter- 
mile race track, with the water in the middle, and the girl 
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could run as fast as the sailor, so he just chased her around 
and around it all night ’til another gang of natives came out 
in the morning and beat the tar out of him. 

“And that’s the way it is. Oh, maybe nowadays, what 
with our movies and one thing or another, civilization’s prob- 
ably corrupting ’em a bit. But romance? Hell! You've 
come to the wrong islands.” 


VI 


Perhaps it’s a mistake to dispose so early of the burn- 
ing problem of the South Seas, which should be held until 
the last chapter to provoke suspense. 

But here goes: 

The greater part of our literature on the subject has come 
from Tahiti and the Marquesas, where—ever since Mel- 
ville’s time—the women have been more charitably disposed 
toward white beachcombers or bachelor tourists than those 
of most groups. 

An explanation of this may lie in the fact that 
there, in former years, the men so outnumbered the women 
that polyandry was often the fashion, and a wife with several 
husbands already on her string saw no great harm in add- 
ing a few more, while the husbands themselves, being trained 
to expect it, showed very little jealousy, and under a tolerant 
French administration, the Marquesan belle is still notori- 
ously generous with her favors, even to-day. 

As a result, however, of the romantic literature which she 
has so often inspired, the reading public is too apt to as- 
sume that all South Sea maidens are equally unrestrained in 
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their ardent affection, with a special preference for the Cau- 
casian. And this is far from the truth, as reported by the 
mate, confirmed by my own later observation, and sustained 
by authorities much handsomer than either of us. 

To go back to the earliest, that first Cook to investigate 
the subject—the doughty captain who discovered most of 
the islands hereabouts and reached the Tongas when even 
nails were at a premium among the housewives—the Tongan 
maids were “the merriest creatures” his men had ever met, 
and they “kept chattering by their side without the least 
interruption, or considering whether they were understood, 
desiring only that they should be pleased with them.” But 
Captain Cook, himself a strict Puritan and quick to condemn 
wickedness, added as his final opinion that despite all this, 
the girls in general were “modest.” And that seems about 
a fair description of them even to-day. 

In most of the South Sea groups, a woman’s position seems 
to be a fairly happy one. If she has not in past centuries 
enjoyed a plurality of husbands, like her Marquesan sister 
—and in most parts a strict monogamy has been the rule— 
she has at least been accorded considerable liberty and re- 
spect. 

To be sure, as in most parts of the world, she is regarded 
as belonging to a somewhat inferior sex, and throughout 
Polynesia she waits until the men are served before she 
even thinks of dining. But this causes her little concern. 
She appears to accept it philosophically, as though saying 
to herself, “Let them have their petty vanities; [ll assert 
myself soon enough when I really wané anything.” 

In Samoa, for example, it is often customary to speak 
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of a wife as a fale tua, which means something akin to “the 
back of the house.” Yet every Samoan village has its tupau, 
or tribal virgin, usually the prettiest girl of the community, 
whose duty, once that of leading the warriors into battle, 
is now that of presiding at ceremonial feasts or dances, where 
she takes precedence even over the men. 

In the Tongas for which we were headed, the lady who 
occupied the throne was said to be a very real Queen, and 
the natives, since their language made no distinction of a 
sovereign’s sex, spoke of her even in English as “Her 
Majesty, the King!” 

On the whole, to all practical intent, the Polynesian girls 
seemed to enjoy an equality like that of their Anglo-Saxon 
sisters. That they also seemed to behave themselves about 
as well—at least toward those of alien race—might indicate 
a commensurate decency. 

Among their own people, their conduct is less easy to 
judge. Tongan legends abound with stories of clandestine 
elopements, of young Lochinvars who came out of the woods 
to seize and carry away the maidens of their choice, and in 
all the narratives the maidens appear to have relished it. 
I’ve been told by residents that the illegitimate “love child,” 
far from becoming the victim of scorn in Tonga, is often 
looked upon as something of an achievement and deserving 
of applause. Yet this seems to be mainly the amused and 
tolerant attitude of those whose own family honor is not 
too immediately concerned. With all their lenience, Ton- 
gans do keep a rather watchful eye upon their daughters 
when the marauder comes too close to home, and while 
they relish a bit of scandal as much as Europeans do, they 
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seem to cherish pretty much the same regard for virtue. 

The daughters themselves, as a rule, appear a bit wary 
of the white man. Perhaps, after all, they note that the 
libertine is most apt to be a lowly specimen of his own 
race, usually from the stoke-hold. Perhaps, too, they recall 
that the plagues which ravaged the Pacific after the coming 
of the early whalers originated from just such types. At 
any rate, in Tonga, they never swim two miles out to sea in 
order to capture him. And while they occasionally marry 
the local trader, often with full benefit of clergy, and are 
said to be quite faithful to him, one suspects that they— 
like the few loose ones who are to be found in the ports— 
are attracted by his material prosperity rather than inflamed 
by any mad passion for the supposedly fascinating white 
man himself. 

It might even be added that the wild Marquesan or Tahi- 
tian belle who first started this whole popular illusion is 
said nowadays to have learned to capitalize her roguishness, 
until it assumes much the same sordid aspect as promiscuity 
in other lands—and there remains nothing very romantic 
about it except the palm-tree background. 

Yet, with all the prevailing modesty in most of the groups, 
the girls show no repugnance toward those of alien race— 
as Caucasian women do toward Orientals, or vice versa— 
and they'll all flirt, especially the flappers who are just 
budding into womanhood, and who are eager to test their 
charms. And they still, as in Cook’s day, can be described 
as “the merriest creatures ever met.” 
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Vil 


“Oh, hell!” said the mate, one evening. ‘Let’s go up. 
You got to do something for amusement.” 

So up to the poop we went—to find them all at prayer! 

It was the old Samoan missionary who had chosen this 
inauspicious moment to organize a service. He stood in the 
center of the huddled natives, praying solemnly in his own 
language, while the congregation lay on their bedding, mildly 
attentive, and several naked babies crawled playfully about 
over the mat-shrouded forms of the bulky parents. 

“T thought so!” grumbled my guide. ‘Never knew it to 
fail!” 

But determined to make the best of it, he wedged himself 
between the two girls, with his back against a ventilator. 

“Don’t you do this,” he advised. “Remember, it’s only 
the other fellows who do these things—in books.” And he 
turned to one of the Tongans. “Say, sweetness, you ever 
been kissed?” 

She tried to look very prim. 

“Me no talk for love. Me very small girl.” 

“Yes, but—” he lowered his voice to a whisper, 

“Oh, no, no, no! Don’t be swear, bad man!” 

The others did not appear to mind. Their disapproval, 
if it existed, was passive; they seemed rather to enjoy the 
extra entertainment. And the prayer-meeting continued, 
undisturbed by the giggles of the two girls, who were more 
concerned with protecting their bare feet than in chorusing 
their ‘““Amenny.” 

But when the mate really did attempt a kiss, there came 
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an outburst of hoarse grunts. The offended young lady 
jabbed a massive elbow into the seafaring gentleman’s solar- 
plexus. And he hastily suggested an adjournment. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” 

He pointed disgustedly to the elephantine shapes of the 
recumbent Tongans, each a veritable mountain in his roll 
of matting. 

“What can they see in us puny civilized devils, compared 
to those brutes? Romance? In the South Seas? Blah!” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE INDEPENDENT TONGAS 
I 


In this little cargo-boat itself one sensed something which 
a big passenger liner, with its comfort and luxury, could 
never quite supply. 

There was a charm even in its lazy, erratic progress. 
By day the islands continued slipping past, some seeming 
to drift upon the surface of the sea, others bursting unex- 
pectedly upon us from their enveloping mist. Each night 
the sun went down in a soft, sensuous glow of crimson, and 
a tropic moon, directly overhead, touched the feathery 
clouds with streaks of blazing silver, and tipped the horizon 
with a faint, luminous glow. Then the atolls became ghostly 
shadows, dream-like and unreal except for the booming of 
the surf upon their coral reefs. 

I consulted my much-abridged pocket-dictionary, and 
learned that romance was “A falsehood; fabrication,’ and 
threw the book overboard, and watched the phosphorescence 
twinkling in the depths, and listened as the trade-winds 
came back from the fo’castle, where the Fiji-boys of the 
crew foregathered, with snatches of a weirdly heathen chant. 

I liked better the definition given to its companion word, 
Adventure, by an old gunman I had known in South Amer- 


ica, who denied that he ever had had one. 
68 
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“Tt’s how the other fellow wey ” he said, and perhaps 
that, too, was Romance. 


II 


There was plenty of it here, but there was a dash of 
tragedy, too. 

One day the little almond-eyed baby of our Japanese pas- 
senger died. There was no doctor on board, so no one as- 
certained the cause, and the seamen, with the kanakas’ well- 
founded dread of foreign maladies, refused to touch the tiny 
corpse. 

In the emergency, Dugan became the undertaker, and 
he did so, be it said, without complaint. To him the dignified 
little father—bound for Haapai, in the Tongas, to open a 
barber-shop—had been as much an object of scorn as the 
Samoan missionary, and he had resolutely refused to carry 
food to the stateroom where the doll-like, kimono-clad wife 
habitually secluded herself. But now he went silently about 
his unpleasant task, and patted the bereaved parent so- 
licitously on the back, and tried to press upon him a silver 
guinea from his own pocket, seeming hurt that he refused. 

“°F might ’ave done it to oblige,” he commented. “There 
ayn’t no flowers on board.” 

And he busied himself with making a small Japanese flag 
by sewing a ball of red calico on a piece of white muslin. 
Behind closed doors, the little Asiatic seemed to be holding 
some service of his own; one heard his voice droning what 
sounded like an incantation. But when he came out, dressed 
as always in neat, dark European clothes, he was dry-eyed 
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and smiling, and he laughed apologetically—as his people 
do when deeply moved—while the steward wrapped the flag 
about the oil-crate that served as a coffin, and carried it to 
the deck. 

It looked very small there beside the rail as we formed 
a semi-circle about it; that night, in contrast to the others, 
appeared unusually dark and windy; spray blew over us in 
tiny gusts, and the arc-light swung and flickered. The father 
himself stood stiffly at attention, his face expressionless; the 
native passengers huddled at a distance, eagerly curious but 
rather frightened. 

“Dust to dust; ashes to ashes.” 

The captain read the British service, quickly and im- 
patiently, as though the whole thing were quite a nuisance. 
Then the tiny coffin toppled and disappeared into the rush- 
ing black waters. It bobbed up once, far back in our foam- 
ing wake. Then it was gone. And far astern, in the north- 
ern sky, one single star beamed out. 

One wondered how that father felt behind his emotion- 
less mask. How different he was from the demonstrative 
Polynesians, who had embraced and rubbed noses when 
embarking, and shed copious tears at leaving a few friends! 
To him, an Oriental, who desired above all else to lie where 
his ancestors lay, and to have his descendants buried there 
after him, this casting of a body to the sea must have been 
a torment to the soul. But he merely came down to the 
cabin, as we sat there afterward, and faced us with very 
stiff knees, and gave three little quick, jerky bows expressive 
of his thanks, and walked into his room, and closed his door. 

And the ship crept on through the night. 
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III 


The next evening we had a service of a different nature. 

I was standing on deck, listening to the weird chant from 
the fo’castle and enjoying its heathen effect, when Dugan— 
grown unsentimental again—dispelled the illusion. 

“°FKathen?” he echoed. ‘Why, blimey, man, they’re 
singin’ ’ymns. Oh, they myke ’em over to suit ’emselves, 
and give ’em a bit of a swing, but those are ’ymns just 
the syme. They’re ’oldin’ another bloody prayer-meetin’!” 

And so they were! 

It was not the work of the Samoan, but of another native 
missionary, a dark Fijian with bushy black hair, himself 
a member of the crew. In all these island groups the white 
evangelists had trained many such natives for their cause. 
As a rule they received no salary, laboring at such jobs as 
did the rest of their fellows, but upon the Sabbath, in the 
farthest village of the interior or upon every steamer with 
a brown crew, the clergyman was sure to make his appear- 
ance as such, popping up unexpectedly in a clean white shirt 
to read his Bible and to lead his songs. 

It was in the Tongas ahead that the Christian missionary 
first gained his foothold in this section of the South Seas. 

The people there were never cannibals—like the Fiji 
boys of this native crew—even in the most distant past. On 
the contrary, they appear to have been from the beginning 
a rather superior folk, and were pleasantly disposed toward 
visitors even in the days of Captain Cook. 

Elsewhere in the Pacific, the explorer had found the na- 
tives either shy or hostile, but in Tonga they thronged so 
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thick around the boats with cloth and matting to exchange 
for nails that it was some time before the seamen could 
find room to land. ‘Many who could not get near the boats 
threw into them, over the others’ heads, whole bales of 
cloth, and then retired, without either asking or waiting to 
get anything in return,” says the story of his voyages, and 
although they later made up for it by stealing one sailor’s 
shoes while he was changing his socks, such pilfering was 
far less general here than elsewhere, where the savages 
picked everybody’s pocket, stole the sentry’s muskets, and 
even made off with the sextant and the anchor. 

When the proselyting clergyman followed, he found in 
Tonga a race ideally suited to his purpose, for they had no 
very definite religion of their own, except for a few ghostly 
superstitions, and no bigotry or fanaticism to combat. Even 
their superstitions appear to have been mostly a poetic 
mythology, with no conception of a future state, while their 
moral code—although they apparently had a keen sense of 
right and wrong—was chaotic and undefined. 

Perhaps Heaven and the Decalogue filled a long-felt want. 
At any rate, the early missionaries not only gained their 
foothold, but presently dominated to such an extent that 
one, the Rev. Shirley Baker, became Prime Minister of the 
group in 1880, drew up the nation’s first constitution, and 
for ten years was practically its ruler. 

Unfortunately both for himself and his Wesleyan cause, 
his authority appears to have turned his head. He began 
his reign by fighting the Roman Catholics, who were also 
struggling for the souls of his subjects; then he quarreled 
with superiors in his own denomination, and broke loose 
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from them to establish the Tonga Free Church, headed by 
himself; and finally he offended the British Governor in 
neighboring Fiji, who promptly sent over a gunboat and 
banished him. 

But the missionary’s influence is still all-powerful among 
the Tongans, and from this stronghold it has spread out 
among the other Islanders to reach even the once-cannibal 
Fijians. 

To-day happened to be a Saturday, but it did not matter, 
for the parson was a Seventh Day Adventist—of a sect that 
is surprisingly strong out here. And the rest of the crew, 
whatever its own affiliation, attended en masse. The glory- 
hold was somewhat over-fragrant with the moldy smell of 
stale copra, but they did not seem to mind; they squatted 
in a circle down there in the bowels of the ship, their ebony 
bodies shining in the flare of an arc-light, as the bushy- 
haired minister preached to them from an altar improvised 
from oil-crates and covered with an old towel. 

To one peeping from above, there was a temptation toward 
irreverence; when the native parson finished his sermon and 
sat down, squatting cross-legged like the others, he was 
completely hidden, so that his reappearance was always 
ludicrously like that of a mechanical jumping-jack; yet no 
congregation could have been more solemn than these 
blacks. 

They did make the hymns over to suit themselves—as 
Islanders do with all their European music—and gave them 
a rollicking lilt until “Nearer, My God, to Thee” was 
scarcely recognizable with its many variations and its rag- 
time swing. But they meant no disrespect. They sang 
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with all their strength, a real fervor in their eyes. Late into 
the night the trade-winds brought back snatches of it— 
which sounded so barbaric at a distance, but which was 
nothing less than, “’Allelujah, a-men-ny; ’Allelujah, 
a-mennnnnnn!” 

The next day, being Sunday, the boys were all going 
about the ship again, asking passengers for change of a 
British penny, in order that they might with proper dignity 
attend the service to be held by the old Methodist Samoan! 
And on Monday, when we anchored off our first port, at the 
Island of Haapai, it was to find the little square wooden 
missions much more in evidence than even in the Ameri- 
canized Samoa. 


IV 


We did not stop long at Haapai. 

It was a low island of waving cocoanuts, another of those 
that seemed to float upon the surface of the sea, and it 
looked most inviting. But the cocoanuts did not happen 
to be ripe; the port officials, although they admitted into 
quarantine the Japanese and his wife, were not cordial about 
letting passengers land; so presently we steamed away, 
toward the capital of Nukualofa. 

Several new travelers had joined us, however, all lay- 
men, and all of them—except one—with the laymen’s hos- 
tility to the missionaries who appeared so influential here. 
That one was a tall, powerfully lean Australian, with an 
aggressively firm handclasp, and one might have taken him 
for at least a Y.M.C.A. secretary himself, had he not 
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spoken of his work as a contractor. This also was the pro- 
fession of the others, but they had been on different jobs and 
held slightly aloof, except at the table, where, after they had 
spent a night at Dugan’s informal bar, he took a keen relish 
in filling their water-glasses for them with a cheerful, “That’s 
what’s best for you,” and combating their denunciations of 
the church. 

Thanks to him, our conversation assumed a controversial 
tone: 

“But damn them all, they get everything for nothing, those 
sky-pilots! They’ve got no overhead. A trader has to give 
the native something for his money, but the preacher just 
says a few prayers, and cleans up everything.” 

“Are you referring now to the white or the native mis- 
sionary?” 

“Tt’s all the same. One makes the cannon balls and the 
other shoots them. The bells start ringing at 4 AM. in 
Tonga and keep it up all day. They keep the natives from 
working more than half the time.” 

“Would they work more without the church?” 

“No; they probably wouldn’t work at all; but what good 
does it do them; all they earn goes back into the plate.” 

“But you have the benefit of their labor.” 

“Tt don’t make any difference. I’m sick of listening to 
’em all day long, and I don’t believe in missionaries, any- 
how, and that settles it.” 

For some inexplicable reason, the one of pious nature 
appeared to hail me as a congenial spirit, and he would con- 
stantly lead me outside to admire the light effect upon the 
water, or some other marvel of nature, and whenever he 
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spoke of such things—or of his other favorite theme, the 
piety of the Tongans—he had a way of jabbing me in the 
ribs with that sheer excessive vitality which proclaims the 
wholesome life. 

“It makes one think!” he would exclaim again and again. 
“Tt certainly makes one think, now, doesn’t it?” 

Then he would talk for hours—until one envied his glow- 
ing enthusiasm—about how the Wesleyans in Nukualofa had 
just raised £15,000 for a new edifice, or how upon another 
island where the natives had to count their pennies more 
closely, the people were themselves gathering rocks and 
scrap-iron for a chapel. 

“There were probably less than two dozen in the whole 
village, but they’d saved and scraped for years, even the 
prettiest girls, each one of them a bag of sunshine! Oh, 
they were a lovely people on that island! Why, when I left 
there, they gave me feast after feast, and brought me pres- 
ents—mats or ¢apa-cloth, or something. Even the little tod- 
dlers, who hadn’t anything else to offer, would bring me 
cocoanuts. JI went away with nearly everything on that 
island, and the tears were just running down their dear 
faces. It certainly makes one think, now, doesn’t it?” 

“But what were you doing on the island?” 

“Why,” he said, “TI was building the church. That’s my 
regular business.” 


Vv 


We came at last to our destination, Nukualofa, the capital 
and chief city of the Independent Tongas. 
It was another early morning arrival, for the steamers 
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throughout these waters aim to land by daylight, and often 
shut off a boiler or two to lessen their pace among reefs 
that grow faster than the map-maker can chart them. 

There was a sharp turn as we passed the outer barrier, 
where the rusted hulk of another ship testified to the value 
of caution. Then we were zigzagging through a maze of 
low, verdant atolls that burst above their beach into a riot 
of bright palms, toward the main island of Tongatabu, 
or “Sacred Tonga,” the home of the queen and the center of 
government. 

Despite repeated warnings, I still looked for something 
barbaric. In an isolated tropic kingdom, whose only con- 
nection with the outside world except for stray cutters or 
freighters like my own was a monthly passenger steamer 
that came up from Auckland, one expected something of 
the ludicrous pomp and display which characterizes the tiny 
sultanates of the Far East. 

Instead, Nukualofa was very plain and unpretentious, and 
Tongatabu itself was charming. In the foreground the sea 
was so clear that one could look far down into the depths, 
where schools of tiny fish were playing over the fantastic 
coral, flashing silver as they turned to the sun. The sky 
was very warm and very blue. The palms hung motionless 
in the breeze, as though posing for a picture, and over the 
white wooden cottages of the city there rested a sort of Sab- 
bath calm, as though in Tonga every day were Sunday. 

As I strolled ashore, to wander about the curving asphalt 
roads that meandered between picket fences and close- 
cropped lawns, a sign in English greeted me. “Drive 
slowly,” it commanded. Natives bowed, and spoke—almost 
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invariably in my own language—and spoke it better than 
the Samoans. There was no diffidence in their manner 
here, such as they had shown on shipboard; they were gra- 
ciously friendly, but never servile or humble; they met a 
white man upon the plane of equality, as citizens of one free 
country meet the citizen of another, seeming very proud of 
themselves and their cocky little country. 

And perhaps they had a right to be. 

It is one of the smallest of nations, with a total popula- 
tion barely exceeding 25,000 souls, a good thousand of 
which, being white, half-caste, or of some other island 
blood, are not to be classified as real Tongans. 

That, at first thought, makes it almost a trifle funny, 
with its own flag, its own cabinet, its own parliament, its 
own constitution, and its own royal family. And like most 
small nations, of course, it cherishes a patriotism in inverse 
ratio to its size. It glories in national holidays, celebrat- 
ing such events as Her Majesty’s Birthday, Independ- 
ence Day, the Crown Prince’s Birthday, Constitution Day, 
the Coronation of the First King of Tonga, the Crowning 
of Her Present Majesty, and many others, while its his- 
torical calendar is at least twice as long as that of the United 
States. It should also be duly noted by all students of 
international affairs that when the big World War broke out, 
little Tonga served notice upon all the belligerents that she 
would “maintain a policy of the strictest neutrality” in a 
series of official radiograms that must have set many a 
foreign ministry to wrinkling its brows and wondering, 
“Where the dickens is this place?” 

But ordinarily, one finds none of the comic opera that 
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one might expect from a tiny island kingdom. True, Tonga 
maintains a titled nobility—partly hereditary and partly 
appointive—but the ‘“Houeiki Nobeles” are really what 
other islanders might call “Chiefs,” and are accorded their 
honor (along with a salary of $150 a year) for the very 
practical purpose of insuring their loyalty and support 
for the existing government. They affect no ridiculous bar- 
baric splendor—one can’t very well on their salary—and 
neither does the Queen. She pays herself $10,000 a year, 
and by appointing her own prince consort as Premier adds 
another $3,000 to the family income, but she dresses simply, 
and lives unostentatiously, with a plain white cottage for 
a palace and a weather-beaten schooner for a yacht, and 
splurges no more riotously than Calvin Coolidge. 

As a result, Tonga itself prospers amazingly. It very 
sensibly dispenses with an army or a navy—although it 
can’t resist the luxury of a Royal Guard of thirty or forty 
members, and a small brass band—and it gets along very 
nicely without any corps of Ambassadors Extraordinary or 
Ministers Plenipotentiary, but this is not because of pov- 
erty. It has the most complete system of good roads I’ve 
since seen anywhere in the South Seas, and the best gov- 
ernment-maintained school system, with free education for 
all its citizens, and with several colleges for both men and 
women. What’s more, it never has to borrow from foreign 
financiers, and to-day, when practically every other coun- 
try in the world is head over heels in debt, Tonga boasts 
a bank credit of £132,000. 

It is nominally a British protectorate, having voluntarily 
requested such a status of its own free will, but although 
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the consul occasionally audits its books and approves or 
disapproves expenditures, Downing Street does not interfere 
with the self-government of Tonga. 

In its cabinet it employs several European experts—an 
English Chief Justice, a West Indian Auditor General, a 
New Zealand Minister of Finance, and an Irish Minister of 
Public Works—as well as numerous foreign educators, 
agricultural or sanitary experts, and similar specialists, but 
all these are its own hirelings, subject to discharge if they 
fail to tip their hats to the native Queen. 

Furthermore, everything that the United States has done 
for American Samoa, the Tongans have done for themselves, 
though mainly through the European specialists. 

They even have their own health department, which, 
thanks perhaps to definite legislation, has greater power to 
enforce its regulations than the naval officers have in Pago- 
Pago. A few years ago, when a Rockefeller Foundation 
survey revealed that hook-worm and filariasis were present, 
the Tongan government promptly imported a young Aus- 
tralian expert. He immediately passed a law to the effect 
that every citizen must equip himself with proper sanitary 
appliances, supplied at cost by the health department, be- 
fore a certain date. The natives protested violently, and 
held mass-meetings about such a curtailment of man’s per- 
sonal freedom. But the government stood resolute and 
firm. And on that certain date all Tonga blossomed out 
with the prescribed sanitary devices. 

If Tonga feels like boasting, it can now proclaim itself 
the only independent native tropical kingdom in the world 
equipped with modern plumbing. 
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VI 


Nukualofa itself was really too up-to-date, yet not suffi- 
ciently impressive, to interest a traveler. 

In its stores, which sold among many other things a few 
shabby post-cards, one found no views of dancing girls or 
native ceremonies, but pictures of the two-story building that 
housed the government offices, or the plain little war me- 
morial erected to the memory of the few native sons who 
had violated neutrality to go to Europe. 

Out behind the town there was, to be sure, the grave of 
a past king or two, ratner prettily situated among the palms, 
but even this was scarcely striking, a terraced mound of 
marble steps and rough piles of black stone, embellished 
only by an hibiscus-bush, a few weeds, and accumulated 
débris, and the open space about it was utilized prosaically 
as a combined cow-pasture and golf-course. 

Even the houses, neat as they were, and mostly of 
European-looking boards, commanded little attention after 
the marvelous thatched artistry of the less-progressive 
Samoans. In fact, they looked so plain and square and 
conventional in design that I took them all for churches, 
with the exception of one large barn-like structure whose 
quaintly-shaped roof resembled a huge inverted whale-boat. 

“But that one zs a church,” explained a British resident. 
“Tn the old days of native architecture that type of roof 
was quite the thing. And when the Wesleyans first built 
it, they copied the local style. But later they built their 
own type of mission here or there. So nowadays, when the 
Tongans erect a house, they copy the mission.” 
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Perhaps that’s the perfect illustration of the present 
Tongan mind. For, as I had been told, the church-bells 
did toll here throughout the day, and every night was the 
occasion for another prayer-meeting. There were more 
Sunday blue-laws on the statutes than there ever were in 
Massachusetts. The Bible was so popular that one found 
no other books or publications except in the libraries of 
European residents. All state functions opened with in- 
vocation and closed with doxology. Even the politicians 
were adept at quoting Scripture, and in the parliamentary 
sessions were said to clinch their arguments with quotations 
from Exodus or II Timothy. According to local laymen, 
the missionaries, through their influence over the leading 
nobles, were still to a large extent the power behind the 
throne, as they had been in the earlier days. And at the 
moment when I touched there, the greatest national problem 
—perhaps the greatest in recent years—was: 

Shall the people of Tonga continue to support the old 
Tonga Free Church, founded by Shirley Baker, or follow 
the example of the Queen in returning to the Wesleyan? 

Most of them followed the Queen. 


VII 


In the Free Church, on Sunday evening, I found only 
the remnants of a once-flourishing congregation. The build- 
ing itself was in bad repair. Most of the floor in the gaping 
edifice was vacant of benches, for the benefit of worshipers 
better accustomed to a cross-legged squatting posture, and 
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from time to time the few worshipers themselves would come 
to the doorway to expectorate. 

But the preacher refused to be discouraged. He stood 
up manfully in his Java-lava, shouting at the top of his 
powerful lungs. It is thus that all the Islanders value elo- 
quence—in proportion to its volume—and the still Sabbath- 
night air brought me the sermons from a dozen other meet- 
ings, scattered about the town. All else was quiet, for all 
Tonga was at service. 

“Gord!” said Dugan. “And they call ’emselves inde- 
pendent!” 


CHAPTER VIII 
AFOOT IN TONGATABU 
I 


SoME years ago, in one of his yarns, Jack London told of 
an interesting Island custom. 

The Polynesians, when they would cement a very great 
friendship, sometimes exchanged their names. Occasionally 
a white man entered into such a comradery, and thenceforth 
he and the native were as brothers, and between themselves 
John Smith was always Halekula, and Halekula was John 
Smith. 


II 


The little cargo-boat was to linger several days at Nu- 
kualofa. 

According to the circulars of the Union Line, which ran 
the one and only passenger-steamer in local waters, this 
Tongatabu did have its ‘“‘sights”—sacred trees where the bats 
and the flying foxes were said to congregate, and the pre- 
historic stone ruins of Kalongha, whose origin was at- 
tractively shrouded in mystery—but I was more eager to 
meet the Tongatabuans themselves. 

So, unhampered with pack or baggage, I had set off on 
foot through the quiet country lanes of the cocoanut forest 
behind Nukualofa, trusting to luck and wondering how I 
might fare, when Tanfeau came along. 

84 
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He was a handsome, stalwart young native, possibly 
twenty years of age, clad only in a skirt, yet with that 
peculiar Polynesian dignity which somehow gave him the 
air of being magnificently mantled in the robes of royalty. 

He stopped and smiled. 

“Good morning. Where you go?” 

“Anywhere—just for a walk.” 

“Oh, that is good! You come with me, to my own home 
for Tonga dinner, for anything you like.” 

“But won’t it inconvenience your folks?” 

“Oh, no! This Tonga—this Friendly Island. Ago many 
years, everybody glad see Captain Cook. Now, everybody 
glad see you. You my friend.” 

Which proved the beginning of our own comradery, and 
together we strode away along the blazing white road toward 
the interior. 

Tanfeau was from the local Government College; his 
father was in the service of the Queen; he himself, as badge 
of his progressiveness, wore a little wrist-watch, which he 
consulted with manifest pride every few minutes, although 
it had stopped running the day before yesterday, or pos- 
sibly the day before that; and when he learned that I was 
from America, he was greatly pleased. 

“Ah, America? I see it in the moving picture. That 
very bad place, yes? All Indian, cowboy, black African, 
savage? In Tonga very different. Here no savage, no 
cannibal; nobody eat, nobody scalp. Here you no got 
worry.” 

He became more than my guide and host; he assumed 
rather the attitude of a mentor, instructing me in the ways 
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of civilization; and although he rather radiated at times 
that insular cockiness embodied in the “Tonga swagger,” he 
was ever kindly and considerate. Everything that grew 
along the way, from bananas to mummey-apples, became 
my own, and finally, when I thirsted—for the tropic sun 
was hot and dry—he promptly scaled a convenient coco- 
palm, tucking his skirt between his legs, clasping the trunk 
with his hands, gripping it with his bare toes, and walking 
straight up into the foliage to throw me down the young nuts. 
And upon his return to earth, he asked a trifle gloatingly: 

“In New York, do cocoanut tree grow so big as here in 
Tonga?” 


I 


I began to wonder at the freedom with which we helped 
ourselves to things beside the road. 

“Don’t this stuff belong to somebody?” I asked, as 
Tanfeau gathered at least a dozen cocoanuts from one palm 
and wrapped them in his skirt. 

“Oh, yes, belong my cousin,” he explained, leading the 
way by a narrow path to an isolated hut. “And this house 
belong my uncle.” 

It was a small, unpretentious structure, with side-walls 
of weatherbeaten wood, and a roof of thatch in the old 
Tongan style, shaped after the inverted whaleboat, and 
the interior was completely devoid of furnishings of any 
kind. This, as Tanfeau explained rather contemptuously, 
was only a house of old men. 

“A house of old men?” 
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“Yes. In Tonga, when young fellow grow up and want 
wife, old fellow go away, maybe to woods, where he no 
make trouble. In America, no do that?” 

eNO? 

“Always, in Tonga. Unless old man have plenty house. 
My father, he own three house. One for him, one for my 
brother, one for me when I marry. Are you marry?” 

“No.” 

“That is good. I think once J will marry, but the girl—” 
He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Many bad girl in Tonga. 
Very bad.” 

He piously crossed himself before he drank his cocoanut 
juice—for it developed that he was a Catholic—and after- 
wards, as we rested in the shade of the empty hovel, he 
questioned me regarding relationships in America, and al- 
though I drew for his benefit a family tree with all the 
branches I could think of, his hunger for knowledge was 
insatiable. 

“And now, this fellow have baby, what you call it?” 

I racked my brain. 

“Why, when we get that far away, we don’t call it any- 
thing. Beyond that point, if not before, we simply forget 
our relatives.” 

He stared at me in horror. 

“Forget relatives? But not in Tonga! In Tonga never 
forget relatives! Remember everybody!” 

And that probably explained the freedom wherewith we 
helped ourselves to everything that took our fancy. For 
the family, with its many remembered ramifications, was 
the basis of the communal system which existed throughout 
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these South Seas, and all its property being at one’s disposal, 
it was not surprising that the Tongans kept accurate ac- 
count of their most distant connections. 

I soon found myself far beyond the adequacy of the Eng- 
lish vocabulary as Tanfeau pursued his investigation into 
the elaborate intricacies of who-begat-who, until he asked 
the name of one born out of wedlock. 

“legitimate child,” I said. 

He seemed pleased. He asked me to write it for him, and 
coach him in the pronunciation. 

“Tn America, do Englishman and German stop and want 
illegitimate child?” 

“Why, I don’t know. Not habitually, anyhow.” 

He looked surprised. 

“All the time they try, in Tonga.” 


IV 


And so at last we resumed our walk, along the quiet la- 
goon, where tiny blue-and-copper lizards scurried among the 
twisted roots of stunted mangrove trees. 

Save for the rustling of these little creatures, the world 
was placidly silent, for the Polynesian forest is peculiarly 
devoid of the living things of forests elsewhere in the tropics. 
There was practically no animal life indigenous to these 
islands, except for rats and bats, and there remains a ques- 
tion in the minds of scientists as to whether these were not 
introduced by early migrants. The few snakes to be found 
in some groups are scarce and never venomous, while even 
mosquitoes—according to Melville—were brought to the 
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Pacific by a mean-tempered sea-captain with a grudge 
against the natives. 

So we trudged through a paradise, deserted of life save 
for the domestic pigs that rooted through the brush—gaunt, 
scraggly things, long-legged and sharp-backed—which 
seemed at least kalf wild as they watched us with hostile 
eyes from the depths of the tangled undergrowth. And 
save for their digging, the plantations themselves received 
little attention, or needed it; on this flat and fertile 
island the vegetation was as abundant as animal life was 
scarce, 

Everything grew here, without regard to climatic zone, 
corn and potatoes mingling with pineapples and sugar-cane, 
tropical and temperate plants struggling for existence in 
a luxuriant mass of leaf and stem beneath the eternal can- 
opy of coco-palms. So lavish, in fact, was Nature in this 
Tongatabut that the breadfruit, which formed the staple 
food of the Samoans, was looked upon with scorn by the 
natives here, who let it fall and rot as fodder for the pigs. 

Along the way Tanfeau pointed out the more interesting 
bushes of his fertile paradise—the ai tree, which, when cut, 
gave out an inflammable sap that served the Tongans for 
kerosene—the ovava tree, which braced its own massive 
trunk with a scaffolding of over-ground roots—the heilala, 
whose tiny red blossoms the ladies string together to make 
themselves a necklace—the traveler’s palm, with leaves 
shaped like those of the banana but symmetrically arranged 
in a wide-spreading fan, from the root of which, when other 
sources failed, the wanderer could obtain a refreshing drink. 

But none of these many products ever went to the out- 
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side world. The Tongans were a nation of small farmers; 
all land here belonged to the government, which leased eight- 
acre plots to natives over sixteen years of age, but which 
was chary of leasing to outsiders; the natives farmed in 
their own ancestral fashion, with so little precaution against 
insect blight that their fruits were barred from other coun- 
tries, and in this land of abundant fertility, the only export 
was copra. 

But to the Tongans, what mattered it? Like the Samoans, 
they had little use for money. These forests supplied their 
own wants. And if one man labored to accumulate wealth, 
those distant and unforgotten ancestors of his would come 
around to borrow it. 


Vv 


We came at length to Tanfeau’s home—an all-wood, 
whitewashed dwelling with a special rag on the front porch 
for wiping dusty toes, and inside in addition to the usual 
mats and hardwood chests a huge English bed, complete 
even to mosquito-net. 

There was something very neat and homelike about it. 
A large, broad-faced Mamma smiled her cheery welcome, 
and a small sister, a gay and laughing little girl, came run- 
ning to me with a rose. 

“No touch!” warned the boy. “Too many birds inside.” 

He meant bugs, for sister was very mischievous, and 
thereafter devoted all her energies to inveigling me into 
biting one of the green peppers that grew about the door- 
step, and was not to be satisfied until I martyred myself and 
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made wry faces, at which even Mamma emitted roars of 
hearty Polynesian laughter. 

Yet one felt strangely comfortable and at ease among 
these people, and while Mamma considerately set about cook- 
ing a dinner for us, Tanfeau and I sat on the floor, and 
rolled cigarettes of rauwrau, a coarse native tobacco which 
smelled like Roman candles and tasted like Chinese punk. 
One did not dine at any set hour in Tonga, he explained. 
When one grew hungry, one ate. When one felt satisfied, 
one stopped. “Ka#’’ meant “to eat”; “kai-hamu’’ to “eat 
only yams.” He apologized that since the larder was low, 
we must kai-hamu to-night. And while we waited, he plied 
me with questions about my own customs, his search for 
enlightenment ever active—and quite amazing in its capac- ~ 
ity for the minutest detail. 

What was the meaning of the English word “rude”? 
Had the gentleman who once applied it to him intended to 
insult? He had merely eaten too much and too fast at a 
dinner with a European instructor at the government col- 
lege, and his stomach had rumbled. 

“That is rude?” 

“Well, you might do worse, though we try not to rumble 
in society.” 

“T know. In Tonga, no like such noise, but we say noth- 
ing. I try to stop, but the noise in the tummy no stop. 
What you call him, that noise? Please, you write it for 
me?” 

So I inscribed on the proffered note-book the old Eng- 
lish “colliwobbles,” and he practiced it very seriously, and 
called for all the other manifestations of a disordered di- 
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gestive system, not for the sake of vulgarity but to reconcile 
a European code of manners with his own. For he had a 
very definite system, with many niceties which we lacked. 
Once on the trail, when I had offered him one of my Ameri- 
can cigarettes, he had immediately suggested that we sit 
down, since it was not polite to walk and smoke in Tonga. 
And now, when a group of youths of about his own age 
dropped casually in to call, he warned me not to rise at 
the introduction. 

“No get up! These boys just commoners! No go col- 
lege. No speak English. Keep seat.” 

There was a note of great personal pride in Tanfeau’s 
voice as he explained that their fathers were not of the 
royal court; and in their presence he looked oftener than 
usual at his much-prized wrist-watch. And although he 
himself, while ranking above the average Islander, was not 
quite of royal blood, his hospitality was regal and so his 
mother’s. 

The huge, starchy root which she set before us was de- 
licious, and after we had munched it, sitting on the floor 
and using our fingers as forks, she tried again and again to 
give me the English bed for the night, showing by gesture 
that she would be most comfortable herself on the floor 
of the back veranda. 

But that was too much, and when I had refused for the 
fortieth time—until darkness enveloped Tongatabu—Tan- 
feau finally led me to another little cottage at the far end 
of the clearing, where we stretched out on huge rolls of 
matting, side by side. 

“This my house,” he explained, “when I marry. But I 
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think I no marry. Very bad girl, oh, very bad girl, in 
Tonga!” 


vI 


Other days followed quickly. 

Tanfeau and the other youths of the neighborhood were 
constantly devising things to do, or discovering things to 
show me. 

There was, for instance, a local house-warming. In a 
field, beside a home in process of construction, we found 
a host of people gathered. At the rear sat a semi-circle 
of old gentlemen and women. Facing them, at a distance, 
a huddled group of younger folk, less symmetrically ar- 
ranged. Between, a long line of baskets laden with food- 
stuffs, at least a hundred of them, all in even rows. 

Two men with an air of authority were walking along, 
counting these baskets in a loud voice, one repeating the 
words to the other. At every tenth, they stopped, and a 
chanted chorus rose from the onlookers. Having com- 
pleted the enumeration, one official made a lengthy address, 
to which a patriarch from the line of elders responded. 

“What’s it all about?” I asked. 

“That Tonga custom. Old man, he build new place. 
Some friends help. Other friends bring food so they feast 
while they work.” 

And another day there was a funeral. 

It began with a very prosaic and unpicturesque service in 
a European church, conducted by a visiting missionary. 
But after the burial, there came another feast. Great 
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holes were dug, and fires built. Then stones were placed 
on top, and the food baked among the hot stones, with wet 
leaves for a covering. We ate from a long line of ¢alo or 
taro leaves, laid out to serve as plates, and filled with yams, 
chickens, roast-pig, and many other delicacies, perfectly 
cooked. And how those Tongans stuffed themselves! Back 
on the steamer, at every port, it had been the privilege of 
the local police force to come aboard for “kai,” and they 
had eaten and eaten until Dugan loudly complained, “Id 
be ashymed to see a white man fill ’imself like that!” But 
they had nothing on these mourners. 

Yet they were real mourners, and as they silently stuffed 
and stuffed and stuffed themselves, the tears were still 
pouring down their cheeks! 

The graveyard itself was situated just behind our cot- 
tage, out next to the well, which may have accounted for 
the peculiar taste of the water. It was built like all the 
cemeteries of Tongatabu, with the graves above ground, 
perhaps because of the island’s foundation of hard, im- 
penetrable coral. Above each resting-place there rose a 
high artificial mound of dirt topped by heavy cobbles, a 
mound both everlasting and conspicuous, so that with the 
island’s accumulated dead, the many burial grounds were 
very numerous and seemed in some regions to cover half 
the island. 

This particular one was the pride of the village, which 
once had been the home of doughty warriors, and some of 
those who lay here—according to Tanfeau—had defied and 
defeated a British force. He was hazy as to exact details, 
but it seems that the local citizenry had quarreled with the 
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Tongan king, who called upon an English gunboat com- 
mander for help. When the punitive force, headed by the 
tars, reached this town of Bea, they found the road ob- 
structed by a stockade of heavy timbers. They were trying 
to hack it down when the leader of the Bea-ans hurled a 
spear, clean through the wood of the stockade and through 
the British commander and—according to the legend— 
through several adjacent palm-trees in the background. 

“The other men stop,” said Tanfeau, unconsciously act- 
ing the episode. ‘They look at the captain. Their faces 
turn green. And all the Englishman run away!” 

Maybe. Anyhow, there were the cannon they had left 
behind, now half-buried in the field—short, blunt, old- 
fashioned naval guns. We scraped off the rust and tropic 
mold and found the stamp of a British crown, and a date 
that looked like 1813. 


VII 


When other diversion failed, there was always the reef. 

It was a thing of marvelous beauty, shining emerald 
green against the dark blue of the waters beyond. The 
waves broke sharply upon it, as though they had not con- 
templated meeting such a barrier, and rose skyward in 
bursts of angry spray. In some places their pounding had 
undermined the coral, and they surged far into the sub- 
terranean passage, until, finding an opening or “blow-hole,” 
they came spouting up in tall slender geysers, and the wind 
would carry their fountains inland, to sprinkle the world 
with a salty mist. 
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One had only to stand a hundred yards away to enjoy 
a shower-bath, but the reef itself was treacherous. A cut 
was apt to cause an ugly infection, known usually in the 
islands as a Solomon sore, because of its special prevalence 
in that distant group. For that matter, almost any cut in 
the tropics is likely to prove nasty, but those from the coral 
were especially dreaded. 

One studied it best from a dugout canoe—an extremely 
narrow, hollowed log, that would quickly have overturned 
without its steadying outrigger. As we drifted over the 
quieter waters within the reef, we could see far down 
through the transparent depths to the grotesque and vari- 
colored garden. Schools of fish, even brighter than the coral, 
were constantly playing there—slender things of indigo blue; 
thin, flat fellows of a dullish brown, touched here or there 
with livid flashes of orange or purple; puffy, balloon-shaped 
monstrosities of an olive green, polka-dotted with specks of 
white; and many others. 

Occasionally one glimpsed a turtle, swimming placidly 
and clumsily, throwing his flappers forward over the head 
like a double-jointed man attempting the Australian crawl 
with the wrong joint. Now and then, a toadfish or a frog- 
fish, two quite different creatures, but rather resembling 
one another in the chunkiness and ugliness of their bloated, 
horny bodies, sitting on the rocks and gazing upward with 
malignant, bulging eyes. Or perhaps a congel eel, long and 
loathsome as it lay in wait upon the seafloor, curled in 
curious shapes among the coral, usually preferring a cave 
into which it could barely crowd its sinuous body, but 
always with its small, mean head protruding, watching from 
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greenish-brown eyelids, with mouth open, revealing a scat- 
tered flock of tiny pin-sharp teeth. 

But most hideous of all was the octopus. In some re- 
gions this nightmarish thing attains tremendous size, and 
one finds many skeletons in museums well over twenty 
feet from tip to tip. In the Tongas the prevailing specimen 
measured less than twenty inches, but he was repulsive 
enough even in miniature, consisting of a small egg-shaped 
head equipped with beady black orbs, an ungainly pouch 
behind the head, and eight spreading tentacles lined with 
suckers. Beyond that, it was useless to describe him, even 
as to color, for he constantly changed from a pinkish coral 
to a brownish red, or even to a sickly blue—all for no ap- 
parent reason—and similarly he kept altering his shape. 
Even in repose, he was never completely still; his eyes 
were ever upon the alert; his body pouch expanded and 
contracted; and his long, webby arms were forever twining 
themselves about the rest of him or creeping through their 
own slimy folds, as though seeking eternally to perfect a 
picture more horrible than he already presented. 

In action he became worse. Ordinarily he propelled him- 
self slowly over the rocks, sliding out his elastic feelers 
with a crawling, snaky motion, seeming to delight in a 
sort of steady rhythm. Yet, when occasion required, he 
was capable of astonishing speed. 

One day while we paddled over the inner sea, we chanced 
upon a quarrel between two of these gentlemen. There 
were really three of them present, but I assumed that the 
third was a lady and probably the reason for the dispute. 
They were at the bottom of a deep, clear pool, and one of 
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them had the fair damsel in a coral-cave from which the 
other evidently wished to rescue her and take her to a 
home of his own. The one who had her seemed to be the 
more valiant fighter, but the other was persistent. He 
kept hovering around, edging toward the love-nest, timidly 
and cautiously. And when he came too close, the first 
would show his speed. He might be wrapped in a harm- 
less-looking ball, but suddenly his arm would shoot out, its 
web stretching to three times its normal length, all as quickly 
as a flash of lightning, the deadly suckers clutching for a 
grasp. And the other, equally fast, would dart away, 
swimming rapidly around the rocks to a point of safety, to 
recommence his advance all over again. 

To swim in such waters ourselves, after seeing these 
creatures, was scarcely alluring. But the boys thought 
nothing of it, and a white man could scarcely hang back 
without inviting scorn. ‘Despite the fame of South Sea 
Islanders, I discovered to my own amazement that I could 
outdive them, and outswim them in a sprint. They prac- 
tically never dive, among themselves, but jump clumsily 
with their feet folded beneath them. And swimming, they 
are usually slow and ponderous. But when they went be- 
low the surface, where they seemed every bit as much at 
home as on the top, I could never follow, and after the 
first short race I was usually winded, while they were ready 
to flounder about for hours. 

For some reason yet to be explained, sharks are reputed 
never to attack human beings around Tonga. Perhaps it 
is the abundance of other food. Perhaps they’re the wrong 
kind of sharks. At least, they are seldom seen, and seldom 
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very large, although one species, the tenifa is proverbially 
fierce in old Tonga legends. 

“T see the tenifa one day when he fight with an octopus,” 
Tanfeau told me. “I am rowing over the reef wher. there 
is great splash of the water. The octopus, he hide and make 
grab the shark. And so they fight. The shark is very big 
and he get away. But he do not run. He come back, fast 
—oh, very, very fast—to bite the octopus. And the octopus 
is very big, too, much more big than any you have seen— 
big enough to eat this boat. He make the quick move— 
what you call him?—the dodge. And he catch the shark 
again. That is all I see, for it is growing night, and soon 
the water again is still.” 


VIII 


There came an evening—my last at Bea—when the 
youths suggested that we call on the girls. 

We washed and primped on the way, whenever we passed 
a house which possessed a convenient bucket of water. And 
finally we came to a gate in a picket fence, and turned into 
a garden, toward a cottage where two buxom young women, 
with much flustered giggling, were hurriedly combing their 
hair. 

They were the two flirts I had met on the boat! 

The mutual recognition sent them into peals of laughter, 
from which they did not recover, and the boys laughed with 
them. Seriousness of any kind was not to be thought of. 
When I passed the elder of the sisters a paper, with a re- 
quest that she write her name, she wrote “Kaati”—Beau- 
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tiful Katy!—and this, as it passed around, brought more 
shrieks of mirth. Kaati evidently was not her right name. 
And in the general chaffing that followed, sometimes in Eng- 
lish and sometimes in Tongan, falsehood appeared to be the 
foundation of humor. 

“This girl, she forty years old,’ the boys would say. 
“She got six husband.” 

And Kaati would say, “‘Poof!” 

At this the others would roar, and Kaati herself, after 
affecting her familiar primness, would relax, first hiding 
a smile with upraised hand and finally doubling up and 
rolling on the floor. It was light and joyous, but after two 
hours of it I began to find the jokes rather tiresome, and 
Tanfeau chided me. 

“You look like Englishman! Always, if anybody laugh, 
Englishman angry. ‘Tongan not so. Tonga boy laugh all 
the time!” 

Yet, later, as we walked back to his own home-to-be, he 
himself seemed rather solemn. 

“That girl who write ‘Kaati’ is very bad girl,” he said re- 
flectively. “Long time ago, she promise marry Tonga boy. 
She sail for this island to the wedding. But there is hurri- 
cane. You know about that. And it blow her to Fiji. 
After, many months after, she come back. The boy fix 
everything—church, minister, feast—everything. But when 
she come, ago one week, she say, ‘No; I change my mind; 
I not marry.’ ” 

He sat down upon the porch, and looked disconsolately 
out across the clearing, bathed in such brilliant moonlight 
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that the hibiscus blooms still seemed to blaze with crimson 
fire. 

“In Tonga, many bad girl. No like husband. Like good 
time, but not marry. Perhaps baby come. That too much 
trouble. And Catholic always want baby. Oh, very bad 
girl.” 

“We have bad girls in America,” I comforted him. 

“Yes. I see them in the moving picture.” He knitted 
his brows thoughtfully. “I think I no bother with girl, 
Only boy make good friend. No change mind. No forget. 
Always good friend, like brother.” 


Ix 


It was then that I mentioned the yarn by Jack London. 
Tanfeau had not heard of the custom. If it existed in 
Tonga, it evidently was rarely practiced. But he liked the 
idea. 

I last saw him, the next morning, waving from the dock 
as I sailed away, but months afterward he wrote to me. 
His letter read: 


DEAR TANFEAU: 

I just write a few line, because I remember you always. 
Many boys in my village have ask me, where your 
friend? and I told them that he sail in the steamer to 
Fiji, the man is coming from the new world. There are 
a few boys in the college who had a friends in New Zea- 
land. When the steamer arrive at the wharf, all the boys 
found a letter in the Post Office, and I found your letter’ 
and I don’t know, but, you send me a letter, and your 
photograph, you and your big brother or small one. 
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The climate of Tonga, and the life of all the People: 
(1) Now there is too much rain in Tonga, and all the 
food is growing up. (2) No fever in Tonga, and not 
many Kindred die, and my life is clear, all finish the 
news I told you, would you mind sending me another 
letter? 


Your brother, 
Harry L. Foster. 


CHAPTER IX 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 
I 


AT the moment of my visit to Nukualofa, as fate would have 
it, the Queen was absent. 

When I called at her unpretentious palace, hoping for a 
glimpse of the only reigning sovereign on the Pacific Ocean, 
it was to learn that she had left in her private yacht the 
day before my arrival for a visit to the outlying islands of 
her domain. 

But what appeared at first to be a reportorial misfortune 
proved quite the opposite. For when I rejoined the boat, 
expecting to sail for the Fijis without a glimpse of her, the 
mate met me with the news that we had changed our plans. 

“We're not going to Fiji. We’re going to chase her maj- 
esty to Vavau. There’s a big native celebration on, and 
we've got to take along her husband—he’s premier, you 
know—and the whole blamed royal court.” 

And I went aboard to find the steamer already crowded 
with a gay throng of Tongan aristocrats. Only a dozen or 
two were to accompany us—the Premier up forward with 
the captain, and his retainers back with the hoi polloi—but 
the rest of the local population had come along to join in a 
cheery farewell, until the mob of bulky merry-makers threat- 
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The deck was almost awash with their constant spitting, 
and Dugan was furious. 

He had taken the precaution to roll up the carpet in the 
cabin—“If they don’t steal it, they'll jolly well track it up 
with the cocoanut oil they wear on their blasted feet!”— 
but this was the least of his worries. The visitors had to 
be driven ashore, and even when they had finally been 
herded to the wharf, where they perched on a pile of lumber 
and improvised songs about him, he returned to find his 
companionway blocked with the luggage of the passengers. 

“Oo in ’ell owns this?” 

He glared at the young gentlemen of the court with fire 
in his washy blue eyes. It mattered not that they were 
royal attachés. All colored races looked alike to Dugan, 
and he bristled aggressively before them—a five-footer in 
the midst of giants—pointing an accusing finger at their 
huge mat-rolled bundles of belongings. 

“Git it out of ’ere! It’s in my w’y! You ought to be 
charged double for yourself alone, with all you eat and all 
the spyce you tyke up, and now you want to litter the ’ole 
bleedin’ ship with your truck! Git it out! Git it out this 
minute, or s’elp me, I’ll t’row it overboard!” 

But against the young ladies of the court he was power- 
less. A host of buxom beauties commandeered the cabin, 
and laughingly pretended to help him spread the table- 
cloths, pulling and hauling until they ripped them into 
shreds, and when he protested, two of them enveloped him 
in their massive arms and hugged him to their ample bosoms 
and planted outrageous kisses upon the bald spot atop his 
two-haired dome. 
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“Blimey!” he sputtered. “Cut it aout, confound you! 
Cut it aout, I s’y! I’ve a wife and kiddies at ’ome!” 

And with a muttered, “You can all bloomin’ well get 
your own chucker to-night,” he fled to his quarters, leav- 
ing Royal Tonga in complete possession of the ship. 


II 


That was a memorable night. The young attachés and 
attendants—nice-looking youths dressed neatly in the native 
fashion, with a princess or two in European attire even to 
shoes and stockings—were all in holiday mood, and the 
whole vessel seemed to catch it. 

There was song everywhere in the evening. A portable 
victrola ran full-blast in the cabin; there was a vocal chorus 
on the poop; down in the glory-hold the Fiji boys of the 
crew organized a chant, not around a pulpit but squatting 
on the floor and clapping their hands in time to a monoto- 
nous heathen dirge. 

Even a couple of Hindu passengers—solemn-visaged 
traders from the far-off East—tried valiantly to show them- 
selves in the prevailing spirit. They brought out what ap- 
peared to be a plain wooden box, and one looked forward 
to some rare feat of Oriental magic, probably an exhibition 
of snake-charming. But,no. The box, opened, proved to be 
a miniature organ, which one pumped while the other played, 
and they ground out the most melancholy of tunes, to add 
to the general racket. 

There was even a party of Samoans on board, and they 
did their little bit on the after hatch. They had a uke and 
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mandolin, and rendered European songs, with variations of 
their own, preserving the harmonies with now and then a 
snatch of the right tune, but giving it whatever queer twists 
appealed impromptu to their fancy. 

Two of their women, paying no attention to what the 
others chose to sing, joined their voices very solemnly and 
unself-consciously in a duet of their own, recognizable now 
and then, despite its Samoan words, as “Silver Threads 
Among the Gold.” And another lady, with similar non- 
chalance, performed a wiggling siva-siva, shaking deter- 
minedly and untiringly from toes to finger-tips—a version 
of the Aula that failed to be “suggestive’’ only because it left 
nothing whatever to the imagination. 

No sleep was for the weary. I had barely turned in, 
somewhat tired from the day’s jaunt, when the whole court 
came knocking at my state-room door. 

“Come on!” cried a native girl in broken English. “We 
dance! Everybody dance! Yow dance!” 

“In my pajamas?” 

“Why not? That more clothes than Tonga boy wear!” 

A gentleman of five-foot-six felt just a bit unimportant, 
tripping about with a partner who seemed nearer six-foot- 
five, but she was at least a capable leader. And such was 
her enthusiasm that when she found her European shoes 
and stockings a slight impediment, the husky princess re- 
moved them, and continued, free and unfettered in her vigor- 
ous self-expression. 

In the seclusion of a room across the corridor the native 
missionary did his best to counteract the unseemly merri- 
ment by grinding out hymns on a squeaky accordion, but 
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no one heard him, for the night was alive with gayer music. 
And although the Premier came to the edge of the bridge 
from time to time—a stocky, thick-set man, graying about 
the temples, with a broad, strong face—he grinned good- 
naturedly upon the revelry, and said nothing. 

“F's ’aving ’is own little party up for’ard,” said Dugan, 
coming on deck for air. “ ’E’s just opened a bottle of whis- 
key. It’s ’is only chance. ’E’e got to be’ave ’imself when 
’e’s with the Missus. That’s ’ow it is when you’re a married 
man.” 


Tit 


Through it all, the vessel crept silently and smoothly 
into the night—a night of intermittent showers and brief 
silver moonlight—and late the next afternoon we ran the 
gauntlet of a double row of rugged, sea-girt volcanoes, and 
sailed into the land-locked harbor of Vavau. 

The Queen, in her own, little schooner, had arrived just 
ahead of us, and the town was in gala array. In the vicinity 
of the wharf every sloop and cutter in the group lay at 
anchor, decked with ribbons and streamers. ‘The wharf 
itself was thronged with people, all in their brightest colors, 
with gaudy grass-skirts over their gingham gowns. Many 
youths and maidens came swimming out to meet us, holding 
aloft bouquets of flowers, and back on shore a party of male 
dancers performed for our benefit, all clad in royal purple 
and draped with strings of dried bean pods that rattled as 
they danced. 

In reality, they had assembled to welcome the recently 
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arrived Queen, and their reception to us was largely a hang- 
over, but the court took it seriously. Everybody on the 
boat was busy dolling up. Several of the girls were washing 
their bare feet with salt water from an empty beer-bottle. 
Others were rubbing their limbs with cocoanut oil to make 
them satiny and shiny. The men were wrapping over their 
skirts such varied ornaments as strips of colored paper, 
wisps of raw hemp, and even pieces of ragged matting. 

“They got to tie something extra around ’em,” explained 
Dugan. ‘That shows they’re celebrating for the Queen. If 
they don’t put on some kind of funny rags, they get fined 
a bob or two.” 

A genuine holiday spirit was in the air. As the native 
passengers went ashore, friends pounced upon them, and 
seized them noisily, rubbing noses in the local form of 
salutation. About half the time, in their eager enthusiasm, 
they seemed to butt rather than to rub. But no one minded 
this—or anything else. The whole town was out for a good 
time. A Ford truck rattled past, loaded to the brim with 
whooping, singing pleasure-seekers. An empty one came 
rushing along in its wake, and some forty more natives 
pursued it, the leaders barely catching it as it gave a lurch 
and toppled them into the dust in all their beribboned 
glory, to the mirthful screams of the onlookers. 

Gradually, as the dusk thickened, they drifted back to the 
town, but their chatter and laughter still lingered on the 
night. In every house a circle of people sat upon the floor 
about a lamp or lantern, eating or drinking. Along the dusty 
roads that meandered uncertainly through groves of croton 
and hibiscus temporary refreshment stands had been 
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erected under new leafy-smelling thatch. And over the 
smoldering fires that gleamed everywhere through the 
foliage of the gardens, taro and yams were cooking, and little 
fat pigs were baking in pits full of white-hot stones. 


IV 


It may have been only the holiday spirit, running slightly 
amuck, but these Tongans in Vavau seemed quite different 
from those at Nukualofa. 

As I strolled abroad through the deepening night, children 
ran after me, crying out for “sixpence,” like the spoiled 
beggars of Pango and sometimes shouting abuse. 

A freak albino lad came up to join the other merry- 
makers, and was greeted with cries of derision. He was 
lighter than the lightest of blonds, with a bleached face and 
half-closed eyes, a most pitiful creature, but he had decked 
himself like his fellows in gaudy ribbons and rattling pods, 
eager perhaps to join the fun. Yet men and women— 
grown adults—seized him, taunted and tormented him, 
twisting his wrists until he screamed with pain. 

“Ach, ya! Dey do dot,” remarked a local German trader, 
who also was watching the “sport.” “Dey haff no sympathy 
for the deformed. Dey pride themself on physique, like all 
the South Sea Islanders. Dey laugh at a blind man and 
think the hunchback very funny.” 

As we walked away together, I noted that he himself 
had a barely perceptible limp. 

“You don’t like the Tongans?” I suggested. 

“Gott, no! Look!” 
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We stopped before a refreshment booth, where a group 
of natives had gathered about a lighted enclosure, singing 
and clapping their hands while a young girl danced. She 
did it rather aimlessly, it seemed, merely stamping about 
and gesturing, though with fair grace and without the 
deliberate suggestiveness of the Samoan. But the other 
girls who lolled about the lawn appeared much bolder than 
those of Nukualofa, sprawling about with a freedom and 
display seldom observed in the other islands, their arms 
about the burly necks of the native youths. Several grimy 
Australian stokers were looking on—for the regular passen- 
ger steamer, making its monthly round from Auckland, was 
also in port—and from time to time the Tongan youths led 
them back into the shadows, where one caught the words 
of a whispered conference. 

“Yes; fine girl. You bring one bottle whiskey?” 

Thus had civilization progressed—from nails—to tomato 
tins—to liquor. 

“Ach, ya!” said the German. “They wass bad here. 
Most times they just take the whiskey and don’t bring the 
girl. But plenty wass not virtuous. They got too much 
courage in Vavau. That’s what spoil the men, too. Those 
other Tongans in Nukualofa wass cocky enough; in ancient 
time they lick the Fijians and everybody around here, and 
now they beat them at the football. But here wass come 
the greatest fighters always, and I don’t like them. 

“They get one good jolt last week, though. One of the 
white men, he get up a little prize-fight in the yard behind 
Morris-Hedstrom’s shop. He charge two shillings for ad- 
mission, and make up a purse—fourteen pounds, all for the 
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winner. And he get a Tongan and a Fijian to fight for it, to 
the finish. Gott! What excitement!” 

I could readily imagine that. From the first, I had been 
surprised at the many questions which Tongans asked me 
about boxing. They had just received the news out here 
that Dempsey had lost his title, and strangers often stopped 
me on the road to inquire if it were true. By a peculiar 
coincidence, it seems, both boxing and wrestling were popu- 
lar sports here when Cook first landed, practiced by both 
men and women, and his seamen could never compete with 
the powerful native pugilists—in those days. 

“So what happened?” 

“For the first three rounds, nothing. But in the fourth, 
the Fijian hit the Tongan for the first time, and the Tongan, 
he ran away. He wass to everybody the favorite here, and 
only the white men we bet on the Fijian. And the Tongan 
wass much more big. But he take just one little punch, 
and down he fall. The referee count ten. And up jump 
the Tongan, very happy, and start to walk away. 

“Gott! That wass funny! The Fijian, he wass so proud 
of himself, he stand up and make a speech, and say he can 
lick everybody in Tonga. Only one old woman, she got up 
and slap him in the face until he run. And just then we 
hear another big noise, and that wass the Tongan’s man- 
ager giving him a licking because he lose the fight! 

“Himmel! That wass the best thing I ever see in Vavau. 
Only that don’t happen so often like it should. These fel- 
lows talk all the time about how they wass the only inde- 
pendent country in the South Seas. Ach, Gott! I think 
sometimes they wass too damn independent!” 
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Perhaps that was true. At all events, they passed a white 
man without making room for him here, as natives do in all 
other island groups, and if they voiced a greeting, it lacked 
the cordial, friendly sound of greetings in Nukualofa. 
There was a note about it which seemed to say: 

“We owe you nothing. We have our own government and 
our own Queen, and to-morrow when we stage our little 
celebration in her honor, we’ll show you something.” 


Vv 


I was strolling toward the Queen’s residence early the 
next morning when I encountered a long line of natives 
headed in the same direction. They evidently were poor 
folk, from some fishing hamlet on the coast, but they were 
staggering under heavy baskets, intent upon doing their bit 
toward the entertainment of Her Majesty. 

In solemn procession they circled the royal dwelling— 
a plain one-story wooden cottage somewhat in need of 
paint, if not of soap and water. Arriving at the kitchen door, 
they deposited their burdens upon the ground, and leaving 
only one of their number to shoo away inquiring pigs, re- 
tired to a discreet and respectful distance to squat cross- 
legged in a semi-circle. 

“Hail!” cried their spokesman, in the native dialect. 

“Hail!” answered a voice from within. 

I seized my camera and note-book, still hoping for some 
queer, barbaric ceremony. But the several Tongan gentle- 
men who came out upon the back porch of the little cot- 
tage wore no fancy regalia. They appeared in the usual 
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everyday native skirt, with European coat above, and 
seated themselves on the steps without rite or ritual, except 
to partake of kava—a pungent South Sea beverage without 
which no function or transaction is complete. 

It was brewed upon the lawn—a mixture of root and 
water—and young girls, the comeliest of the village, came 
forward to kneel as they served it. One by one, with great 
solemnity, each functionary drained his cocoanut-bowl of 
the muddy-looking concoction, until all had partaken. 
Then— 

“Hail!” cried the visitors’ spokesman. 

“Fail!” answered another voice from within. 

And out strolled the Queen herself. She was not clad 
in velvet or ermine, however, and she wore no crown. She 
was as barefoot as her subjects, and dressed very simply in 
the plainest black frock, with her long dark hair falling 
naturally over her plump shoulders, giving her a girlish 
appearance that made her seem even younger than her 
twenty-seven years. One could scarcely describe her as 
beautiful, but she was pleasing and personable. 

In stature she was undeniably impressive, standing well 
over six feet in height—a stalwart, statuesque Juno—but she 
affected little of queenly arrogance. It is said of her that 
she takes an active part in the government of her little 
realm despite the demands of a growing family of toddling 
young princes; that she appoints her own officials, opens her 
own parliament with her own speeches, and presides at all 
meetings of the privy council. But, although she has been 
“educated abroad”—which hereabouts usually means in 
Australia or New Zealand—and speaks perfect English, 
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she is reputed to be extremely shy in the presence of Euro- 
pean visitors. Her father, the last king, according to local 
gossip, used to hide when a ship anchored in port, lest 
tourists ruffle his royal dignity by pursuing him with cameras, 
and Queen Salote seems to feel much the same way about it. 

She stood for a moment at the edge of the steps, smiling 
upon her assembled subjects. Then, suddenly sighting me 
with a kodak, she withdrew quickly to the shadow of the 
kitchen door, to seat herself upon a grass-mat in semi- 
obscurity. The gift-bearers, with a final bow, rose and be- 
took themselves away, and servants emerged from the plain 
little cottage to dispose of the tribute—which consisted of 
twelve baskets of fish. 

But this was only a beginning. 

Throughout the morning procession after procession 
wound its way to the royal residence. Each village in the 
Queen’s domain brought its own particular gifts—huge 
bunches of green bananas, gigantic yams or taro-roots, 
strips of homemade cloth, or great fat pigs neatly trussed 
in plantain-leaves, lashed to bamboo poles, and borne upon 
the shoulders of the perspiring citizenry—and as each dele- 
gation arrived, the whole ceremony had to be repeated. 

Hour after hour the kava flowed. The court drank with 
village after village, until one suspected that to stick a pin 
into any member of it would be to flood and inundate the 
island. To the Queen herself, after her college education, 
it must have been a tedious and somewhat boresome 
performance, but she had cultivated an effortless smile as 
politicians elsewhere cultivate a painless handshake. After 
all, this was her particular mission in life—to accept things 
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and grin, even when she was worrying what to do with all 
the stuff—and she was richly rewarded. 

As time wore on, each town sought to outdo its neighbor. 
One after another came with tapa cloths—the siapo of Samoa 
—made by pounding the inner bark of the mulberry tree into 
a fabric as thin and beautiful as silk. Hours of labor had 
been spent on every piece, for the bark itself is barely two 
inches wide, and once beaten out into a two-foot strip must 
be deftly joined with other strips, and so artistically printed 
with dyed designs that the junction is invisible. In most 
cases, these offerings probably represented even months or 
years of communal effort, for each was longer than its prede- 
cessor, until the people of Haalaufuli capped the climax by 
marching past with a fapa fully twelve feet wide and a 
quarter mile in length. It required two hundred or more 
natives to carry it upon its serpentine journey about the 
palace, and as they paraded it before the queen, they chanted 
exultantly: 

“See what we bring Your Majesty, we the people of 
Haalaufuli.” 

Whereupon, not to be outdone, the town of Holonga came 
strutting across the royal barn-yard, with a tapa twice as 
long, shouting at the top of their lungs: 

“But look at the gift we bring you, the people of Holonga. 
To h—1 with the people of Haalaufuli.” 


VI 


In the afternoon came the big dance. 
It was held in a large open field in front of the royal 
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mansion. A slate-gray ominous sky promised inclement 
weather, but the entire population turned out, squatting 
cross-legged beneath the adjacent breadfruit trees or cluster- 
ing upon the convenient steps of the Wesleyan mission 
school, the most imposing new edifice in Vavau. 

Upon the school-house veranda a temporary throne had 
been improvised—a gorgeous red-plush sofa trimmed with 
gilt tassels—but it remained unoccupied. The Queen, still 
shy of European cameras, chose to remain in her residence 
across the road, where she sat on the floor well back in the 
shadow of the doorway, still in her morning dress, with her 
toes modestly tucked beneath its plain black folds. 

Barely were the preparations completed when the rain 
commenced to fall—gently at first, in a warm tropic shower 
—yet no one departed. For many weeks Vavau had been 
rehearsing for this event, the visit of Ko Ene Afio koe Kuini 
ko Salote Tubou, and it would not be denied the opportunity 
to display its prowess. 

Up marched the first platoon of dancers, two hundred 
strong, to halt before the vacant throne. They were dressed 
in brilliant skirts of livid scarlet, both men and women, with 
paint upon their faces, pompoms on their heads, and rattles 
on their ankles. A queer little fellow was in command—an 
aged, toothless, withered old chief—but he was a real com- 
mander. With a few brief, snappy orders he aligned them 
in double military ranks, the warriors at the left and their 
consorts at the right. He made them take proper interval 
at arm’s length from one another—all so quickly that even 
West Point cadets might have envied the performance—and 
the song began. 
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It was a chant—a rhythmic and strangely barbaric chant 
—but gloriously harmonious. Starting with shrill soprano, 
it swelled and deepened as new voices joined it, until with 
the resonant tones of the bassos it became a symphony 
which no cathedral organ could surpass. Then suddenly 
there was a clap of hands, four hundred of them meeting 
in perfect unison, and slowly, in time to the continued chant, 
with a graceful swaying of the bodies and a waving move- 
ment of the hands, the dancers broke into the steps of the 
native “laka-laka.” 

As in most of the islands hereabouts, a Tongan dance is 
more or less a pageant, recounting in song and gesture some 
great event in local history or some myth from legends of 
old, and this was no exception. It told a tale of strife and 
battle, of sea-journey in the war canoes, of victory over dis- 
tant enemies and the conquest of their women—all a trifle 
obscure to the uninitiated observer—but marvelously done, 
with a unity throughout the troop that bespoke endless 
preparation and training. 

The men were the principal performers. While the wo- 
men chanted, they moved about, kneeling, posing with torsos 
twisted and hands on hips, separating into opposing lines to 
simulate hostility, threatening one another in the defiant 
gestures of warfare, advancing and retreating, punctuating 
the song with sudden, startling battle-cries, all in perfect 
time to the music. Then the women became more animated, 
executing intricate maneuvers of their own, turning back to 
back, or circling one another, always with a constant move- 
ment of arms and legs and a rattle of anklets and bracelets. 
The little old chief, leading them and setting the time, 
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worked like one inspired, urging them to greater exertion 
with an excited nervous energy that was contagious, until 
the whole two hundred performers were dancing in a frenzied 
ecstasy, stamping their feet, passing and repassing, whirling, 
waving their hands, and roaring the song with a volume that 
seemed almost to rock the breadfruit trees. Yet never did 
they lose the cadence, or make a single mis-step in the 
dance, and when it came to an end in a long-drawn major 
chord and a final crash of palms, one could only breathe 
“Wonderful” and lament the inadequacy of the word. 

But as in the presentation of gifts, this first was only a 
beginning. As the tired troop filed off to the right, up 
marched another to do its own little bit. Platoon after 
platoon stood ready in the background, each awaiting its 
turn, when it would strive to outdo its predecessors. In 
some of them, representing the smaller villages, there were 
not enough youths and maidens to fill the ranks, and they 
had been obliged to make up their quota with gray-haired 
grandfathers and stout, elderly matrons. The rain increased 
from a gentle shower to a perfect deluge, and spectators 
either huddled beneath clusters of umbrellas or sat in the 
open and dripped. And still nobody went home. Hour 
after hour troop after troop came marching to the fore, 
wet and bedraggled, with the dye running from red or purple 
costumes and painting the dancers all the colors of the 
spectrum, each party to fling itself with increasing abandon 
into the enthusiasm of the dance, the gray-heads and fat 
women rivaling the youngest in their furious contortions, 
and each party deserving of that same exclamation of 
“Wonderful!” 
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VII 


I walked back to the steamer, feeling that Fate had not 
cheated me after all. In my hunt for the picturesque— 
although Tonga was but a way-station on my journey to the 
Fijis—I felt that I could not have witnessed a more fascinat- 
ing spectacle than this wild barbaric pageant. This at least 
had been “uncivilized.” 

I said so to Dugan. 

He merely grunted. He was in ill humor, for the Tongan 
police force had insulted him, scion though he was of a 
dominant race, by making him remove his old pipe from 
his mouth while in the presence of the Queen. 

“Humph!” he said. ‘“Uncivilized? Why, blimey, man, 
don’t you know what it was all about? They ran that cele- 
bration, Queen an’ all of ’em in honor of the openin’ of that 
new Wesleyan mission school!” 


CHAPTER X 
WHERE STEVENSON DIED 


I 


THE monthly passenger steamer from Auckland, pausing 
conveniently at Vavau, was headed toward Fiji. 

But not direct. 

Things simply did not run that way in these waters, where 
the popular watchword was malua, or “wait a bit.” This 
was a native expression originally from the Fijian, but it 
had spread contagiously throughout the islands, until even 
the white population spoke jestingly of having caught 
“malua fever.” 

So the vessel, instead of turning westward toward Suva, 
turned northward again, to stop first at Apia, in the archi- 
pelago of Western Samoa, famous as the South Sea Island 
home of Robert Louis Stevenson. 


II 


Our passengers were a mixture of Australians and New 
Zealanders. 

Both, although good Britons, were very distinct from the 
Englishman—whom they called a “pommie” because of his 
pomegranately pink cheeks—and each was offended when 
mistaken for the other. 


They would have one know that even if they kad been 
120 
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grouped together as “Anzacs” during the Great War, they 
came from lands 1200 miles apart. Furthermore, the Aus- 
tralians would warn you confidentially that the New Zea- 
landers were just a trifle English and snobbish, and the latter 
would inform you that the former were a bit provincial, 
with a suggestion of Cockney in their speech. 

Outwardly, they struck me as being not unlike Americans, 
for they walked the deck in shirt-sleeves, their trousers 
supported by belts instead of braces, and after a first glare 
of hostility (the defensive armor for a dash of British self- 
consciousness), they became very readily sociable. 

Then there were many half-castes, who spoke English in 
preference to Samoan, and dressed like Europeans, and 
considered theirs the nationality of the father. 

There was Mary, for instance. She was quite as dark 
as any islander, with an almost savage countenance—a huge 
young amazon, who called everybody “Dearie,” and hugged 
us all, from the captain down to the native seamen, very 
casually and impersonally, as though she considered us cute 
little puppies. But Mary, perhaps, was merely proving 
she was French. 

And then there was Edna, who was Scotch, and might 
readily have passed as all white, save for a freckled effect 
about her liquid Polynesian eyes. She used those eyes 
very effectively, and they were quite fascinating. 

“Tt’s too bad about her,’ lamented a fellow-passenger. 
“You'd take her for a European anywhere. Her father has 
all kinds of money. He came out in the early days, before 
the place was fit for our own women, and the best of men 
used to marry natives then. Some do now. But not so 
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much; we’ve a feeling against it, even here; and that girl 
has her troubles trying to catch one—of the class she’d 
want. Beautiful and rich and educated at college! But 
she’s down at the wharf in Apia every time a boat comes in, 
smiling like that at every newcomer, trying to land one be- 
fore he learns she’s part native.” 

Some of them were touchy about it. When I used the 
word in speaking to another passenger—himself apparently 
English—he cautioned me politely. 

“We don’t quite like the word ‘half-caste’. Please use it 
discreetly, Mr. Foster. You never know but what the man 
you're speaking to has a drop of native blood. And he may 
be as sensitive as I am.” 

Edna had a cousin back in the second-class, but she never 
claimed him as such. He was serving, like most of such off- 
spring, as a minor official of government, bringing home a 
full-blooded Samoan from a New Zealand jail. 

“Tt wasn’t his fault, poor devil!” explained the H.C. “It 
was an old maid who tried her best to get one of her own 
white men and couldn’t. So she finally chased this fellow. 
They’re a kind-hearted lot, these Samoans, and I think he 
felt sorry for her. Only, when somebody happened to 
catch them, she put all the blame on the kanaka. Said he 
attacked her. And you can imagine how much chance he 
had. But if ke had been white, and she a native—” 

The ex-prisoner was a rather nice-looking, gentle-faced 
Polynesian, but there was a strange hunted expression in his 
eyes, like that of the trapped beast, which came perhaps 
from confinement in a white man’s cell. He seldom spoke, 
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and he dreamed queerly at night, screaming aloud with his 
nightmares, so that his guard came fleeing from the state- 
room in pyjamas to finish his slumber on a table in the 
dining salon. 

All of which seems to prove nothing in particular, except 
that we were getting back from the independent Tongas to 
a land of Caucasian rule. 


II 


Two days’ placid steaming brought us into Samoan waters, 
and at sunset the island of Savai’i loomed upon the port bow, 
a dusky blot of purple, with mist enveloping its volcanic 
peak and the spray from many blow-holes rising from its 
reef in jets of silver vapor. 

It was a much larger island than any in American Samoa, 
a good 150 miles in circumference, towering 4,000 feet to 
the crater of Matavanu, which had erupted back in 1906 
and devastated a large part of the island. 

“They talk a lot about that Kilauea up in Hawaii,” said 
a ship’s officer, “but it was nothing compared with this. 
They say Savai’i used to be a level plain, back in the old 
days, and this volcano built it up, just spouting lava. Id 
believe it, after seeing that last explosion. It blazed for 
years, and buried the villages forty feet deep. We used to 
run excursions here to see it, and we had to lay out three 
miles at sea. That’s as close as you could get. The ocean 
was boiling from the lava that poured into it, and even at 
that distance the cinders would cover the decks inches deep. 
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The steam came up from the water so you couldn’t see land 
in the daytime. But you could at night. Just to look at 
it was to believe in Purgatory.” 

Matavanu was in repose now, and we churned past it, 
eight miles farther, to the somewhat smaller island of 
Upolu, from whose hilly background a long, low valley 
reached toward us, opening into a semi-circular bay. Night 
was deepening as we entered its main port of Apia, and the 
reef was alight with the glow of torches, from natives fish- 
ing in the shallows, while beyond the beach and the crooked 
coco-palms there gleamed the dim light of a little city. 

In some old book which I had read, I recalled that this 
town had once been known for its wickedness—like many 
another—as the “‘Hell-Hole of the Pacific.” But it seemed 
very quiet. The only sound that broke the silence was the 
harsh roar of our chain, and the distant shouting of the 
Samoan fishermen as their dark figures flitted among the 
reddish flares, spearing fish. 


IV 


Apia can not compare with Pago-Pago in harbor facilities. 

Its anchorage was but a pocket in the reefs, barely a half 
mile across, only partially protected by a coral barrier, with 
many minor rocks and shallows inside. It opened to the 
north, and while the prevailing trade wind comes from the 
opposite direction, the infrequent hurricane does sweep in 
from this side, forcing all vessels to put hurriedly to sea. 

An old German man-of-war, its hull an orange rust, still 
lay on the beach from a “blow” in 1889, and there were 
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several others, including American gunboats, buried under- 
water from the same catastrophe. At that time—when the . 
Samoas were still debatable property, and several nations 
were angling for their control—Germany and the U.S.A. 
were very close to war. A tribal quarrel between local 
chiefs was then raging here on Upolu, and both big nations 
were playing politics. They were each represented with 
three armed vessels in Apia’s miserable harbor, when the 
wind blew up. A British observer, recognizing the danger- 
signal, promptly took to its fullest steam, and sensibly 
escaped. But the Germans and Americans lingered, neither 
willing to leave the other in possession. And the hurricane 
swept upon them—the worst in island history—to wreck 
the fleets of both. 

Perhaps it saved a worse catastrophe. For eventually, as 
recounted in a previous chapter, Uncle Sam took Pago-Pago, 
and Uncle Wilhelm took Western Samoa, to rule it until the 
outbreak of the World War, when a British fleet seized it 
without bloodshed, and the Peace Conference assigned it to 
New Zealand mandate. 

To-day, however, the former German tenants were stead- 
ily drifting back. Deported or confined during the conflict, 
they were returning to lease the plantations which they once 
had owned; the region still retained a vaguely German 
look; and Germany was seeking to have this South Sea 
possession restored. For even without a good harbor, this 
group is commercially valuable. It is of much greater area 
than the American archipelago; its several islands, although 
quite mountainous, have valleys suitable to cultivation; the 
people number 37,157, as compared with the 8676 of the 
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United States’ territory; among them are some two thousand 
Europeans who have come not to govern the islands as a 
hobby or an experiment, but as a money-making proposi- 
tion, and who have brought with them, whenever necessary, 
Melanesian or Oriental laborers who will work when the 
Samoans won’t. In the South Seas, in fact, when people 
speak of “Samoa,” they invariably mean this Western 
Samoa, exclusive of the American station. 


Vv 


Throughout the quiet night we lay off-shore, but when 
morning finally came—splitting through a stubborn mass of 
cloud in long streaks of golden light—we were besieged by 
clamoring boatmen. 

In the early days, the explorers were so impressed with 
the seamanship of the Samoans that they had called these 
the Navigators’ Islands. To-day, at first impression, the 
natives of Apia seemed to earn their living mainly by row- 
ing passengers ashore when the monthly steamer called. 
They came out, however, in European rowboats, brightly- 
painted little craft, each with a lettered name—“Billy,” 
“Nancy,” “Joe-Go-Get-Em” and the competition for occu- 
pants was anything but communal. 

There was another scramble at the wharf, where the 
half-caste population, mostly customs inspectors, went 
meticulously through every bundle. But the returned pris- 
oner created a diversion. Officials, boatmen, and all, were 
so overjoyed to see him that they gave him the ovation due 
a conquering hero, and while he rubbed noses with the 
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native policemen who had long ago placed him in chains, the 
rest of us escaped. 

Apia was a neat, somnolent town, consisting mostly of a 
main street circling the harbor, its one side open to the sea, 
its other lined with a motley array of wooden shanties 
interspersed with occasional modern shops and innumerable 
churches, the most imposing of them a big concrete Roman 
Catholic Cathedral. 

One looked in vain for its reputed wickedness, for the 
only noise or excitement seemed to center about several long 
rowboats coming in from another ship, emblazoned with 
colored streamers, and manned by many oarsmen who 
chanted in time to their stroke. 

“What’s all that about?” I asked the half-caste from the 
ship. “It looks like a convention.” 

“Tt is. The London Missionary Society is holding one. 
That whole private steamer is full of them, from head- 
quarters in New Zealand.” 

And as I watched the present-day navigators rowing 
shoreward with their cargo of pallid, bespectacled delegates, 
another passenger came along to suggest a beer and lead 
the way into a waterfront hotel. 

“‘Where’s the bar?” he demanded. 

“We have none,” answered the clerk. “There’s prohibi- 
tion now in these islands.” 


VI 


One had expected this in American Samoa, but not in a 
tropical British possession. 
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Yet here it was. The New Zealanders, under whose man- 
date Apia now resided, had already achieved local option 
in their own country and a complete drought here. And it 
was so genuinely effective that residents of wet proclivities 
not only damned it themselves but attributed to it the 
gloom and discontent which one sensed everywhere among 
the natives. 

“They liked the German rule much better,” explained my 
half-caste friend. “The Deutschers were strict task-masters 
during working-hours, but there was always gayety in the 
evening. Then one could see the whole population singing 
and dancing on the main street. Of course, it was not sup- 
posed to be sold to the natives—all island governments 
forbid that—but the Europeans had plenty of liquor, and 
some of it trickled through.” 

“Tt doesn’t, to-day?” 

“How can it? The Europeans get it only from the doctor, 
and the doctor here is conscientious. He’s the kind of chap 
who gets up at midnight to inspect an incoming boat. And 
we have no bootleggers. Once in a while a few bottles come 
ashore from a passing steamer, but not in quantities. In a 
small place like this, every one knows everybody else’s 
business, and the stuff could soon be traced to its source.” 

One hears occasional rumors of the brewing of a con- 
coction called hop-beer—legal up to 3 per cent. but illegal 
beyond that point—or of the fermentation of palm-toddy. 
Yet on the whole, prohibition seems to prohibit. 

“But I thought this was known as the Hell-Hole of the 
Pacific?”’ I concluded. 

“Well, isn’t it?” 
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VII 


With a day in port, I sat out along the sun-swept road 
that led inland to Stevenson’s former home. 

Apia seemed not only arid but extremely hot. Behind 
it rose the lofty mountains—glorious wooded mountains, 
but effectual barriers to the southeast trades. 

The Europeans, the women particularly, had a wan, tired 
look. And all cheerful official reports to the contrary, one 
suspected that health conditions were not equal to those 
in Tonga or Tutuila. The goods awaiting shipment in the 
port were all marked “Fumigated.” Passengers for Pago- 
Pago had to display a physician’s certificate. And nearly all 
the Samoan children young enough to go about naked had 
the bulging stomachs that proclaim the infant sufferer from 
hookworm, 

It gave them for the time a most unhappy appearance, 
yet they were often quaint and pretty, despite it. Some 
wore a funny little tuft of hair on a head otherwise cleanly 
shaven, a survival of old Samoan custom, and all the older 
males, like those of Pago-Pago, were intricately tattooed 
from knee to waist with such elaborate designs that Roggen- 
wein, the Dutch discoverer of the islands in 1772, had mis- 
taken the blue ink for clothing and reported that Samoans 
wore tight silk pants. 

To cover themselves with such elaborate inking was an 
operation that must have taken many weeks, for it was per- 
formed with a bone needle driven into the skin with a stout 
mallet, and the patient, unable to stand the torture for more 
than a few hours at a stretch, was obliged to submit 
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to many repeated sessions. The early missionaries, in fact, 
had often combated the custom because of this waste of 
time—so wicked to a hustler from the north—yet to the 
Samoan, this was the badge of manhood, significant of 
courage, and the tattooing still survived. 

But the natives became scarce as my way led farther 
inland, for some important chief was said to have come to 
town from another village, and all had gathered to receive 
him. ‘The road was almost deserted, and the silence that 
of Tonga, though it seemed more intense here, where even 
the coco-palms of the plantations grew in neat, orderly rows, 
the land about them scrupulously cleared of jungle. One 
saw the German influence in their military precision, and 
also in the houses along the way, built high above the 
ground, with a stable underneath, the verandas very bric-a- 
brac with carved ornamentation, the windows very homey 
with fancy curtains and doilies. 

But I did not meet another soul, or see one, until—at 
some distance from the center of town—I came to a group 
of thatched houses, known as the “model village,” built 
mostly for the refugees driven hither by the eruptions of 
distant Matavanu. 

They were like those of Pago-Pago, beautiful works of 
art, but set in even lines, like the cocoanut trees, with a 
formal regularity. Still, they were cool and inviting, open 
to the breeze and closed to the sun, and seeing a group of 
natives on the floor of one hut, I stopped to rest. It de- 
veloped that they were preparing dinner, but one old fellow 
waved me to the mat beside him. 

“E te alu i fea?” 
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“Stevenson,” I explained, pointing toward the mountains. 

“Te-ve-to-ne?” He repeated the name in his own fashion. 
Then a light dawned. “Tusitala!” For that had been 
his native name—“The Teller of Tales.” At the sound of 
it every one beamed, for the Samoans had loved him. They 
all bowed and smiled. The old fellow himself posed 
obediently for photographs, but although I ordered him 
about as one unconsciously does with the darker races, it 
was noticeable when we returned to lunch upon our palu 
sami—a, delicious spinach soaked in cocoanut milk—that 
they served him first and with great ceremony. For the 
obliging old gentleman, like “the old ex-cannibal in Pago- 
Pago,” was a chief—and the important one whom all the 
natives of the district had gathered to welcome. 

Stevenson, incidentally, had loved the Samoans, and a 
few miles beyond, I found his home, ‘‘Vailima,”’ where he 
had chosen to spend his life among them. It was a large, 
rambling, comfortable white cottage, set in an amphitheater 
of densely-wooded hills, its red roof very pretty against their 
deep green background, its shady porches commanding a 
view of the whole valley. 

The place was used now as the Government House, and 
visitors were admitted only if they had taken the pre- 
caution to equip themselves back at Apia with an official 
permit. But it did not matter. Just beyond the cottage 
itself a winding pathway led up the slopes to Stevenson’s 
grave—a trail which the Samoans themselves had cut to bear 
Tusitala to the resting-place of his choice. About it grew a 
jungle so thick that one thought of the old Samoan story of 
creation, as related by Turner: 
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In the beginning, according to their mythology, the fire 
fought with the rocks, and the rocks conquered; the large 
stones fought with the small ones, and the small conquered; 
the pebbles fought with the trees, and the trees conquered; 
the creepers rotted, swarmed with maggots, and from the 
maggots there came men. 

It seemed so strikingly true in this land of volcanoes and 
disintegrating lava, where all nature struggled for existence, 
and beauty grew from dirt, to make a paradise. 

The ascent was precipitous, and a trifle slippery. Only 
by removing my shoes and climbing in stocking feet could I 
scale some portions of the journey, and one marveled at the 
achievement of the natives who had borne a coffin up here 
on their shoulders. But it was worth the effort, for at the 
top there was a tiny clearing from which one could see all 
Upolu, falling away in majestic hills to a coast that seemed 
—with the effect from altitude—to creep high up into the 
calm blue heavens. 

There were benches here for the weary, carved with the 
initials of all the asses who had made the trip before, but 
the tomb was plain and simple—a broad, low block of 
whitewashed cement. On one side, it bore a plate that read, 
“O le Oliolisaga o Tusitala,” a tribute in Samoan. On the 
other, his own lines: 


Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie, 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 
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This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be, 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


It was very peaceful and quiet up there. Recent visitors 
—natives, perhaps—had paid their tribute in hibiscus blos- 
soms, stuck about the tomb in old tin cans. The cans were 
dry, and the blossoms withered. But nature itself made 
such offerings unnecessary, for all about grew a profusion 
of flowering vines, and the air was sweet with their fra- 
grance. 

There was no sound save the subdued murmur of the 
birds. No movement except the gentle swaying of the 
leaves. The whole world seemed at peace. 


Viir 


As I scrambled down the steep trail and plodded back 
along the highroad, it was no longer deserted. All the 
Samoans from the model village were plodding in the same 
direction, toward Apia, where bells now summoned them to 
the opening of the London Society’s big convention, to learn 
that they were not descended from maggots. 


CHAPTER XI 
TO FRIZZLY-HAIRED FIJI 
T 


A BELL, deep-toned and resonant, reverberated far down 
in the depths of the engine-room. 

The steamer slackened speed, and its propeller, reversing, 
churned the blue Pacific into mottled foam as we came to a 
stop on the open sea. 

“Tt’s the tin-can mail port,” explained an Australian sea- 
man. 

But there was no sign of a harbor. The extinct volcano 
that poked its ragged crater aloft from the ocean some two 
miles off our starboard bow rose steeply from the water 
without even the protection of a barrier-reef, and the only 
signs of habitation were a few wooden bungalows perched 
high upon the green slopes above a wave-lashed shore. 

“Mail port?” I echoed. 

“Yep. ’Ere comes the postman now.” 

And he pointed to a blond head bobbing toward us 
through the surf with an escort of dark native craniums. 
There were probably a dozen swimmers, all told, making 
their way slowly to the ship, supporting themselves with one 
arm about a bamboo pole while they paddled with the other. 

“Tt’s too deep for an anchorage,” continued the seaman. 
“We used to l’y off and shoot the mail ashore on a bloody 
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sky-rocket, but the blimed thing sometimes exploded and 
blew the letters to blyzes. So now we’ve got an aygent ’oo 
can swim. The nytives miss the bleadin’ fireworks but they 
myke the best of it, and come along.” 

So out they came. The lone white man held a stick above 
his head with a month’s correspondence—six or seven 
letters—attached to the dry end. From the upper deck a 
sailor lowered a bucket and hauled it aboard. The purser 
tossed over a sealed tin containing the in-bound mail. Then 
the bell reverberated again in the steamer’s engine room, 
the propeller began to turn, the blue Pacific broke once more 
into mottled foam, and in our wake the swimmers paddled 
slowly shoreward, perhaps to see no other visitor for a 
month or more, unless some vagrant trading schooner 
dropped in for a load of copra. 

Such was Niua-fu, the last outlying Tongan port on our 
way to Suva, and its isolation suggested wilder lands ahead 
—the lands which every Atlas, until a very few decades 
ago, dramatically described as “The Cannibal Isles of Fiji.” 


II 


There was nothing very wild about the blacks we had on 
board. 

Although the steamer’s regular crew consisted of Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders, we carried a working-gang 
of Fijians, picked up for the local run—the same sort of 
boys who had been so addicted on the previous cargo-boat 
to Christian prayer and worship. 

In color they were much darker than the Polynesians, 
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with slightly negroid features, characteristics that linked 
them rather with the Melanesians of Papua and the Solo- 
mons. There the race is supposed to include occasional 
dwarfish and hideous types, but there were none such among 
these, for here in its eastern outpost there had been a cer- 
tain amount of intercourse with the Tongans. Originating 
from ancient forays and reprisals, it had left its mark in 
both peoples; among those of Nukualofa or Vavau one had 
seen an occasional kinky head; among these Fijians one now 
noted the superior physique and the occasional straightness 
of nose that betokened at least a dash of Polynesian. 

Perhaps they were a trifle less bulky, but what they might 
otherwise have lacked in impressiveness was quite supplied 
by their marvelous manes of bushy hair, which stood out a 
full six inches about their craniums, unapproached any- 
where else in the world for abundant tropic luxuriance. 

These fuzzy halos were their chief joy and pride, and they 
spent much of their time brushing them, using a wooden 
comb with prongs like those of a pitch-fork, or treating the 
naturally jet-black locks with solutions of lime and clay 
to give them a shade of crimson or maroon. Primarily, of 
course, the “beautification” had its practical purpose—to 
discourage lice from nesting in such a heaven-designed para- 
dise—but the gorgeous coloring also appealed to primitive 
taste, and they vied with one another to intensify an effect 
which already was often weird and grotesque. 

It gave them at times a ferocious aspect, yet in nature 
they were completely child-like. They chattered constantly 
among themselves, always at the top of their lungs, and 
whether on watch or lolling under the fo’castle, or squatting 
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in a huddled group to soak their noon-day hardtack in a 
water-filled kerosene tin, they were ever ready at the slight- 
est excuse, or no excuse at all, to burst into roars of deep- 
throated laughter that broke like the explosion of a dynamite 
bomb. 

When I brought out my portable typewriter and tried to 
work, they gathered outside the cabin windows, perching 
upon the spray-dashed rail in unrestrainable curiosity, and 
no annoyed scowling on my part would induce them to leave. 
For the moment they became quiet, discussing me in awed 
whispers, fascinated by the click of the keys and entranced 
by the jingle of the bell at the end of the line. And as to 
posing for photographs, they were more than willing; unlike 
most native races, which are apt to prove superstitiously 
wary of a camera, these Fijians fairly fought for a promi- 
nent position in the group, crowding up close to squint into 
the lens, as though to discover the miracle. 

“They’ve got the minds of ten-year-olds,” explained. the 
Australian seaman, “but they’re the best workers in the 
islands—if they feel like it. One of those jokers can shoul- 
der a bag of sugar that would take four white men to lift. 
I saw one of ’em come down to the dock a few weeks ago 
with a two hundred pound stoker on his back. Just out of 
sheer kindness, mind you, for the Aussie was so drunk that 
when the kanaka set ’im down, ’e took a swing at the 
blighter what was ’elping ’im. ’E bashed ’im in the bleed- 
ing eye, too, but the black never got narked about it. ’E 
just took a boat’ook and bashed ’im back—out of sheer 
kindness. Then ’e put ’im over ’is bloody shoulder again, 
and carried ’im up the plank, and put ’im to bed. Like a 
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mother ’e was. Yep; they’ve got the minds of ten-year- 
olds.” 


10 


In manner, these Fijian “boys” showed little of the cocki- 
ness of the Tongan. 

To a white man they were always respectful—like Brit- 
ain’s native subjects everywhere—and they even made a 
courteous detour when a passenger met them on the deck. 
It really was difficult to believe that such laughing, good- 
natured black-fellows had ever been known as the world’s 
most degraded and savage race. 

But such was the truth. 

When the early whalers invaded these waters, the natives 
would put out in war-canoes to pursue them. Those who 
landed—either through adventurous courage or the calamity 
of shipwreck—met with varying fortunes, some being eaten, 
others becoming the helpless buffoons of negroid chiefs, a 
very few (through proficiency with a musket) rising among 
the natives to high honor and a private harem. But mostly 
the first settlers herded together for mutual protection in 
communities by themselves to eke out a precarious existence 
at the edge of the beach, with the cooking-pots sizzling 
within tickle-distance of their nostrils, and now or then— 
according to their chronicles—the Fijians would come down 
to leave a chunk of human flesh on their fence-pickets as 
a warning to behave themselves. And their cannibalism 
continued here long after Fiji became a British possession. 

Incidentally—to wax briefly historical—it was an Ameri- 
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can Consul who caused Great Britain to intervene. As the 
local historians tell it, with evident relish, this Yankee was 
celebrating the Fourth of July back in 1849, when he ab- 
sent-mindedly burned down the consulate. Looking around 
for some means of retrieving his losses, he “decided to put 
the blame for his misfortune on to the Tui Viti (King of 
Fiji), thus presumably insuring the attention of his Gov- 
ernment to this and similar claims preferred by other Ameri- 
can citizens resident in or trading with Fiji.” 

The King at that time, or rather the most prominent chief 
—since he was only one of many—was a doughty old canni- 
bal named Cakobau (pronounced Thakombau), and pos- 
sibly many of the claims were justified. But the final bill 
of $45,000 quite staggered a ruler of limited authority, whose 
only assets were a few cocoanut trees, and while Cakobau 
was a most accomplished man-eater, he was not versed in 
finance. 

When American gunboats began calling around to in- 
quire why he did not pay the bill, he turned to Great Britain 
for aid, offering Queen Victoria the whole Fiji Islands—to 
which his own title was doubtful—if only she would settle 
the account and let him retire in peace. 

At this first offer, Queen Victoria refused. Cakobau then 
turned to Uncle Sam with the invitation that he take the 
islands and stop his eternal dunning. But meanwhile the 
Civil War had broken out in America, and Uncle Sam was 
now too busy fighting over the blacks at home to think of 
adding any more to his population. So at length Great 
Britain reconsidered. By this time, it seems, Cakobau had 
also changed his mind, and wished to withdraw the offer. 
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But the British had definitely decided to accept it, whether 
he withdrew it or not, and Fiji became a Colony of the 
Crown on the roth of October, 1874. 

Thus the U.S.A. lost a chance to pick up one of the 
best pieces of real estate in the South Pacific. 

On the map at home it had looked to me—as it probably 
looked to those in Washington—like a mere speck in the 
ocean, about an inch and a half northeast of Australia, too 
small even for the daub of pink that might have associated 
it with the rest of the Empire. But in reality, when a day’s 
placid steaming brought us within sight of the group, it 
proved to be a cluster of some 250 islands, ranging in size 
from real specks to great hulking chunks of land a hundred 
miles across, with a total area of 7,083 square miles, ex- 
ceeding even that of our own Hawaii. 


IV 


For another whole day we cruised through the Windward 
Passage and across the Koro Sea, past Taviuni, the “garden 
of the group,” past Vanua Levu, the “long land,” past other 
countless islands that reared themselves aloft from the foam- 
ing beach in their own oceans of verdure, leaving even the 
trees behind as they towered nakedly in purple rock to drink 
from the clouds themselves—until the lumpy green island 
of Ovalau blocked our path. 

Its little port of Levuka, our only stopping place on the 
road to Suva, was the oldest white settlement in Fiji. It 
dated back to 1835, to the days of the whalers and canni- 
bals, and it once had been the European capital. But with 
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the transference of the seat of government to Suva, it had 
become but a trading-post basking in dreams of the past; 
a recent insect blight had robbed it of the cocoanut palms 
which once had embellished its shore; and the old romantic 
city stood out a trifle bare, like a bird of paradise plucked 
of its tail-feathers. 

At the waterfront a dirty surf rolled in. From a distance, 
it may have been the turquoise or the amethyst of tropical 
fiction, but at close range it washed against the concrete 
breakwater as a coffee-colored fluid, bringing home discarded 
cocoanut-shells, empty gin-bottles, and equally unfelicitous 
driftage. The town itself, a string of Chinese shops along 
the sea-wall, and a scattering of European bungalows climb- 
ing the hills beyond, was a trifle shabby, built of paint- 
thirsty wood and weather-beaten tin. 

It looked historic, however, and one felt that many of the 
queer craft at anchor in the harbor had known adventurous 
days. They were crude, blunt old sloops and schooners, 
some defiant of nautical classification, one of them an 
ancient square-rigged frigate, worthy of a museum, with 
“Liverpool” barely decipherable upon its stern. 

The old vessel was waiting now to be cut to a coal hulk 
in the interests of a new progress, and the only “savages” in 
sight were a dozen portly dark women robed in clumsy 
mission gowns, selling coral souvenirs on the wharf. But 
the background still remained, and nowhere could one crave 
a more glorious setting than its pinnacles of purple rock 
jutting from the tangled masses of the jungle, all wet and 
steaming with the tropic mist, with cascades of white river 
tumbling from its highest cliffs to become vapor as they 
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fell, while the clouds played hide and seek among the top- 
most crags. 

To look upon it was to sense its fascination for the voy- 
age-weary seamen of the old whaling days, who had risked 
the most hideous of deaths to leave their ships and settle 
here. And to feel like stopping, even to-day. 


Vv 


I was standing on the wharf, looking at the ancient square- 
rigger in the harbor, when an old, old man came toward me, 
and stood looking at it, too, with tears in his salty eyes. 

He was a woebegone chap in the raggedest of clothing, 
with his chin unshaven and his mustache untrimmed and his 
equally unkempt hair protruding in a ragged white halo all 
around the brim of a soiled felt hat, to give him a most 
striking resemblance to a straw-stuffed scarecrow. 

“That’s the sort of lady J once loved,” he said, nodding 
toward the rotting ship. “Yes, sir, I used to put out of 
Frisco in one of those, over sixty year ago, with the scum 
of the earth for a crew, picked from all the pubs and gutters 
and put aboard drugged by the crimps. The sea was the sea 
in those days.” 

“You’ve quit it now?” I suggested politely. 

“Yes, my lad. There’s no real sailing like there used to 
be. It was a man’s game then. After a tug had towed us 
five miles out, we had to break those fellows in, and most 
of them were fighting mad when they came out of their 
stew. Oh, we buckos weren’t as bad as we’re pictured, but 
we had to break them. We’d shanghaied them, of course— 
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the only way you could get your seamen—and they’d raise 
hell if we didn’t handle them rough. But we whipped them 
into sailormen, and they thanked us when we came home, 
for bringing them back to manhood.” 

He sighed. 

“And nowadays, all a skipper has to do is put on full 
speed ahead and follow his chart. So I’ve quit. I’m too old, 
anyhow—ninety-four, going on ninety-five. Yes, sir. I was 
born in Reno, Nevada, back in the days when there were 
only two grizzly bears on the station platform to receive 
the Overland Limited.” 

“Oh, you’re an American?” 

“Yes, sir, and proud of it. I was a scout against the 
Apaches in Arizona. I fought all through the Civil War 
with Sherman. And Id have been in the last one, too, if 
they’d taken me. I went up to the recruiting office right 
here in Levuka. ‘Age?’ asked the clerk, without looking up. 
‘Eighty,’ I lied. He just sat there and laughed and laughed. 
Then he gave me two bob for a drink. Yes, sir, he gave me 
two bob for a drink.” 

I took the hint, and led him down Levuka’s straggling 
waterfront to one of its two hotels, where he ordered a 
double-whiskey, and babbled on, in strangely good Eng- 
lish for a beachcomber. 

“Y’ve been right here in Fiji, sir, for near threescore of 
my years, and Fiji was Fiji in those days. There were 
twenty-two of these pubs in Levuka then, and the spiders 
didn’t spin any webs on them, either. They were all de- 
pendent on sailing ships for their stock, and it was their 
regular gag to advertise, ‘The kerosene runs out to-night; 
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this is your last chance to play billiards.’ But the liquor 
never ran out. No, sir. I can remember when they carted 
the Crown Prosecutor himself through the main street in a 
wheelbarrow and locked him up for being drunk and dis- 
orderly, and he had to prosecute himself. And the bar-men 
were always generous, too, in those days—about setting up a 
drink.” 

He looked appealingly at the man behind the counter, 
who took no notice of it. 

“You could always make a living here in those days. All 
you had to do was come in off the beach and go to one of 
the big trading firms, and be set up as a branch-trader 
yourself. They’d give you a few dozen cases of trade gin— 
which came in a case of twelve bottles, each holding more 
than a quart, at 15 shillings a case—and you’d just sign a 
promise to send all the copra you got to the firm that set 
you up, and off you’d go to open business for yourself on 
some small out-of-the-way island. I cleaned up a fortune 
myself here, dealing with the cannibals. And now I’m old 
and broke.” 

“You’ve always been broke,” grunted the bar-man, but 
he refilled the glass. 

The aged beachcomber deigned no reply. 

“T’ve seen things in this place,” he continued, “before the 
Fijians got civilized. JI can remember when they lived 
right across the bay from Suva, and they’d come over some- 
times, looking for a meal. We used to clip the hair off those 
the missionaries converted, so we could tell at a glance 
which was which. And when we saw a frizzly-head, we’d 
shoot it. 
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“Yes, sir, I did a bit of fighting right here, just to keep in 
practice. And they were mighty treacherous devils, too, let 
me tell you. They didn’t often fight you face to face— 
unless they outnumbered you about forty to one. They’d 
sneak up behind you and clout you over the head with a 
club when you didn’t expect it. Oh, you hear a lot about 
their being great warriors and all that, but they were just 
like all savages—they didn’t take any useless risk. 

“They had a war cry, you know—the most blood-curdling 
thing you ever want to hear—but they didn’t shout it as 
they rushed into battle. They sneaked into battle and let 
out the whoop after they’d surprised a victim. And they’d 
yell just as loud if the victim were a woman or a child. 

“But once they’d slaughtered the enemy, they were mighty 
brave heroes. They’d come sailing home with the prisoners 
hanging from the mast, and the whole village would turn 
out to welcome them and help them torture the poor fel- 
lows. They’d cut out chunks from a captive and eat them 
raw, while he writhed in agony. Or they’d make him eat a 
piece of his own body. And finally, when they got tired of 
teasing him, they’d pick him up and run with him, to smash 
his brains out against a rock or a tree. Then they’d do 
him up nicely in banana leaves and stuff him full of hot 
stones, and roast him ’til he was done to a turn. 

“Oh, they were a bloody lot in those days, sir. Take old 
Cakobau, for instance.” 

“Did you know him?” I interrupted. 

“T was secretary to his prime minister, sir.” 

“The hell you were,’ grunted the bar-tender, but the 
yarn-spinner was all set. 
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“T was secretary to his prime minister,” he repeated pro- 
foundly. ‘And a fine upstanding man old Cakobau was, 
too. At the age of six, he clubbed the daylights out of his 
childhood playmate; and later on, he strangled his father’s 
five wives. But that was all in the game; his pater, old 
Tanoa, had once bitten several pieces out of an uncle he got 
mad at, and he’d left it in his will that all those old ladies 
were to be choked. Cakobau just did his duty, as he saw 
it, before he got religion, but he was every inch a king, 
except that he had no authority, and the British had to 
crown him first, so the cession of the islands would be legal. 

“T made the crown myself. A piece of tin it was, but I 
gilded it very nicely. And I made him a velvet robe out of 
an old pool-table cover, and sewed it with pieces of cotton 
to make it more majestic. Then I gave him a cavalry saber 
for his scepter, and if I do say it myself, that colored gentle- 
man did look kingly. We fixed up a throne—a big chair 
full of turkey-red cushions—and the band played, ‘See, 
the Conquering Hero Comes,’ which was all it could play, 
and a couple of trumpeters from a warship sounded the 
fanfare, and one of the missionaries blessed him, and finally 
we had a banquet, forty or fifty pigs supplied by Cakobau 
himself, and oodles and oodles of gin. Oh, Fiji was Fiji 
in those days, and everybody was liberal.” 

He looked again at the man behind the counter. 

“No more,” said that individual. “Youre a bum. And 
you’ve been a bum ever since you came down here, less than 
ten years ago, to teach school, and lost your job for boozing.” 

The beachcomber shook his head, sadly, at the insult. 

“Huh! I could have been the first governor of the islands, 
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if I hadn’t been too proud to give up my American citizen- 
ship!” 

And he walked indignantly out—to try his luck at the 
other pub. But as I was destroying the elaborate notes I 
had taken, the bar-man intervened. 

“You'd better save those,” he advised. ‘His yarns are 
often quite accurate as to color and atmosphere. He gets 
most of the data at the public library. Aside from his per- 
sonal part in the events, he’s probably one of our best 
authorities on the early life of Fiji.” 


VI 


Perhaps it’s just as well to quote him. 

For there was nothing dramatic about the new Suva which 
we entered on the morrow. We sailed instead into a very 
pleasant harbor among rolling green hills—to dock at the 
most modern, up-to-date, and commercially important city 
in Oceania. 

From the big wharf one saw only warehouses, coal dumps, 
and a barren field, beyond which rose a low hodge-podge 
of shops and sheds, prematurely aged by the blurring damp- 
ness of the rainy season. There were no waving cocoanut 
palms to greet one, no variegated crotons or hibiscus or 
flowering bougainvillea to proclaim the lovely tropics; noth- 
ing, in fact, even to suggest tropics, except the few bleak 
signs which advertised “Planters Union,” “Copra Store,” or 
“Buy Your Sun Helmet Here.” And the blazing treeless 
road that led townward took one through a region of squatty, 
two-storied buildings whose balconies, projecting over the 
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narrow sidewalk, appeared to sag in utter dejection, out- 
wardly the shabbiest of cities. 

But behind their paintless fronts, these shops were sur- 
prisingly well provided with everything that a visitor might 
demand. From their offices were directed dozens of branch 
trading-establishments throughout not only Fiji, but Tonga, 
Rotuma, and Samoa. Little brass plates upon their door- 
ways announced that they held the exclusive agency for sew- 
ing machines, phonographs, and many similar luxuries 
scarcely expected in the ‘Cannibal Isles.” And beyond the 
business district, the street widened and took on new dig- 
nity as it became the “Victoria Parade;” the sea appeared 
again, stretching away to the southward toward mystic pur- 
ple mountains; and pleasant bungalows dotted the hills, 
almost lost in their luxuriant gardens. 

“This is the cross-roads of the South Seas,”’ boasted the 
local Englishman to whom I carried a letter of introduc- 
tion. “You can get to anywhere from here. But right in 
Suva you'll find everything—asphalt streets, electric lights, 
motion pictures, social clubs, schools, pubs, churches, Fords, 
golf-course, Carnegie Library, tennis courts, botanical gar- 
den, museum, stores, jails, and everything. I'll introduce 
you at the Chamber of Commerce and the Y. M.C. A., and 
you can study our savages from the veranda of the best 
hotel in Polynesia.” 


CHAPTER XII 
THE “SAVAGES” OF SUVA 
I 


I sTOPPED at one of the smaller hotels on the Victoria 
Parade. 

It was somewhat less luxurious than the proudly adver- 
tised “best hostelry in the South Sea Islands,” but it was the 
favored resort of the old-timers who kad known Fiji in its 
cannibal days and whose local color did mot come from the 
public library. 

From the veranda—upon which all the rooms opened, 
doorless, with cheesecloth curtains flapping in the breeze— 
I could look across the road to a small park where, as re- 
minders of these good old times, there stood the ceremonial 
stones upon which the savages used to dash out the brains 
of their victims before turning them over to the waiting chef. 

“Those came from Mbau, King Cakobau’s former strong- 
hold,” the ex-adventurers explained. “He had a regular 
arena there, and when they caught a bunch of prisoners, he 
and his court would sit and watch the blood spatter. Just 
like a Roman holiday, it was, except that the signal was 
always thumbs down.” 

But times had changed. On the day of my arrival Suva 
declared another sort of holiday—to watch two native Fijian 


teams compete for the island cricket championship! 
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My room-boys at the hotel were Fijians—tall, handsome 
young fellows in clean white swlus (the lava-lavas of 
Samoa) and linen military coats that buttoned to the neck. 

They were never very efficient, but invariably cheerful, 
respectful, and attentive. 

They would come to my doorway at frequent intervals, 
rap gently, enter, and look around as though in search of a 
favor to perform. They never discovered it themselves. 
Yet the moment I called to their attention that the bed was 
still unmade, or the floor unswept, or the water-jar unfilled, 
or the rubbish unremoved, they hastened eagerly to oblige. 

Above all else, they were scrupulously honest. No one in 
the establishment thought of locking a door—for there was 
not a door in the entire house—but nothing ever disap- 
peared as a traveler’s possessions invariably disappear under 
such circumstances in the Orient or Latin America. 

Each morning, at about seven, there would be a parade 
of constables and prisoners along the sidewalk beneath 
my veranda—the native policemen in scalloped white skirts 
and khaki jackets, the convicts in the usual striped overalls 
—hbut only the former were Fijians. The latter were always 
Hindus or other East Indians, many of whom had been 
imported into Fiji to labor at the jobs which the indolent 
islanders found distasteful. 

“Don’t you fellows ever go to jail?” I asked the boys. 

“No, never go jail,” they grinned. “Fiji feller, he good 
feller.” 


Which seemed to be a fact. In addition to their honesty, 
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they possessed a happy disposition that apparently fore- 
stalled the possibility of quarrels. Fun-loving and averse 
to the tedium of steady work, the whole Fijian population 
of Suva appeared to spend the time strolling aimlessly up 
and down the Victoria Parade, always traveling sociably in 
twos or threes or larger groups, chatting at the top of their 
healthy lungs and bursting into whole volleys of those idiotic 
guffaws. 

Despite their evident unemployment, they were always 
neatly dressed, the men supplementing their su/us with at 
least a shirt and sometimes with collar and tie and a gray 
tweed European coat, the women with a one-piece gown that 
fell from the neck to knees, while their modest sulus con- 
tinued to the ankles. They joshed one another in booming 
voices as they passed, but they appeared each to prefer the 
company of the same sex. The girls walked together, often 
five or six of the huge matronly-built creatures abreast, un- 
self-consciously holding hands. So, too, did the men, until 
one became quite accustomed to the sight of the burly black 
policemen walking their beats in pairs with their little 
fingers innocently and childishly intertwined. 

They didn’t belong to the background. Rather did they 
give one the impression that they were the visitors instead 
of the real inhabitants. And they seemed to find the whole 
European city a vastly funny thing, for their laughter 
echoed constantly from morning until night, breaking 
vehemently, with that explosive bomb-like effect and as sud- 
denly subsiding. 

Could these be the Cannibal Isles? 
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I sat up late one evening, listening to a trader who’d 
come out in the early ’7os. 

In this Anglicized Suva, one rather missed the pleasant 
loafing places of other tropical colonies—the sidewalk cafés 
of a French possession, or the plaza promenades of a Span- 
ish—but the balcony was not so bad. The breeze carried a 
tang of salt; across the road there sounded a gentle wash of 
seas against the coral breakwater; and from the street below | 
came the shuffle of bare feet and an occasional burst of that 
startling native laughter. 

“Tt was sandalwood mostly that we came here for,” 
mused the old fellow. ‘‘You’ve seen it probably—a fragrant 
red bark—although there’s not so much of it left. 

“The natives used to scent their cocoanut oil with it and 
rub themselves with it, same as they do to-day, and the 
civilized ladies had taken a notion to it, too. So lots of us 
came out for it, and some of them cheated the natives— 
promised them tobacco and muskets and things, and got 
them to load the whole schooner with it, and then up- 
anchored and ran. 

“That sort of thing made the Fijians pretty ugly, and 
their dispositions were none too nice to start with. But they 
wanted our stuff—hatchets and knives, and especially 
razors—and though you sometimes suffered for the fellow 
who’d cheated them before, you could finally make friends. 
Though not real friends. They’d let you land and all that, 
and promise you safety, but that was only because they 
knew if they killed you, they’d get no more goods. We kept 
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those on the ships, and it was understood that any canoe 
came out would get pumped with lead. And when we got 
ready to leave, we never told them—for then, having all was 
coming to them, they’d be sure to club us. 

“Well, one evening an old chief came to me, and said he 
had a great big piece of sandalwood, which he couldn’t bring 
down until the next day, but that he needed a sharp ax to 
cut itup. He was a dirty-looking old scoundrel, with a quill 
through his nose; his ears were cut full of holes and plugged 
with everything from clam-shells to wire nails; and I didn’t 
like his looks. I couldn’t let him get away with even an ax, 
or they’d think me a damn fool. So I said I'd go along, 
and carry the ax myself, and see the sandalwood before I 
gave it to him. 

“He sort of hesitated. Then he grinned, and we started 
off. I had a couple of my men with me, all of us armed, 
of course, for even though the village was right on the 
beach, it was getting pretty dark, and I didn’t like that 
fellow’s looks. But he had the sandalwood, all right, a 
nice big piece of it and just what I wanted. Only he didn’t 
need the ax for that. He needed it to cut up the bones of 
another man. 

“No; it wasn’t me, thank God! They’d already killed 
him—a chief from another town—and they had him right 
there on the shore, with the pit already dug and the ashes 
hot. They’d been trying to separate him with sharp pieces 
of bamboo, the only knives they had, and they’d managed 
to saw around his wrists and his ankles and his knees and 
his neck, but he was a regular giant, with bones like steel 
pipes, and they couldn’t break them. 
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“T hated to give them that ax. Id never seen a more 
hideous sight in my life than that body, all torn and twisted, 
with his hair singed off in the fire. But they certainly 
wanted it, and they were getting ugly. It was like holding 
a bottle in front of a drunken man and refusing him a 
drink, and I didn’t dare. 

“They got the ax all right. And the next morning, sure 
enough, they brought the sandalwood. It fetched me £20 
in Batavia later—all for one ax. Oh, yes, they usually 
played square, if a trader did. And they even sent along an 
extra present. It was all nicely wrapped up in banana- 
leaves. That was probably the highest tribute they could 
pay toa friend. Only I never unwrapped it. We just threw 
it overboard when they weren’t looking, and then up-an- 
chored. I couldn’t enjoy even salf-beef for a week after. 
They’d said, when they brought it, it was ‘for the Captain’s 
dinner.’ ” 

He grinned at the reflection. 

“That was less than fifty years ago. And now they’re 
the best people in the islands—a damned sight better than 
any of the Polynesians. If you’re here at Christmas time, 
youll see the difference. All the natives come around then 
and give a concert in front of each hotel. The Samoans— 
we've quite a colony of them in town—are always the 
earliest. They’re the progressive fellows, with their ukes 
and their filthy dances, only they’re after cash, and as soon 
as you give them something, they haggle for more. The 
Tongans are dignified—usually too damned dignified to 
come around at all. But the Fijians are fine. They’re late, 
of course, as always, but they do their best for you, and 
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when you’ve tossed them some money as a present, they’ll 
probably go and buy kava and come back to treat you.” » 

He paused as another volley of guffaws rang out upon the 
still night air. From Japan one remembered most vividly 
the clatter of wooden clogs, from China the squeal of ever- 
discordant fiddles, from Mexico the all-night piping of a 
gendarme’s whistle, but Fiji’s distinctive song was that sud- 
den, bomb-like roar. It was idiotic, but strangely infectious. 

The trader sighed. 

“They’re so decent, those Fijians, that when one of them 
has the price of a single drink, he’ll probably take a friend 
to the bar and buy it for Aim. It’s darned hard, isn’t it, to 
look down on people like that?” 


IV 


In general, the white people in Suva did not look down on 
natives. 

On the contrary, they even fraternized to an extent seldom 
found in tropical colonies, where the European usually holds 
himself aloof, conscious always of his own superiority—if 
not divinity—and they seemed thereby to lose no prestige. 

Among my fellow residents at the hotel was a young 
Irishwoman, employed in one of the government offices, who 
was an especial admirer of the Fiji boys. She loved to talk 
of their many virtues and of the warlike qualities of their 
ancestors, to the occasional amusement of the other guests, 
who teased her with such comments as, “They had the same 
idea of a good fight as the Irish have—three men with clubs 
hitting one who hasn’t any.” 
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When she learned that I was writing a book, she became 
anxious that I should carry away a favorable impression 
of her admired subjects, and promptly planned a series 
of afternoon teas on the inn-veranda, to which she invited 
the “very nicest boys” from her government office. 

They came each day in small, slightly-embarrassed 
groups, educated and mannerly young gentlemen with their 
sulus neatly pressed and their toe-nails manicured and their 
hair brushed into the most astounding pompadours. They 
bowed and spoke with marvelous dignity. From their frank 
and unaffected character, one felt that a white man could 
penetrate the surface and reach an understanding quite 
impossible of Orientals and other soul-masked races. But an 
afternoon tea—a function which robs most white people of 
their naturalness—frightened them into the most complete 
and painful silence, and while they beamed their good will, 
their verbal contributions were monosyllabic. 

The young woman did her best to stimulate them: 

“Tevita here is married. Aren’t you, Tevita?” 

WYes?? 

“And he’s very fond of his wife. Aren’t you, Tevita?” 

“Ves,” 

“Now tell us, Tevita, how did you first meet your wife?” 

ONO 2 

“Tevita probably means that his parents arranged every- 
thing, as they did in ancient times. Is that it, Tevita? Or 
did you select her yourself?” 

“No.” 

‘Which do you mean? That your parents talked to her 
parents, and you had to marry her?” 
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“Ves,”? 

“Didn’t you have anything to say about it yourself? 
Didn’t you fall in love with the girl and go to call on her, 
and take her to the moving pictures, and propose to her 
yourself?” 

“Ves,”’ 

That was as far as we usually got. Thereafter the party 
resolved itself into a stilted dialogue wherein the young lady 
and myself discussed Fiji and the Fijians—always very 
flatteringly, of course—and the native youths listened re- 
spectfully and wiggled nervous toes, until permitted to 
escape. 

As a general rule, the Melanesian was not the intellectual 
equal of the Polynesian. In talking with the natives in 
Fiji, one seldom uncovered such a thirst for knowledge as 
had marked Tanfeau’s eager questions on our hikes to- 
gether in the Tongas. Yet to some extent, the seeming 
mental lassitude was undoubtedly due to a reticence in- 
spired by the Fijian’s greater respect for a white man. 

It was never a cringing humility, however, for the native 
—particularly of chieftainly rank—commanded a respect of 
his own. Many of the aristocrats of the younger generation 
had been overseas to universities, and were quite at home in 
the white man’s clubs, to which prominent natives were 
sometimes admitted. Yet they never aped the European, or 
affected his mannerisms, and upon returning from school 
they even reverted to the native costume. 

It was distinctly to their credit, and not a reversion to 
savagery. They looked exactly right in sulus, and the funny 
little skirt never robbed them of masculinity; rather did it 
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set off their powerful, stalwart figures to better advantage, 
and the few Fijians who did occasionally appear in trousers 
—usually the commoners who worked on the wharves— 
seemed thereby to become just plain, ordinary, unimpressive 
fat men. 

To be sure, they compromised to some extent. On the 
street, with their tweed coats they were European from the 
belt up. When they attended the very formal functions, to 
which the European colony invited the higher chiefs, they 
even donned the boiled shirt and the long-tailed evening 
jacket. But even there they marched into the ballroom in 
sulus and bare feet—still proudly Fijian from the belt down. 
And among them, in due time, I met many who would have 
compared favorably with the most intelligent of white men. 

There was Ratu Joni, a stocky gentleman of middle age, 
who could look strangely like a bad boy caught at mischief 
when one discovered him at the bar downstairs, but who 
was considered one of the most capable surgeons in the 
South Seas. 

There was Ratu Sukuna—the “Ratu” being equivalent 
perhaps to the English “Prince,” though sometimes trans- 
lated as ‘“‘Sir’”—who was regarded as Fiji’s leading scholar 
and most distinguished warrior. The European war had 
found him studying at Oxford, and when the British politely 
refused his enlistment, he had promptly crossed the Channel 
to join the French Foreign Legion, with whom he served 
until the end of the conflict, despite three wounds, while 
his brother stowed away in a cattle boat in order to reach 
the front. 

And there was also Josaia. 
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He was of less than kingly rank, his education only that 
of a local college, and I sometimes suspected—since he was | 
also just below club membership—that he came to call per- 
haps from a desire to bask in the glory of being entertained 
by a white man. Having made my acquaintance, he 
came every evening for more than a week, to seat himself 
outside my door with the announcement that I could chase 
him home whenever I grew sleepy. 

Yet there was nothing servile even about this suggestion. 
He came rather like the diplomatic representative of his 
country, always with a shirt to match his sw/w—purple one 
evening and tan the next, both newly pressed—and his 
manner was irreproachable. 

“Ah, Mr. Foster, I’ve come to seé you again. And how 
are you to-night? I’m very pleased to hear that, very 
pleased indeed! And how do you like our Suva? Ah, thank 
you; thank you very much, Mr. Foster! That’s splendid, 
really! Oh, thank you, thank you!” 

He was so consistently diplomatic, and so very gracious, 
and so annoyingly eager to say the things that pleased—a 
characteristic Fijian trait, though not unknown to other 
races—that I was sometimes tempted to take him at his 
word and announce fatigue. But he warmed up surpris- 
ingly one evening, when I touched his racial pride. 

“Why is it,” I asked, “that you say ‘Thank yow’ so often? 
I’ve read somewhere that the people here originally had no 
such word in the language. The historians all point to that 
as an indication of your former depravity.” 

‘We needed no such word. All property was free, and 
one gave to his friends without expecting praise. We said, 
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‘Vinaka,’ ‘It is good.’ Was not that enough? Only lately 
have we learned to say ‘Thank you,’ because the Euro- 
peans like it.” 

“But you were cannibals.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ves. I must admit that we were a degraded people in 
the early days. Yet there were some villages in old Fiji 
where cannibalism was never practiced. And although the 
majority of my ancestors were ruthless, barbarous man- 
eaters, you must remember that we had developed many 
arts, and that we Fijians excelled all the other people of 
the South Seas in making tapa-cloth, in building canoes, in 
carving bowls, even in building our houses, as you will see 
for yourself when you get beyond Suva to the real Fiji. 
Some people even say that the Samoans and Tongans 
learned all their arts from us. And why do white men 
always talk of the time when we were cannibals?” 

I thought he seemed a trifle peeved. He rose gracefully 
—a magnificent youth, six feet or more in height, superbly 
proportioned, with the brawny muscles bulging from his 
calves and gleaming with cocoanut oil. 

“Good night, Mr. Foster. I trust you will enjoy a pleas- 
ant sleep. Beg pardon? Ah, thank you. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Foster. Good night.” 

But he was back again the next evening, as pleasant— 
and as impenetrably polite—as ever. 

To think that Cakobau first distinguished himself at the 
age of six by clubbing his little playmate to death, and 
celebrated his father’s demise by strangling that gentle- 
man’s five wives, or that the father himself once bit large 
chunks from his favorite uncle! 
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v 


Sunday came, and I went with Josaia to the Methodist 
service. 

It was a special occasion, preceding Armistice Day, and 
in preparation for an unusually large attendance, they had 
moved to the Town Hall. The large, barn-like old building 
was still decorated for a dance on the previous evening, 
its ceiling gay with balloons and colored streamers, and its 
stage, where a pulpit had been improvised, was set with 
what appeared to be a French boudoir. 

There was no irreverence, however, about the congrega- 
tion. A few young rakes were inclined to linger in the door- 
way to extract the last bit of flavor from their chewing-gum, 
but they all parked it on the wall before they entered. The 
interior was jammed with natives. Fijians, of course, pre- 
dominated, their hair forming a riot of many shades, from 
the natural black to the lime-induced orange and henna. 
Yet here or there among them stood out a long-faced Sa- 
moan, or a monstrously bulky Polynesian lady from Rotuma 
or the Friendly Isles. Occasionally one glimpsed a chic 
bonnet or an old-fashioned Merry Widow hat, confections 
treasured throughout the week for the Sabbath display, and 
with it sometimes came a squeak of shoes as the belle made 
her way laboriously down the aisle in these unpracticed 
adjuncts of a foreign civilization. 

The night was hot and sticky. Fans waved ceaselessly. 
A dog or two wriggled about among the chairs, seeking a lost 
master. The men sat mostly on one side of the aisle, and 
the women on the other, but there was much moving about 
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and changing of seats—for sociability’s sake—and this cus- 
tom of “visiting” continued even after the service had com- 
menced. 

Once the singing began, however, they were very earnest. 
The choir—a group of serious-looking Fijians, mostly girls, 
quite shapeless and sexless in extra-clumsy gowns—sang 
without accompaniment. Organs had been introduced here, 
but without success, owing to the universal island custom of 
doing as one pleased with his music. And they needed none. 
Without any apparent preliminary note the choir would 
plunge into the hymn in perfect unison, striking the right 
key by the most amazing instinct, and when the harmony 
swelled out, no organ could have equalled it. 

The words, of course, were Fijian. The Lord’s Prayer 
followed, recognizable by its cadences. And finally the 
white minister preached, also in the native tongue, his only 
English phrase being the interpolation—for the benefit of 
the few Europeans present—‘‘Now the collection will be 
taken.” But the Fijians, who interrupted even the prayer 
with shouts of “Vinaka!” “Good!” or “Savinaka!” “Very 
good!” applauded even this. And after the clergyman had 
concluded, they were too enthusiastic to leave. One after 
another, the members of the congregation rose and preached 
sermons of their own until late into the night; groups from 
various villages offered choral numbers; and it took only a 
single voice, raised in a familiar hymn, to bring on another 
general outpouring of joyous, rapturous song! 

On Monday, I found them just as enthusiastic at the 
movies. 

There were two houses which ran nightly in Suva, the best 
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catering to the Europeans with high-class but slightly aged 
films—“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” was now in 
season—and the other to the natives with slap-stick comedies 
and westerns. It was to the latter I went, to find the pit 
another lagoon of bushy manes, and when the piano burst 
into ragtime they rocked the ceiling with their lusty voices, 
improvising in Fijian as they stamped and clapped and 
whooped the more familiar tunes. 

Finally an awed hush. The screen flashed white. Out 
flared the subtitle: 

“They sprinkled it with star dust, to make its lakes so 
grand; and when they had it finished, Sure, they called it 
Ire-land!” 

The crowd went wild. These natives could not read the 
caption, but it made no difference. They cheered every 
colleen, wake, jaunting-cart and shillalah. The Holy Name 
Society could not have been more enthusiastic. But they 
applauded impartially the Jewish comedy that followed. 
They shrieked appreciation of the Pathé News Reel, which 
showed them what happened at Washington back in 1922. 
And finally, when the cowboys and Indians came on, to gallop 
wickedly over the great open spaces of Hollywood, one 
expected the roof to collapse. 

And on Tuesday—Armistice Day—they reached their 
zenith. 

For Britain to-day has no more loyal subject than the one- 
time savage Fijian, and Ratu Sukuna was not the only 
veteran in town. Because of Fiji’s distance from the scene 
of conflict, England did not care to transport even white 
men from Suva to the front, but most of the local Europeans 
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went, at their own expense or that of the city’s wealthier 
merchants, and the natives raised a force to accompany 
them. They and the Maori’s of New Zealand were the only 
native troops allowed in the canteens or the Y. M. C. A.’s in 
France. They rather resented the fact that they saw more 
digging than action—“We, who once were such famous war- 
riors!” lamented Josaia—but they were still ready to cheer 
for the Empire, and on the Fijian coat of arms, above a 
picture of two cannibals with clubs, the inscription read, 
“Fear God and Honor the King.” 

For the big event, all the shops closed again—as they did 
most readily in Suva on much less provocation—and all the 
troops, schoolchildren, dignitaries and such came marching 
to the Town Hall. Throughout the morning there was a 
constant procession of little black boys walking two by two 
and hand in hand, larger boys in shorts and cricket caps, 
white girls of assorted sizes under the guidance of prim lady 
missionaries, fuzzy-topped native girls led by a huge school- 
marm as dark as her umbrella, even a class of tiny Indian 
maidens, daughters of the imported coolie-labor, shrowded 
from head to foot with voluminous gauzy clothing, exact 
replicas of their modest elders. 

The ceremonies would have been held on the green, 
but there was a hint of rain in the sky, and the British Gov- 
ernor was in white and gold, with gorgeous red feathers on 
his sun-hat. So they crowded into the building, too small to 
accommodate them all, and milled about the lawn, where the 
Sergeant of Police, the biggest and stoutest citizen of the 
South Sea Islands, strutted about, glorious in his own crim- 
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son sash and countless medals, trying to hush the noisy, 
laugh-exploding throng. 

There were the usual speeches. The singing of “God 
Save the King.” Then a boom from a little saluting cannon 
on a neighboring roof, and silence—very reverent silence— 
for the dead. It was supposed to last two minutes. It 
lasted ten, twelve, fourteen, twenty. People grew restless. 
One overheard whispers, “How long does this thing keep up? 
Doesn’t the cannon sound again?” It was supposed to. But 
the gun wouldn’t work. The Harbor Master could be seen 
on the roof of the Boys’ Grammar School, tugging in vain at 
the string. The bugler finally lost patience and sounded 
taps. And in the middle of it— 

Boom! 

But it was a success. The governor reached home with 
dry plumes. And the rest of us adjourned to a pub across 
the way to toast the Empire. 


VI 


I was standing at the bar with a couple of the old-timers 
when a handsome, broad-faced, impressive-looking Fijian 
walked in. 

“Didn’t I leave my walking stick here? Jove, I hate to 
lose it! It’s not the intrinsic value of the damned thing, 
but the principle of forgetting it in a pub!” 

The old-timers called him over. 

“Meet Ratu Pope Senilole,” they said, “the grandson of 
Old King Cakobau.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE CITY OF LOST MEN 
I 


In Suva’s white colony—which numbered several hundred 
in a total population of over 13,000o—there were a few Eng- 
lishmen and New Zealanders, but the Australians predomi- 
nated. 

Somewhat after the fashion of Americans they seemed to 
be an exuberant, youthful people, often fickle but always 
vehement in their convictions, wholehearted in whatever they 
undertook, and often prone to extremes. 

They seldom gave one the impression, as does the true 
Englishman, of having evolved a set outlook on life—of 
being completely equipped with formulas for their own re- 
action to every situation and knowing at once whether to 
approve it, resent it with silent dignity, express themselves 
in outbursts of puffy indignation, or write to the London 
Times. 

Instead, these “Aussies” gravitated quickly and unsurely 
from gruffness to pleasant good nature. But there was 
about them a remarkable readiness to make friends, par- 
ticularly at the bar, which—if they did not go to the 
opposite excess of teetotaling—they patronized with their 
characteristic energy. 

They seldom waited, like the tropical Englishman, until 
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familiar with the sight, along about evening, of men at a 
table with bottles and glasses ready, waiting patiently with 
an eye on the western horizon for the zero hour. But not 
in Fiji. Here the early-morning pick-me-up was popular, 
and the rules were catch-as-catch-can, and a goodly share 
of the drinkers were of the insistent, one-more-won’t-do-us- 
any-harm variety. 

The local bars were built with partitions every six feet 
apart, presumably to afford refuge for those who would like 
to take a peg without becoming entangled in an all-day 
session. But there was always sure to be some fellow present 
who craved company, and he was also sure to peek around 
the partition, and it didn’t much matter whether he knew 
you or not. 

“Ah, there you are! Have this with me!” 

An appointment was not an acceptable excuse. As to 
having to catch a train, he knew perfectly well that there 
were no such things in Suva. Anyhow just one little spot 
—or one little “gold-fish” or one little “alarm-clock” or 
some other affectionate little diminutive—wouldn’t do any- 
body any damage. 

It really was a little one, for although you were handed 
the bottle with a generous invitation to pour your own, 
the glasses were marked with a white circle to show you 
where to stop pouring, and the bar-man—or in some places 
a pretty Australian bar-maid—always kept an unsentimental 
eye on the mark. The only trouble was that by the time 
one had finished the harmlessly diminutive potion, several 
more gentlemen would come in, equally friendly, and equally 
insistent that it be repeated. 
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“Oh, come on! This is my shout!” 

They gave one the impression that a refusal would be 
regarded as an outright affront, and might even provoke 
them to violence. After all, only one before you went. And 
presently—if there were any of the old-timers present—the 
yarning would start, with the tales of when Fiji was Fiji, 
and then they were settled for the day, with “shout” pre- 
supposing “shout,” usually justified by the sophistry that 
another round would put everybody in the ideal condition 
to go back to the office and finish his work. 

And the teetotalers—who disapproved most piously of 
the topers—began with a cup at daybreak, sat down to 
morning tea at 10.30, afternoon tea at 4.00, drank more of 
the same beverage at every meal, and habitually kept the 
kettle on the stove in case a visitor called. 

But neither class seemed to go completely to the dogs. 
One looked in vain—either here or in any of the other 
islands I visited—for the picture so popular among maga- 
zine illustrators, of a white man in a native skirt, with his 
beard grown bushy and his naked, sun-tanned arm about the 
shoulders of a local beauty. They all had a decided prefer- 
ence for trousers. The several old-timers of my acquaint- 
ance who had married Fijian wives showed no inclination 
to “go native.” And many of them shaved quite regularly. 


II 


To one in search of local color, the Aussie in Suva was 
most disappointing. 
Between the extremists—those who spent Sunday morn- 
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ing slipping into a pub and those who sat smugly in church 
to pity such weak sinners—the average white man here stood 
out as a sound, sane and fairly temperate individual, intent 
on business, devoted to sport, and bent on living as he lived 
at home. 

If he violated the “rule of sundown,” he also violated the 
rest of the most sacred colonial traditions, scorning all of 
the “‘little tin god” affectations of the European in other 
lands of color. 

After the Orient, where travel itself breeds something of 
snobbishness, it was always a shock to walk into a store 
and find a blond gentleman in his shirt-sleeves behind a 
grocery counter. ‘That in any other tropical settlement, 
would have been a place for natives or half-castes, and one 
instinctively shrank from degrading this fellow Caucasian 
by giving him an order. But here in Fiji, where the native 
wouldn’t do such work and the imported Hindu coolie could 
seldom be trusted near a cash-register, the Aussie held all 
sorts of lowly jobs. Australia was “the land of the white 
working man,” and he prided himself upon it. And all 
British theory to the contrary, he seemed somehow to hold 
the respect of the dusky housewives upon whom he waited. 

In general—except for the occasional old-timer or the 
person of scholarly habits—he knew nothing of Fiji or the 
Fijians, and refused to recognize the fact that Suva, on the 
authority of good geographers, was situated in the tropics. 
For that matter, Suva never seemed particularly tropical. 
With a climate moderated by the sea and the southeast 
trades, its thermometer seldom went above 90° in the hot- 
test months, and despite the fact that the city had the same 
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latitude south of the equator as the sweltering regions of 
India had north of it, very few people bothered with white 
linen or sun-helmets. A solar topee, in fact, was the almost 
infallible mark of a Londoner. The Aussie usually wore 
the same heavy clothing he had worn in Melbourne or 
Brisbane, and the same felt hat, and occasionally horrified 
his English cousins by walking bareheaded in the sun. 

Even the insect pests of most tropical lands were notably 
absent. There were flies and mosquitoes, and little scram- 
bling ants made their appearance whenever a bit of food 
was left unprotected, but they were very shy, and disap- 
peared at the first unfriendly glance. Cockroaches were 
fairly numerous, yet they seldom came out until the late 
hours of the night—in Suva this means after 9.30—when 
they gathered in their own noisy revelry about the bar, 
lapping up the beer suds, and even they would flee hastily 
for cover at the first scratching of a match. 

Fiji enjoyed the same immunity from tropical plagues and 
fevers as did the neighboring islands. And on one occasion, 
when a death was reported, the undertaker himself seemed 
to be surprised. The news of it caught him at the bar, in 
the midst of one of those extended sessions. 

“Huh! Joe dead? What’n’ell’d he want to up and die 
to-day for? I thought he was a friend of mine.” 

Whereupon, being a conscientious soul, he ordered an- 
other round, and left. It was really such an unusual 
occasion that the others let him go. 
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TI 


If the average Suva-ite failed to appreciate what the 
reading public expected of him, he was at least a likable, 
hard-working individual, and he brought something very 
wholesome to the colony. 

This was usually his wife or sister. 

In many lands not far distant, I’ve seen the bachelors 
and possibly the married men congregate at a wharf when 
a ship came in, hungry for a look at a new white woman. 
They never had to do this in Suva. There was an abundance 
here of European girls seldom found in such places, many of 
them young and unmarried and working in the shops and 
offices themselves. 

They were usually attractive, these Australian misses, 
rosy-cheeked and jolly, as athletic as their English cousins, 
yet with a dash of American coquetry. They seemed to 
strike a rather happy compromise between the character of 
the former and the charm of the latter, entering into the 
amusements of their brothers with a boyish yet not un- 
feminine comradeliness that made Suva’s life quite differ- 
ent from that pictured in the movies. 

As evidence, take this advertisement from Suva’s daily 
newspaper: 


THE EasTER CRUISE TO KANADAVU 
Book up without delay! Five days’ real pleasure for 
five guineas! Each night a stay in some lovely harbor! 
A first-class gramophone with over roo records will 
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supply the best of music! Lovers of dancing will be 
catered for! The company will be good, and so far 
is equally divided between ladies and gentlemen! 


If their brothers went to the dogs through the lure of 
native maidens, they didn’t seem to boast about it. For that 
matter, the Fijian belles were reputed to be as chaste as 
those of the neighboring groups, and possibly more so. To 
revert briefly to the all-important question of the South Seas, 
one heard that amours could be arranged more or less easily 
here, not directly, but through a village chief, whose author- 
itative permission was said to sooth the local feminine 
conscience. And the Samoan women in Suva were reputed 
to be of an obliging nature. 

But vice was not flagrant. 

In fact, there was said to be but one notoriously loose 
female in town, an immigrant from the Society Islands. 
If I saw the right one, she’s fifty years of age, weighs half 
a ton, and is slightly scarred from an old case of smallpox. 


IV 


In the daily paper one usually finds a reflection of a com- 
munity’s real frame of mind. 

If the Fiji Times and Herald fell down in this respect 
by not printing scandal, it was probably because the editor 
realized that we knew most of that already. 

Personal items traveled rapidly in Suva, as they do in 
all small colonies or in the smaller cities at home, and we 
all knew one another’s private affairs quite intimately. We 
were aware that Miss was now without her appendix, 
or that Mrs. would have a baby, or that Mr. 


? 


AS THEY REALLY ARE 
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having been left by his wife, was now finding consolation in 
his prayer book and sharing it with the good widow with. 
whom he’d gone to board. And when the young Irishwoman 
at my hotel eloped at five minutes’ notice with a doctor 
returning to England, no extra could have preceded the 
general dissemination of the tidings. 

The paper ignored such trivialities. 

It was quite British in its make-up, the front page featur- 
ing advertisements of Dewar’s Whiskey and other beverages 
manufactured by special appointment to H. M. the King or 
H. R.H. the Prince of Wales, and in such of its inner con- 
tents as came in quotes, the editorial scissors showed a slight 
fondness for “The Seamy-side in Chicago” or other items 
regarding depravity in the U.S.A. But there was a con- 
scientious striving for accuracy in its own news; the editor 
was ever ready to disclaim responsibility for the many con- 
troversial letters which Englishmen in particular love to 
write to periodicals; he was equally ready to print correc- 
tions or retractions, not hiding them among the obituaries 
or smaller ads but placing them prominently in the editorial 
column; and its pages were obviously free from yellow 
sensationalism. Even Fiji’s Hindu laborers could smoke 
bhang or hashish and run amok, and knife their wives, and 
cut their babies into small cubes in the most deliciously dra- 
matic fashion, only to find their efforts recorded in a para- 
graph among the local items, unintriguingly headed ‘The 
Murder Case.” 

The real emphasis was always reserved for sporting 
events, and this perhaps was most truly illustrative of 
Suva’s main interest. 
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The calendar was infested with golf tournaments, tennis 
tournaments, regattas, cricket matches, or horse races. At 
the time of the Melbourne Cup—Australia’s outstanding 
annual derby—bookmakers operated up and down the 
Victoria Parade, crowds waited outside the cable office, and 
no one discussed anything else for several days. When a 
visiting football team came from New Zealand, every shop 
in the city closed again for the afternoon. And at the time 
of my visit, Suva even held a dog show. 

This was a rather unexciting event. Dogs do not thrive 
in Fiji. There’s a mean little worm here which burrows into 
their skin and penetrates to the heart. Fijians are not kind 
to them—the only thing I hold against these natives—and 
Europeans seldom care to import high-class canines from 
home, so that most of Suva’s pups, although as thick as in 
Constantinople, are a mangy, pathetic lot, sitting despond- 
ently on the curb, too weary to wag their tails, yet always 
pitifully friendly and pleading with sore eyes for a pleasant 
word from the passer-by. But Suva had its dog show, just 
the same. The bull-terrier won without competition; so did 
the Airedale and the collie; only the wire-haired champion 
had a real struggle for his laurels, but even with the blue 
ribbon on his collar he looked about as mystified as the 
fellow who lost. 

“The Fiji Agricultural, Pastoral, Horticultural, and In- 
dustrial Show” was more impressive. 

It was held on the customs wharf, mostly in the big ware- 
house sheds, and attended by every Chinaman and white 
man in the capital, with an additional smattering of Fijians, 
Indians, Polynesians, and half-castes. The troops of chil- 
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dren came again from the mission schools, marshaled by 
their prim teachers, parading through the long rooms where 
the exhibits of tropical flowers from the local nursery were 
neatly arranged in their rows of Standard Oil tins, and stop- 
ping to study the latest in European motor cars or ace ati 
sets provided by the local stores. 

It was considered very educational, and it opened with 
great splurge. The band played. The chairman of the 
event made an open-air speech from an improvised stand on 
the dock, thanking “our energetic secretary,” and “our very 
active treasurer,’ and other vigorous persons. Then he in- 
troduced the Governor, now without his red plumes but 
immaculately white and gold, and still worried by the 
weather. 

As he unrolled his manuscript, there was a great milling 
and jostling about the platform. 

He, too, thanked everybody. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, we have here an example of what 
codperation can do to promote—” 

But at that moment came a shout, and there followed an- 
other rush, not toward the speaker but toward the far 
end of the wharf. Something really important was hap- 
pening there, and the crowd quite forgot codperation. 

“What is it? What is it?’? demanded the Governor. 

“A forty-pounder!” whooped the crowd. 

For some one fishing on the pier had just landed a barra- 
couta! And this was sport! The paper gave that event at 
least a dozen columns, with a correct description of the fish. 
And Suva settled back again into its even tenor. 
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Vv 


The heaviest drinking in Suva was probably done on the 
days when the American ships came in. 

Every three weeks the big passenger liner from San Fran- 
cisco would stop for a few hours, and as this was the first 
wet port on its run, the passing tourists usually saw Fiji 
as far as the first pub, although a few of the more thorough 
sightseers sometimes got to the second or third or even as 
far inland as the Grand Pacific Hotel. 

They were ordinarily quite decent and orderly about it. 
They were inclined, of course, to photograph themselves 
with their arms about the frizzly-haired local matrons who 
peddled beads or curios, preferably with a phallic stone for 
a background—an ensemble intended possibly to arouse 
an amorous envy on the part of the office-force at home— 
but they always got back to the ship without the assistance 
of the police. 

The crews of the big cargo-boats caused much more 
trouble, and these were not necessarily Americans. A ben- 
zine ship from Vancouver came in one day, after a long 
voyage, and its seamen poured into the town. By noon they 
were gloriously intoxicated, wobbling about the streets, 
surrounding the native women, demanding kisses and similar 
favors, and overruling all protest. 

A few of their number urged a return to the ship from 
time to time, the debate being held invariably in the center 
of the street, without regard to halted traffic, and always 
ending in a decision to wait and have a few more. By tea- 
time they were quite maudlin, and one—for no discoverable 
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reason—took it upon himself to punch a tall Fijian. The 
Fijian, in better control of his senses, ducked neatly and 
knocked the sailor head over heels. Thereupon the others, 
incensed at such insult to the white race, immediately 
formed a large ring, demanding satisfaction. 

It might have been interesting, had not the police inter- 
vened, led by a frail-looking English leftenant in khaki, 
who, more by diplomacy than by any show of force, marched 
them all to headquarters. There an immense crowd gath- 
ered, while a host of Hindu and Fijian constables blocked 
the doorway as though to prevent an attempt at rescue. 

It was really the police, however, who needed help. From 
within issued loud, irate voices, profane and abusive. Oc- 
casionally the high, shrill tones of the leftenant were heard, 
trying to placate them. Apparently the law felt that it must 
do something about this matter—administer at least a repri- 
mand, if only to preserve its own majesty—but at the same 
time was very, very eager to get these fellows out of the 
house before they wrecked it. 

At last, the happy idea! Arrest the Fijian! And at that 
the sailors, satisfied, came staggering out, two or three of 
them pausing on the steps to do a hornpipe. But a few had 
lingered inside, still discussing the matter. And those out- 
side simply had to go back to see this blarsted thing to a 
finish, and if possible, to hit that nigger again. 

Only the intervention of their own ship’s officers—with 
the argument that a tanker had to leave its wharf before sun- 
down, by regulation—finally brought them straggling out. 
There were more halts, more drinks, more debates on street- 
crossings, and a few fistic battles among themselves. But 
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at last they trooped crookedly and unsteadily away toward 
the docks, followed at a long safe distance by all of Suva’s 
police. 

“Those American sailors are a bad lot!” commented every 
one in Suva. 

“But they’re not American sailors!” I objected. “That 
boat’s from Vancouver.” 

Suva was not convinced. 

“Well, perhaps that’s so. But they act like American 
sailors.” 

And it might be mentioned that the teetotaling faction had 
already organized a Fiji League Against Alcoholism, which 
conducted meetings, flooded Suva with literature printed in 
everything from English to Sanskrit, and even petitioned 
Downing Street—dquite in the manner of the American Anti- 
Saloon League—to make all Fiji dry. 


vi 


Save for these few interruptions, Suva pursued a fairly 
placid and wholesome existence, and only once did I see 
the whole colony go rabid en masse, and act tropical. 

That was when a South Sea movie was shown here. One 
of its captions read: “Suva, the City of Lost Men.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
BLACKBIRDS 
I 


SUVA was not a bad place in which to spend a vacation and 
escape the northern winter. 

But it wasn’t the real Fiji. 

So after a couple of weeks in the capital I walked down 
to where the pavement ends—to a wharf lined with all sorts 
of craft, from big freighters loading for Sydney and Seattle 
to queer, unclassifiable island-cutters. 

The latter lay stem to bow along the dock, varying in 
color from dirty white to grimy black, a perfect hodge- 
podge of cabins, hatches, water-barrels, sky-lights, com- 
panionways and masts, smelling to heaven of moldy copra 
and other exotic cargoes, which filled their holds and littered 
their decks. All cooking was done up forward, within a 
small iron tank; about it were heaped the firewood and the 
blackened tins and the unattractive viands of a two weeks’ 
repast; for sleeping accommodations there were possibly 
a few narrow berths around the auxiliary engine in a cramped 
cabin, already occupied by numberless cockroaches. 

But they all had native names and native crews, and most 
of them native captains. And they were bound for some- 
where—supposedly. 

“When do you sail?” I asked the half-caste skipper of 


the queerest of them. 
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“Ask the Lord,” he said. “I may not put out for several 
weeks. And maybe no one else will. There’s a blow com- 


ing.” 


The blow came. 

A heavy wind swept upon us from the Pacific, heaping 
heavy seas upon the reef. It failed to reach the hill-pro- 
tected city itself, but rain fell in tropic abundance, continu- 
ing with unflagging energy for day after day. 

It was something unprecedented even in Suva, where it 
rains quite regularly throughout the so-called “dry” season. 
There was even some talk of a possible hurricane. To be 
sure, “hurricane” time was April and this was November, 
and furthermore there had not been a really destructive 
storm for years and years, but the merchants all brought out 
the wooden barricades they kept in constant readiness, and 
placed them near their windows, preparing for the worst. 

Nothing came, of course, except the water, yet this grew 
vastly annoying. Sometimes it would stop for a moment; 
sometimes it would drizzle with the fineness of Honolulu’s 
liquid sunshine; sooner or later it always poured again, in 
large, fast-falling drops that bounced high from the pave- 
ments and rattled in ceaseless drum-roll on the tin of Suva’s 
roofs. 

A subtle dampness lingered in the air. Cigarettes grew 
wobbly and spineless, and had to be heated before they would 
burn. Moss formed upon my useless hiking boots, and I 
watched it grow, looking each day to see if any flowers had 
blossomed. My films from the Tongas congealed and 
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formed a jelly. Finally my typewriter ceased to function, 
and thereafter there was nothing much to do except to sit 
on the porch and stare glumly at the other guests, who 
stared as glumly in return. 

The dour old Scot with whom I shared a table in the 
dining-room, and who even in normal times was locally 
called “The Wowser’’—a bit of slang which the Australians 
apply to anyone who disapproves of other human beings— 
had already spoken to me but once during several days of 
three-meals-each together. That had been to request that I 
refrain from smoking. And this storm so ruined his dis- 
position that he ceased speaking altogether. 

Even our Chinese cook went into the most un-oriental 
tantrums. He was a temperamental individual, addicted to 
inventing odd English names for his dishes, and nothing 
distracted him more than to have the typist alter his menus 
or strike out “Custard soup.” Now, when the Fiji boys 
teased him, he would become really violent, and pursue them 
about the back courtyard with a murderous meat-cleaver, 
until the young Australian housekeeper rushed out to inter- 
vene with her arresting cries of: 

“Tsay! Oh, Isay! What’s going on here?” 

Come to think of it, the only people who maintained com- 
plete equanimity throughout this period of mental strain 
were the Fijians themselves. 


TII 


At the moment, most of Fiji’s leading chieftains happened 
to be in town. 
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There was to be a congress of them at Bau shortly—a 
three-yearly gathering similar to the Samoan fono—at which 
they were to discuss local issues and make recommendations 
to the Governor. 

They, too, were waiting for the rain to cease, and most 
of them were hitting it up at the bar downstairs. Not being 
fortified by a wine-bibbling ancestry, they quickly showed 
the effects of alcohol, usually in a guilty look, as though 
they considered themselves bad boys on a rampage; they 
became very talkative and a trifle silly; but they retained 
their good nature, and they were ludicrously humble before 
the bar-maid as they asked for another round. 

“Permits!” she would snap at them. “Show your per- 
mits! I won’t serve you until I see your permits!” 

And these leading princes of Fiji would line up very much 
in the manner of small children in awe of a strict disciplin- 
arian, to present the slips of paper which testified that they 
were entitled to the special privilege of imbibing spirituous 
beverages. 

In none of the island groups nowadays was whiskey 
sold indiscriminately to natives. Even in the Independent 
Tongas, although white men might purchase all that their 
finances or physical capacity would allow, the Tongans them- 
selves, by act of their own government, could obtain it 
only on certificate, and were entitled to but one bottle of 
hard stuff a month, or its alcoholic equivalent in wine and 
beer. The certificate was not a temporary one issued by 
a doctor, but a permanent affair. There were exactly one 
hundred of them in circulation, held only by the most aristo- 
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cratic of nobles, and possession of one was somewhat equiva- 
lent to a seat on the New York Stock Exchange. 

In Fiji the number of permits was not confined to a 
definite figure, but they were similarly issued as a rule only 
to those of rank. Thus they became a criterion of native 
social standing. In fact, a traveler visiting a Fijian village 
was rather expected to bring the head-man a quart of 
whiskey as the gift most in keeping with his position. 
Here there was no specific limit as to quantity, but any 
man who abused his privilege, either by too obvious over- 
indulgence or by procuring liquor for friends not entitled to 
it, might at any time be deprived of his permit and find him- 
self among the dry. And the pub-proprietors and bar-maids 
were most exacting and careful in their dealings, since any 
infraction of the law on their part meant a £50 fine and loss 
of license. 

They took no chances. 

“Permits! Permits! Show your permits!” 

Some of these giants were undoubtedly of royal blood, the 
descendants of mighty kings. The old communistic state 
had been far from a democracy. Rather was it a feudal 
patriciate wherein the chief, as the nearest living kin to 
the local ancestor-god—some remote personage to whom the 
tribe traced common descent—was very nearly sacred. He 
was the high arbiter of all disputes, and the absolute com- 
mander of his village; in some cases his body and belongings 
are said even to have been ¢abu to the touch of a commoner. 

To-day, of course, under the British Empire, this former 
authority was greatly limited. Fiji was now run by a 
Governor and a Council of white men, with a couple of 
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native advisers, and the only chiefs with constitutional power 
over their fellows were the roko tui’s or district representa- 
tives of the Crown. But the Fijians themselves still accorded 
full honor and hereditary title to the blue-bloods who held 
no official position, supporting them when necessary in their 
accustomed luxury, addressing them at Ratu, and treating 
them with the same respect as in the early days. 

But the diminutive Australian damsel behind the counter 
had no such reverence for royalty. 

“Permits! Show your permits!” 

Some of them displayed their certificates a great many 
times, but their dispositions remained unruffled. And they 
didn’t care how wet it was outside. 


IV 


One of my friends in town was the Fortune Hunter, who 
was also waiting to get away, and as he was no more par- 
ticular than I about a destination, we planned to go to- 
gether. 

His object was exploration, with a view to discovering 
gold. He had already spent many of his fifty odd years 
seeking it in Fiji, and never having found any—except an 
occasional speck—he was the more positive that there must 
be a lot of it still there. 

Every evening he would come sauntering around to my 
room—a portly, ruddy, hail-fellow-well-met sort of wan- 
derer, with a Rooseveltian physique—to hail me with the 
welcome news that we were to set out in the morning!” 

“Pack your kit, boy! We leave at sun-up!” 
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The destination varied. Sometimes we were headed inland 
on foot into this main island of Viti Levu; sometimes a 
schooner was to take us to Ngau or Vanua Leva or the Lao 
Group. Each time it changed, the faithful Josaia would 
write another letter of introduction to some college chum in 
the port ahead: 


DEAR YCA: 

Sa lako yani ogori ko Misi Foster edua na cauravou ni 
Amerika e dau volai tukutuku e lakova voli na vuravura 
ka vola voli nai tukutuku kece ni veivanua sa taleva. 

Yours very truly, 
WEKAMU. 


At daybreak the room-boy would awaken me—he always 
came around at this time anyhow, with a cup of tea, which 
he administered by force, if necessary—and thereafter, with 
two hours to wait until some one downstairs banged the 
dishpan that proclaimed breakfast, I would sit on the 
veranda to watch for the sun. 

It had a most deceitful way of coming up at about this 
time, rising from a dull mist, and building in the skies a blue 
and green and bruised-looking rainbow. The waves, also 
deceitfully calm in the harbor, crept across the shallow 
mud-flats in a pleasant, gentle way, seeming not to break 
but just to diminish and disappear. The light, rolling over 
the bay, left the water slate and purple, yet picked out the 
anchored trading schooners and painted them a shimmering 
white, and although they were of any other color, they stood 
out as brilliant high-lights upon the gray and cloudy canvas. 

On those days—with nothing more to see in Suva—the 
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grimy little vessels looked like lovely private yachts. But 
outside the reef the wind was still blowing, and sooner or 
later, the Fortune Hunter would come sauntering around to 
announce that the trails were reported impassable or the 
skippers refused to sail. 


Vv 


One morning as I waited for breakfast, another gentleman 
came to call. 

“VYou’re a journalist?” 

“Why, er—possibly.” 

“And you want yarns about the islands?” 

“Very much.” 

“Sit down, then, and listen to this. Once upon a time, 
when I was sailing through the Tongas, there was a king. 
Good introduction, eh? It was the first steamboat he had 
ever seen. Still better,eh? Each day he would come aboard 
with all his court, everybody naked except for bark-cloth. 
Priceless, eh? This was supposed to be an official call, 
though what he really wanted, naturally, was rum. Well, 
we took him through the vessel, and explained the engines 
to him, and finally, for his entertainment, we started the 
machinery. But the moment we commenced to move, he and 
his whole court jumped overboard and began swimming 
down under the ship. ‘Why did you do that?’ we asked him 
afterward. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘we wanted to see the legs by 


which the boat walked on the bottom.’ How’s that for a 
yarnr” 


“That’s fine. Proceed.” 
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“Right-oh, but let’s get on to business. You owe me two 
bob for that. I’m out of work, and haven’t got a bean. 


But I’ve plenty more yarns, and better ones, and I’ll quote 
you prices from two bob up, with some real comical ones at 
half a quid.” 


vI 


Among the old residents of Suva, however, that visitor 
was most exceptional. 

As a rule, they not only told their experiences gratis, but 
vied with one another for the privilege of ransacking their 
memories, and if they could not themselves recall a cannibal 
banquet, they would trot forward some one who could. 

He was usually introduced as the Unthroned Emperor of 
Somewhere, or the Grand Old Man of Some-Place-Else. 
His friends proclaimed him the undisputed best authority in 
the Fiji Islands, if not in the whole of Oceania. And he 
seldom denied it. In fact when he learned that this was 
my fourth week in town, he usually looked offended, as 
though he couldn’t understand why I hadn’t looked him up 
before. 

“Why, hell, son! I’m the fellow that gave Jack London 
all his yarns!” 

There was a distinct rivalry among such old-timers. If 
the Grand Old Man happened to mention that he had once 
blackbirded with the famous Bully Hayes, the Uncrowned 
Emperor was pretty certain to inform you that he had 
blackbirded without Hayes. When they cleared their 
throats, the bar-maid’s eyes would quite lose their luster, as 
though she had heard it all on many previous occasions. 
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And now or then, one would warn me that the other was a 
bit of a liar. 

But they were very kindly old fellows, and tried con- 
stantly to help with their advice: 

“Vou must go to Bau,” said the Grand Old Man. “As 
soon as these chiefs have their meeting, either next week, 
or the week after, or the week after that, they’ll probably 
hold a meke. That’s the old cannibal war-dance. They 
dress in bark-skirts, and grease their bodies, and paint their 
faces, and it’s worth seeing when they come out with their 
old clubs and spears. Of course, it’s only pantomime, but 
it'll raise every hair on your head when they march and 
counter-march, and rush at each other, just as in the old 
days. And when they give their shout—the yell they used 
to give when they’d killed some poor devil—boy, that'll 
make your blood curdle.”’ 

“Bosh!” protested the Uncrowned Emperor, who in- 
variably had a better idea. “The thing for him to see is 
the firewalkers in Mbenga. That’s real, if they’ll put on a 
show. They dig a pit about three feet deep, and fill it with 
wood and stones, and start a fire. When the stones get 
white-hot, they rake out the wood, and walk across in their 
bare feet. It’s a religious rite, and their faith protects 
them.” 

“Faith, hell! It’s just a trick. I’ve seen it myself. They 
use volcanic rock, and lava cools quickly on the surface. 
Of course it’s hot; they’ll prove it to you by throwing on 
dry leaves, and the leaves curl right up. But the outside of 
the stones, where their feet touch, doesn’t burn, and their 
feet are like hoofs, anyhow. Even at that, half of them 
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jump off before they reach the other end of the pit. And if 
it’s a religious rite, well, they only seem to get pious when 
some fool traveler pays them twenty-five quid.” 

Thus the controversy raged inside, and the rain outside. 
This was no time for firewalking. The chiefs, having held 
their council indoors and spent all their money at the pub, 
dispersed without any further celebration. And after a 
session with the Undisputed Best Authorities, I could never 
decipher my own notes the next morning. 


VII 


There finally came a suggestion of something to see just 
outside of Suva itseli—a Solomon Island Village. 

Its people were.those who had been brought out as black- 
birds, or “recruited labor,” in the early days of the colony, 
when—since the Fijians wouldn’t plant sugar—professional 
recruiters, often little better than slave-merchants, went to 
the distant islands of the Solomons or New Hebrides, and 
brought back schooner-loads of young cannibals, whom they 
forced to work. 

The British government, of course, had stopped all this, 
and shipped most of the blackbirds home, but a few had 
chosen to remain, retiring back into the bush to form a 
colony of their own, from which they seldom came to town 
or mingled with the Fijians. 

A lady from Suva, while strolling in the country several 
weeks before, had blundered accidentally into the place. 

“They weren’t a bit friendly,” she reported. “Of all the 
old blackbirds, you know, those from the Solomons were 
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supposed to be the most treacherous and untamable. Oh, I 
don’t suppose they’d have eaten me, but they were not at all 
cordial. They made such awful faces! Or else they had 
awful faces. Really, I was quite frightened. I’ve never 
run so fast in my life.” 

Here at last was adventure! 

But when the shower eventually slackened, and I set out 
with my kodak for the Solomon village, an Australian girl 
immediately announced that she was coming along. This 
was embarrassing, for I had planned—in case the Solo- 
monders became nasty about photography—to do a little 
running myself, and such seemed a trifle unchivalrous in the 
presence of a lady. The damsels from the Antipodes, how- 
ever, had their own spirit of adventure; one met them on 
ocean liners hereabouts, setting off “on their own” to see 
the world; when they announced that they were coming, 
they usually came. 

Dorothy’s French heels bothered her somewhat, but she 
scorned assistance. In fact, she took command, leading the 
way, and hailing the occasional native we met with a reso- 
lute: 

“I say, boy! Where’s Vatuwanga? Savvy? No savvy? 
Solomon village?” 

They usually did not savvy, but with a Fijian’s desire to 
please, they told us “Yes.” One, in trousers, emblematic of 
the higher education, recognized the name from his Biblical 
training. An aged skeleton of a Hindu farmer answered 
the query by trying to sell us a wagon-load of pineapples. 
The infrequent white resident of the far suburbs had never 
heard of the place. Showers broke and we waited under 
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innumerable breadfruit trees. The day wore on. The mud 
thickened. The jungle thickened. Everything thickened. 
And finally a diminutive Fijian child, little more than a 
baby, took charge of us and led us far into the bush along a 
narrow path—and to the right village. 


VIII 


We came upon it quite suddenly—a group of low, ram- 
shackle grass huts, thatched without artistry, sagging at 
the corners, generally disreputable and uninviting—and our 
reception, as expected, was far from cordial. An ugly old 
hag, half nude, with flat, leathery breasts, was the first to 
discover us. She immediately shrieked out what appeared 
to be an alarm, and disappeared into one of the dwellings, 
crawling through the doorway like an animal into a burrow. 
And as we turned a corner and came upon a crooked street 
lined with similar houses, a large group of blacks, huddled 
in the shade of a breadfruit tree, stared in sullen resent- 
ment of our intrusion. 

They were mostly smaller than the fine, stalwart Fijians, 
the men less graceful of body, the women mis-shapenly fat. 
Their hair, instead of standing out in those great, dis- 
tinguishing bushes, curled tightly and fuzzily about their 
black skulls. Their faces, lacking all the good humor of 
Fijian faces, were in many cases ugly, with widely flattened 
noses that showed mere slits of nostrils, eyes so bloodshot 
that they betrayed no white at all, and lips that curled 
thickly apart to reveal irregular yellow teeth. 

“Sai-andra; good morning,” smiled Miss Australia. 
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They returned only a stolid silence. 

“Does any one here speak English?” 

They indicated the tallest fellow present, who quite evi- 
dently was their chief. But when she accosted him, he 
contemptuously turned his back, and walked disgustedly 
away, with the surliest sort of insolence, passing into another 
hovel from which there immediately rose a general hubbub 
of angry voices. 

It suddenly occurred to me, from reading somewhere, 
that the Solomon Islanders despised women; that they rated 
a pig as being worth two or three wives; that they sur- 
rounded their females with innumerable fabus, and punished 
them severely for lése majesté. 

“They don’t seem friendly,” I suggested. ‘Don’t you 
think you’d better start back?” 

“But Pve got to know what all that row’s about.” 

And she immediately peeked after the chief, where, in the 
dim, low-roofed room, some fourteen other half-nude Solo- 
monders sat on the floor, whooping it up about a huge kava 
bowl. 

“Why, it’s a feast or celebration or something! Aren’t we 
lucky! We must see it!” 

At which, to our surprise, one of the old women beneath 
the breadfruit tree spoke out in perfectly good English: 

“No! No feast! No celebrate! No make dance when 
people die! Mary, she dead! Make funeral!” 


Ix 


We had met Lizzie. 
She was quite the oldest woman present, almost toothless, 
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and her fuzzy hair was completely white. Perhaps she was 
over a hundred. At least, she was the only lady in town 
who wasn’t nursing an infant. And unlike the others, who 
wore next to nothing, she was nicely clothed in a cheap 
European dress, and after her first chiding for our unin- 
tended irreverence, she accepted a present of Dorothy’s lace 
handkerchief, and cheerfully answered questions, beaming 
upon us in the friendliest fashion from the bevy of scowling 
sisters. 

Her age? She could not remember it. Nor her birth- 
place. Perhaps it was Malaita. Anyhow, she had been a 
very small child when she left there. Some white men had 
come in a ship with sails, and talked in beche de mer with 
her father. 

“Rum, he good fellow. Bime by, you get’m plenty rum, 
you send Mary stop along Fiji?” 

“Mary” was the island phrase for “woman” or “girl.” 
So Lizzie—née Mary—came to Fiji with a shipload of other 
blackbirds, mostly young men. There was a pretense of 
formality about it; the skipper had a paper for each of them, 
setting forth the terms of their indenture; none of them 
could read it, but they signified acceptance by touching his 
pen. And so they sailed, packed together and closely 
guarded, for most of them had grown restive and were 
awaiting an opportunity to split the skipper’s skull. As 
Lizzie described the voyage, she lapsed unconsciously into 
the old beche de mer herself, suddenly to correct it. 

“This feller boat very small feller. Belly belong me walk 
about. I was seasick.” 

In Fiji they had all gone to work on the new sugar 
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plantation of the white man. Hard-boiled overseers watched 
them, and locked them up at night. Often they were herded 
with blackbirds from other lands—from New Britain or 
New Hebrides—whose language they could not speak, and 
with whom they conversed in beche de mer. But on the 
whole, so long as they refrained from trying to murder their 
bosses, they were treated with justice, and Lizzie herself 
had risen from the ranks. 

She spoke of it with manifest pride. 

“T become servant girl. Many year I am servant girl to 
very best people in Suva. So I learn English.” 

She quite gloated over the other women, for a prominent 
European family had pensioned her and given her a cottage 
of her own up here in the hills. It was not like these 
shabby hovels of Vatuwanga, she explained very carefully, 
but one with a tin roof. And she was sorry it was in another 
village where we could not see it, for like most of the other 
people in the group, she had merely come here to-day to 
attend the funeral now in progress. 

Perhaps our intrusion during the ceremony accounted to 
some extent for our very evident unpopularity, for whatever 
rites they had been performing at the moment of our arrival 
had temporarily ceased. The men drank their kava without 
inviting us to join them; in another hut across the street the 
female relatives of the dead lady sat about her coffin and 
wailed softly to themselves; and the visitors from other 
towns huddled beneath the breadfruit tree, obviously wait- 
ing for us to leave. 

Yet they seemed gradually to melt—under the influence 
of smiles—and very slowly their resentment relaxed. When 
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Lizzie set the example by posing for her picture, with a 
bouquet in her hand, the others followed, even bringing out. 
their little bloat-stomached infants to be immortalized in the 
film. The infants themselves protested most volubly, 
pointing at me as though at a species of bogey-man, scream- 
ing with fright, and burying their faces between maternal 
breasts. But the elders grew more and more friendly, with 
the exception of one very aged man who resolutely refused to 
face the camera. 

“You persuade them to let us see the funeral,” I in- 
structed Miss Australia. “I’m going to get that devil’s 
picture.” 


xX 


I really wanted his photograph. 

He was a most queer-looking, hideous old duck, clad in a 
black cloth and a threadbare undertaker’s jacket several 
sizes too large for him. But whenever I approached, he 
would take to his heels, shaking and chattering, and twitch- 
ing as though with an ague. 

As I stalked him, he dodged from palm to palm, mumbling 
like a madman, and retreating farther and farther into the 
bush. Sometimes he galloped through the clearings; some- 
times he hid behind fallen logs; occasionally he crawled into 
thickets. But I finally cornered him, and bribery prevailed. 

He accepted a proffered coin; then changed his mind. 

“Cigarette,” he demanded. 

IT gave him a package of them; but he changed his mind 
again. 
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“Money,” he said, handing them back. 

Then he stood for a moment, until the camera clicked, 
and finally disappeared into the jungle, still mumbling crazily 
to himself and running at full speed. 

“You’ve simply spoiled everything!” lamented Miss Aus- 
tralia upon my return. “I’d persuaded them to let us see 
the ceremonies, and now you’ve gone and frightened away 
the husband of the corpse!” 


XI 


We splashed back through the mud, the lady still leading 
the way down the slippery rocks and scorning assistance. 

“Oh, damn!” she said, as we finally reached the suburbs. 
“T think the sun is coming out, and my neck will be a sight!” 

And as though this were not sufficient anti-climax to what 
had promised to be a perilous adventure, we read later in the 
local journal that the Rev. Mr. Somebody of Suva had gone 
to Vatuwanga to officiate at the funeral. 


CHAPTER XV 
WATER, WATER, EVERYWHERE 
I 


My impressions of Fiji, as recorded from a hotel veranda, 
were becoming meager: 


“Between squalls, the saucy little mina-birds twitter on 
the curb.” 

““A Catholic priest is now crossing the street, holding up 
his clumsy skirts to keep them from the water, and the 
gesture is so feminine that all the other men are absent- 
mindedly staring at his ankles.” 


The first might be useful as local color. The second— 
but here was the religious theme creeping in again; my note- 
book was already full of it, and the editorial instructions 
called for forty thousand words of adventure and romance! 


II 


I tried the public museum. 

It was an interesting little building, stocked to capacity 
with the relics of heathen days, and its curator, Mr. George 
Wright, had himself come to Fiji back in the early ’7os. 

He was a hale old gentleman, browsing about among his 
spears and war-clubs, and he could talk pleasantly but mod- 
estly about his several campaigns, when with a mere hand- 
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doubtful loyalty—and decidedly doubtful habits—on puni- 
tive expeditions into the interior. 

He dug into a pile of withered manuscripts to find the 
diary he had kept during his campaigns, a few copies of 
which had been printed by the local Fijian Society. 

“Help yourself,” he invited: 


“After about two weeks occupied in making up cartridges 
for the guns (all of them old tower muskets, or flint locks) 
a start was made one afternoon for the enemy’s village. 

“A halt for the night was called on the side of the moun- 
tain on the opposite side of which the enemy’s position was 
described to be. The night was a most miserable one, no 
shelter of any kind, and the food and blankets by some 
oversight were left behind when starting, and did not turn 
up till next morning, so no sleep was obtained, at least by 
the European contingent, as a heavy rain commenced to fall 
towards midnight, soaking everybody. 

“One of the Europeans was requested to keep dry a keg 
of powder if possible, and to do this he used it for a seat, 
and kept it fairly dry. 

“Some of the party, not content with getting wet outside, 
became rather wet inside also, and enlivened the camp with 
snatches of song. Towards morning one of those who had 
imbibed freely was vowing vengeance on the enemy, and em- 
phasizing his speech with vicious thrusts in all directions 
with a naked sword. This, on one occasion, came in contact 
with the shoulder of one of the others, a gallant volunteer, 
who at once raised a fierce war cry and threatened to annihi- 
late the offender.” 
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“By daylight the camp was again in unison and marching 
towards the enemy. . . . Crowds of savages could be seen 
rushing about in the nearest village, and the dalis (war 
drums) were beaten loudly as a challenge. . . . The males 
were in an almost nude state, but ornamented for the fight 
with long white streamers trailing from the back of the 
neck.” 


“By this time the allies of the Government had appeared 
on the scene and ruthlessly butchered any and all of the 
enemy. Strenuous efforts were made by the Europeans to 
stop it, but without avail, the allies by this time having 
worked themselves into a mad state of excitement, and 
listening to no one.” 


“These allies, to the number of 500 or 600, all told, were 
ordered to the attack at the same time as the charge was 
made, but they preferred to stand neutral at a safe dis- 
tance; and it was afterwards ascertained that most of them 
were half inclined to join the enemy, and would certainly 
have done so had there been the faintest sign of defeat of 
the Government party.” 

“The revolvers of the Europeans at this time played a 
prominent part, and, after an exciting few minutes, the 
enemy were routed from the fence; and the skirmishers 
poured into the village, and, as was customary in native war- 
fare, set the houses on fire in different parts of the town. 
A number of the enemy had hidden themselves in the 
housetops, just inside the doors (of which there was only 
one to each house) for the purpose of spearing anyone enter- 
ing the doorway hunting for spoil. 
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“During the time the sharp-shooting was going on before 
rushing the village, one of the cannibals who evidently con- 
sidered himself bullet proof, an old superstition and heathen 
custom, and said to be brought about by charms and proc- 
esses gone through by the ‘Bete-ni-tevoro’ (devil priest), 
was seen running backwards and forwards past an opening 
in the outside wall or fighting fence. 

“He was covered with a large mat which, trailing from 
his shoulders, made him look very conspicuous. As it was 
seen this was done in bravado, and to convince his own 
people he was invincible, he was fired at by two of the 
Europeans, and after a few shots he fell face downwards in 
the opening, and was afterwards found and recognized as 
one of the heathen priests.” 


“As an instance of the brutal savageness of the native 
Fijian, a boy of about ten years of age was found just after 
the first attack sitting on the top of the fighting fence armed 
with a small bow and arrows, coolly firing the arrows into 
a wounded man, one of the enemy. After firing off all the 
arrows, the youngster went down, pulled them out of the 
wounded man’s body, returned to his seat again and recom- 
menced shooting.” 


“After the return to camp, and just before sundown, some 
of the whites went for a bath to the mountain near to where 
the Naqaqa people were camped. Returning from their bath, 
their attention was drawn to an old native, who was harangu- 
ing the cannibals in a very earnest manner, and, on en- 
quiring the cause, it was found he was trying to persuade 
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them to give up their feast of human flesh, and instead of 
eating, to bury it, as they were now with the Papalagi | 
(whites) and the Matanitu (Government), who did not like 
to hear of such horrid practices, etc. It appeared that his 
appeal was crowned with success, as at last a hole was dug, 
and the cooked human flesh placed on leaves in the hole, 
other leaves were placed over the food, and the whole care- 
fully covered with earth. After seeing the ceremony per- 
formed to his evident satisfaction, the old man, who was 
always dressed in a long, black, swallow-tailed coat, bade 
the crowd good evening, and started back for the camp. 
Alas, for the frailty of human nature! He had scarcely dis- 
appeared from view round the corner of a jutting mass of 
rock, than an order was received from the chief of the can. 
nibals, and to the surprise of the whites, who stayed to 
loiter about, the earth was quickly removed from the buried 
food, and in a very short space of time the whole of the 
bokola (human flesh intended for food) was again divided 
out, and each party went away to enjoy their coveted meal.” 

“Thanks,” I said, “I’ve been looking everywhere for some- 
thing not about a missionary.” 

“But that old native was one,” Mr. Wright protested. 
“Those were our converted Fijians going into the mountains 
to punish the heathen.” 


Tit 


The subject was as unavoidable in Fiji as in the other 
islands, and the clergyman as much in evidence. 
On a little stone slab across the road—a companion monu- 
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ment to the braining stones—was engraved the legend, 
“Cross and Cargill, first missionaries, arrived 1835.” 

They had come from Tonga, accompanied by a few Poly- 
nesian converts, and meeting with a doubtful reception from 
old Cakobau—the poor old storm-center of all Fijian his- 
tory—they had retired to an island across the bay from his 
capital, where, according to their own version of it, they 
did much good in rescuing victims from his cooking pot, or 
according to other stories, made a general nuisance of them- 
selves by harboring all manner of renegades who sought 
refuge among them by professing Christianity. 

At any rate, Cakobau, after tolerating them for a time, 
declared war. But before he could finish them, another force 
of Tongan converts came to the rescue, and thereafter it 
was Cakobau who found himself in need of succor. By this 
time the foreign governments were also worrying him about 
one thing or another, and many of his own subjects were 
revolting. When at last he capitulated himself, in 1854, and 
joined the church, still more of his former sub-chiefs turned 
against him, until the Tongans, hailing him as a fellow- 
Christian now, assisted in quelling the revolts. 

Wherefore, in the words of more than one local historian, 
it is said that Christianity was forced upon Fiji at the point 
of a gun. 

To be sure, this was not the missionary version of it. In 
the public library in Suva, I found many of their early re- 
ports. Their leaves were yellow with age, and their covers 
punctured with innumerable holes by a small white grub 
locally known as the book-borer, who seemed to have no 
respect for religion, and they spoke quaintly from the sanc- 
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timonious past, each mention of native custom being ex- 
plained by a reference to the machinations of the devil, and 
all conversions being duly credited to the grace of the Lord. 

To use such language in those days was obligatory. When 
an intelligent clergyman sought to explain the ways of the 
Fijians as having some raison d’étre other than the mere 
cussedness of Satan, his superiors in the home office are said 
to have frowned upon his blasphemy. In one case, that of 
the Rev. Thomas Williams, his board withheld publication 
until a pious hack-writer had gone carefully over the manu- 
script to eliminate all objectionable truth, and insert the 
proper ‘“Hallelujahs.” 

But however achieved, the victory is now undeniably 
complete. For the latest figures, compiled by the govern- 
ment, show that in a population of 166,988—which includes 
thousands of the imported Hindu coolies who brought their 
own gods with them—there are now 97,528 members of 
Christian denominations in the colony. To house their 
activities in this one group, the Seventh Day Adventists have 
40 buildings and the Roman Catholics 57. The Church of 
England, the Presbyterians, and most other known sects are 
represented by at least a few. And the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, who lead by a long margin, are equipped with “six 
European churches, 686 Fijian churches, and 394 other 
preaching places.” 


IV 


I asked an educated Fijian what he thought of the whole 
thing. 
It was a man of much higher rank than my friend Josaia, 
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an older man, one of experience, and noted for his liberal 
views. 

“Well, one missionary tells us that we will go to hell if 
we join the other one’s church, and the other tells us the 
same thing, and I doubt that any of my people really believe 
that. We all belong nowadays to some church, but in our 
tolerance for those of another I think we are usually better 
Christians than many of those who preach to us.” 

“And are you any better morally since the missionary 
came?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and hesitated a moment. 

“Suppose you ask, ‘before the European came?’ Then 
I can say, ‘No.’ We had a social system of our own in the 
old days as complete as the one the Europeans introduced, 
and if you will forgive me saying it, I think we were a 
better people then—except for our cannibalism. 

“This is especially true of our young people—and par- 
ticularly our women—who now enjoy a liberty to which they 
are quite unaccustomed and for which they are not yet 
mentally prepared. 

“In former years, in Fiji, it was our law that all unmar- 
ried males should live in one large house, the mbure-ni-sa, 
or bachelor club, to which women were denied entrance. 
Thus the unattached were always under a watchful eye. 
And the girls, although they remained in the homes of their 
respective parents, were themselves closely guarded, so that 
the long plaited locks of hair which they wore to ony 
virginity usually told the truth. 

“We had many other such safeguards. The Fess 
usually arranged a marriage, and while it quite shocked your 
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missionaries that we tried always to mate cousins, statistics 
have proved that here in Fiji—despite your belief to the 
contrary—such marriages have produced the healthiest chil- 
dren. And of course, there was much more to shock the 
European, but everything had its purpose. Upon the morn- 
ing after a wedding—which was consummated almost with- 
out ceremony—the older women would go to the bride and 
clip her locks, and then followed a feast. But if the old 
women learned in the meantime—and they investigated 
thoroughly—that the locks did not tell the truth, it was a 
sorry feast. They carved the roast pig in a certain fashion, 
to advertise the scandal. This was really a delicate way of 
announcing it, compared with that of the Tongans and 
Samoans, who ran about the village, waving the bridal mats 
in public. But that, too, shocked your people, although it 
gave us a chance to beat the deceitful bride, thus making 
other young women more moral through fear of a similar 
fate. 

“So many of your missionaries condemned whatever they 
saw without studying our reasons. And they substituted 
their way, which we did not understand. They abolished 
the bachelor club so that the whole family might live under 
one roof as in America or England. But in our houses 
there was only one large room, and often it was occupied 
by several families. And nowadays, although our young 
girls sometimes still wear the locks to signify their purity, 
it is a very, very unreliable token.” 

“But don’t you Fijians marry very regularly, and in the 
church, nowadays?” 

“Ves, The Christian service is very popular. We love 
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a ceremony of any kind, and this is to us particularly up- 
to-date. But if one leaves his wife afterward, he invites 
ostracism in the church, and that is humiliating. Really, it 
is much easier just to pair off quietly. So many Fijians in 
Suva to-day are not actually married to the women they live 
with. 

“But in justice to my people, you must not assume that 
they are promiscuous. So long as they live together, they 
are every bit as faithful as the married. But if they find 
they can not agree, they do not hesitate to change. Chil- 
dren seldom prove an encumbrance. For one thing, our 
women are very expert at birth control—too expert, per- 
haps, for the good of the race. And for another, if they do 
not wish to bring children from the old home to the new, 
they can leave them with their parents or with their friends, 
who gladly raise them as their own. 

“Yes, naturally, the missionaries object to this. They 
would have us brand such women as outcasts. But is that 
desirable? To put the stamp of Satan upon them might 
force them to that very promiscuity which is now practi- 
cally unknown.” 


V 


I tried the district of Tourac, over beyond the creek, 
where the immigrant Orientals had formed a settlement by 
themselves—the only native pagans in these one-time be- 
nighted isles. 

It was a dim and smelly region of narrow streets, thronged 
with many types of humanity—a scattering of Fijians in 
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a milling horde of scrawny Hindus, bearded Sikhs, tur- 
baned Mohammedans, and other pagans from the East,. 
solemnly intent upon their eternal work. 

Here were Indian bootmakers, squatting on _ their 
haunches on a floor littered with pieces of leather; Indian 
jewelers, displaying their manufactures of beaten silver, 
their necklaces and wristlets and earrings and nose-clasps, 
or their bangles of gold to be worn in milady’s left nostril; 
Indian merchants, their stores laden with bright rolls of 
cloth, men’s silk shirts, women’s mission gowns, cigarettes, 
tinned meats, umbrellas, crockery, strings of glass beads, 
clocks, tortoise-shell ornaments, toilet goods, and what-not, 
their abundance of wares heaped upon the showcases and 
even festooned from the ceiling; Indians everywhere, and 
eternally occupied, the tailors clicking away at their sewing 
machines, the cobblers pounding at their shoes, the barbers 
spreading white lather over shiny black faces. 

One could fancy himself in Madras or Calcutta. But 
this was still the same old South Sea Islands, for even here 
I found the preacher. 

It was a woman, quite a young woman, another of those 
who had heard the call and come out independently at her 
own expense to carry the banner of some obscure and pen- 
niless sect at home. She had not built her own chapel as 
yet, so she conducted her meetings in Salvation Army 
fashion—without the bass-drum—on the corner of a ram- 
shackle lane picturesquely entitled “The Street of All Na- 
tions.” 

Behind her stood her young husband, flanked by a couple 
of native converts, holding aloft a flaming torch. Its weird, 
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wind-flickered light fell upon a motley horde of bushy-headed 
Fiji boys and slant-eyed Chinamen and grotesque Hindus, 
staring curiously and stolidly as she expounded to them the 
ancient gospel of fire and brimstone. 

She was a fundamentalist of the fundamentalists, and to 
her—as to the early pioneers—this was a finish fight be* 
tween two very real two-legged beings, the Satan and the 
Lord. It did not phase her that most of her hearers knew 
no English. She had come to preach, and preach she did, 
dancing and cavorting up and down the curb in her fren- 
zied enthusiasm, screaming at them in a high shrill voice 
that knew no modulation but emphasized every word of it: 

“Tf you’ve lent yourself to the devil, you belong to the 
devil! And where are you going to spend the rest of your 
life? Will you be rejoicing with the angels and the arch- 
angels? No, you worshipers before false idols! You'll be 
burning down there! Burning down there! Burning down 
there in HELL!” 


VI 


I finally went to the bar—to find the white heathen read- 
ing the announcement of a forthcoming debate. 

It had been arranged by the Fiji League Against Alco- 
holism, and the subject was: “Resolved, that the Prohibi- 
tion of Alcoholic Beverages Would be Beneficial to the Fiji 
Islands.” 

So in conclusion I went to that. 

It was held in the local Y. M. C. A. building, in a small, 
pleasant room with ¢apa-cloth upon its walls and comforta- 
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ble wicker seats arranged in neat rows to face the table 
and the conventional water pitcher. 

One suspected that they had selected that parileilae 
pitcher with secret glee. It was extraordinarily large and 
eloquent. And also, in what seemed quite the worst of 
sportsmanship, considering that this was advertised as a 
forum-dispute, they had placarded all the seats with their 
own inescapable tracts and appeals for support to the cause. 

Yet the audience, at least, was fairly divided. The dry 
speakers had packed the house with troops of natives from 
the missions, but the city’s leading pub-proprietor, discover- 
ing this in time, had made a last-minute round-up of his 
best patrons, and they had no advantage there. One could 
distinguish the rival camps by noting who smoked and who 
didn’t. The native “drys,’ awed by their surroundings, 
produced nary a cigarette, while the “wets” puffed vigor- 
ously and defiantly with all their energy until the whole 
place was enveloped in the bluest and thickest of clouds. 

“Order, please!” 

If there were any humorists present, they resisted the 
opportunity, and the chairman, a gentleman provided by 
the Y. M. C. A., made a brief introductory address, outlining 
the rules of the prospective verbal clash. There seemed to 
be some slight misunderstanding. The League, which had 
arranged the whole thing, had planned that while each side 
was to be represented by one speaker, he might be assisted 
by a “supporting” speaker. In inviting their opponent, they 
had neglected to inform him of the fact. So now that he 
stood alone against two, they were very, very sorry. Would 
any one present volunteer to fill the breach? 
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No one apparently was prepared at such late notice to 
defend his cause except one late-comer, who staggered 
somewhat unsteadily to his feet, his face a trifle flushed. 

“Er—hic—as to pershonal liberty—” 

The wet speaker himself declined assistance. He ob- 
viously saw that all cards had been carefully stacked against 
him, but he decided to continue. 

“Let’s carry on, what?” 

So we carried on. 

The first of the drys was a lean, keen, intelligent-looking 
man, a Y. M.C.A. secretary in one of the native branches, 
where he had often expounded his doctrines. He spoke well. 
There, gentlemen, was the United States, that shining ex- 
ample of what prohibition can do for a country. Its bank 
deposits had gone up. Its crime wave had gone down. Its 
citizens had all ceased beating their wives and little babies 
—one gathered that this had been quite their regular hobby 
and their glorious, far-sighted country was 


in past days 
now leading the world. 

(Boos from two or three good Britons.) 

“These Fijians are in the presence of those who take that 
which they are forbidden. They want it, if only to show 
their equality with the white man. You have taken from 
the Chinaman his opium and from the Indian his hashish; 
when you have made them give up their racial vices, why 
should you not give up your own?” 

He really had something to say, and he sat down amid 
lusty cheers from the smokeless benches and a disapproving 
silence from the others. 
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The lone negative rose—a plump, jovial soul with an 
impressive Vandyke beard. 

He congratulated his rival, but offered the opinion that 
the reverend gentleman had been somewhat led astray by 
his enthusiasm for the native races. This was a subtle slam, 
for the reverend gentleman, because of his often-preached 
doctrines of racial equality, was often described by con- 
temptuous laymen as a “white Indian.” So the wets cheered. 
Their defender was noted for his sense of humor. 

As he proceeded, however, he seemed somewhat unpre- 
pared and faltering. 

“He’s under a handicap,” whispered my neighbor. “He’s 
great when he’s had a few pegs, but he was too much of a 
sportsman to take anything to-night.” 

He struggled through, however, As to that so-called 
shining example, the United States, it was rich because it 
profiteered throughout the war. And its crime wave hadn’t 
gone down. Look at Chicago. Look at New York. Look 
at—where the devil’s that other place?—Boston. More 
wives and children were being beaten now than ever before. 

“And as to alcohol in Fiji, it’s an absolute necessity. How 
can you get up any sociability without it? If we adopt pro- 
hibition, what will become of all our Yankee tourist trade? 
And in conclusion, gentlemen, without any liquor in a colony 
like this, how in hell can we ever entertain visiting royalty?” 

He sat down amid appreciative laughter from the wets, 
but the drys took it very seriously. 

“Bunkum! Bunkum!” 

To which the others, with another bit of Australian slang, 
cried, “Dinkum! Dinkum!” 
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It was quite a demonstration, but we finally had before 
us the supporting speaker of the affirmative party. He was 
a very earnest little clergyman, and he had brought with him 
at least sixteen impressive-looking text-books on his subject, 
from which he read and read and read. 

The chairman signaled that his time was up. 

“Just one more thought to leave with you,” persisted the 
speaker, as he opened another book. He kept it up. The 
chairman ceased trying. The wets protested, ‘Stop the 
blighter!” But he was not to be stopped. To his opponent 
this had all been rather a jolly lark; to him it was a crusade. 

“Bunkum! Bunkum!” 

“Dinkum! Dinkum!” 

At last he quit. And then came the surprise of the eve- 
ning. For the chairman, having awarded his decision to 
the drys—a most well-deserved verdict on the merits of 
the discussion—reverted from judge to temperance-lecturer 
himself and for another half hour proceeded to point the 
moral! 


VII 


“A bosker fraud!” the wets agreed, as they planted their 
hats and set out in a bee-line for the nearest pub. “They 
put it over on us just as the Anti-Saloon League put over 
prohibition in the States. But they’ll never dry up Fiji!” 

And they were very confident and cheerful about it— 
altogether too cheerful, I thought, to be convincing. 


CHAPTER XVI 
JACOB AND THE SHARK 
I 


A VESSEL was sailing at last! 

It was not one of the quaint little schooners so indispen- 
sable to South Sea romance, but an inter-island steamer. 
Still, it was a boat; the agent said so; and I took it for 
better or worse. 

Behind us, as we crawled seaward between two parallel 
reefs, the city of Suva faded into the mist. The hills of 
Viti Levu dwindled to lumpy, ocean-girt mounds. Then land 
deserted us entirely; the waves extended a rousing welcome; 
the pride of the local waters stood first on her prow and 
then on her propeller; a pig crated just outside my stateroom 
window took alarm and set up a frantic squealing; the 
cargo broke loose and slid back and forth across a slippery 
hold; and by mid-morning, although there was no bar on 
board, everybody was wobbling except the pilot, who clung 
tightly to the wheel. 

It was a whimsical craft. Apparently it had started out 
to be a second Leviathan, with a fo’castle that towered 
above the unpretentious deck; then, as though with a change 
of mind, it dropped almost to the water-level; next, with a 
sudden new ambition, it reared aloft into a bridge and prom- 
enade; and at last, deciding to cease all pretense, it stopped 


abruptly and unexpectedly in a bluntly chopped-off stern. 
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Somewhere amidship there was a tiny cabin where one 
might eat, if so disposed, and farther back, behind the noisy 
motors, there were also a couple of coops equipped with 
berths. They were on the lower deck, which stood flush 
with the sea, but the water usually appeared to hit the bul- 
warks and bounce up past them without all of it coming in. 
And anyhow, after a few hours on board, nobody cared 
much whether it did or not. 


II 


The skipper, a ruddy-faced Briton, seldom consulted his 
compass. 

He found his course in preference by crouching in various 
queer postures and squinting at the ocean, judging its depth 
by the color, or plotting his direction by the islands which 
rose up from time to time to replace those that dropped 
behind us over the wet horizon. 

Toward his half-caste mate he bore himself as befits not 
only one of superior authority but one of superior race, and 
the mate in turn lorded it over the “boys” of the native 
crew. They, of course, were Fijians, quite like other native 
crews, except that among them was the one and only 
Sakobi, a huge black giant whose special privilege it was 
to peel potatoes and perform similar odd jobs about the cabin 
or the galley. 

This could truly be called a privilege, for it included also 
the scavenger rights, which constituted no mean concession 
to a hungry native on a vessel where indisposed passengers 
often left half their dinner untouched, and it gave him a 
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considerable standing among his fellows. Having consumed 
the choicer tidbits himself, he would call his favorites from 
the crew with a series of throaty bellowings, and despite 
the frantic protests of the cook, would distribute his favors 
to them through the pantry window in the lofty manner of 
an emperor disbursing largesse among his courtiers. 

In return, he was the honored guest at the nightly party 
up forward, when the Fijians gathered on the hatch about 
a huge bowl, brewing the yangona-root—the Fijian name for 
Polynesian kava—and the following day would find him 
falling asleep at his tasks, a huge barrel-chested creature, 
with a can of brass-polish on the floor beside him, a cigarette 
in one hand and a match-box in the other, snoring like a 
bass-viol. 

There seemed to be just three things which the great 
childish giant could not resist—kava, babies, and fine 
clothes. One would never have taken him for a senti- 
mentalist, but whenever a native nurse-maid passed with the 
baby of an English passenger, Sakobi would stretch out 
his gorilla-like arms and make strange cooing noises, and 
when the baby screamed in terror, the big Fijian looked 
baffled and deeply hurt. 

Similarly, from his rather savage countenance—intensi- 
fied perhaps by peculiarly bloodshot eyes—one would never 
have suspected him of personal vanity, but he was indis- 
putably the Beau Brummel of the ship. He never owned 
more than one garment, but he changed it thrice daily by 
the simple procedure of bartering it for something belonging 
to some one else. His name, Sakobi, represented a native 
effort to pronounce the ‘“‘Jacob” of missionary teaching, but 
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“Joseph” would have suited better a man so fond of many 
colors. At one moment he would appear in a sulu, but a 
few hours later he would probably be strutting about in the 
quartermaster’s “shorts” or the mate’s dungarees, until 
finally his sartorial splendor reached its peak in a yachting- 
cap. 

How such a thing ever came aboard in the hands of a 
Fijian sailor, I have no idea, but the fact remains that 
Sakobi saw it and succumbed to its lure. It cost him his 
only pair of trousers, but he wrapped himself modestly in 
an old green window-curtain, and for the rest of the day he 
preened himself all over the ship with the diminutive cap 
perched high up on top of his bristling six inches of lime- 
hennaed hair. 

“He’s a bit balmy,” said the engineer, ‘‘but he’s a good 
boy and a mighty fine seaman. I’ve never known a man, 
white or black, as handy with a rope as he is. Why, he 
used to have a government position in Suva, and they say 
he’s the best public hangman they ever had!” 


Til 


In the late afternoon, one day out, the lumpy green 
island of Ovalau rose up from the depths before us, and 
we skirted its barrier reef in search of an opening. 

The skipper, who had remained constantly upon the 
bridge throughout the voyage, became strangely animated. 
Every now and then he would rush to the back rail to look 
over with an air of great concentration and concern, as 
though to reassure himself that we hadn’t lost the rudder. 
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Then he would dash to the wheel again, and send us off 
upon a new tangent. To one unfamiliar with the region, 
the performance appeared a trifle absurd, but the chart was 
a maze of dots and lines and the sea a labyrinth of treach- 
erous reefs. 

“Tf we ever sink in these waters,” said the engineer, “it’s 
good night,’ and he pointed to the shadowy outline of a 
shark cruising through the ocean beside us. ‘The native 
boys don’t seem to mind them, and they don’t seem to bother 
the boys, but they’re hell on white men. Maybe it’s the 
color that attracts them. I’ve seen the blacks dive over- 
board when a shark’s asleep on the bottom, and tie a lasso 
around his neck, and pull him on board. Or sometimes they 
jump in with only a stick—a little stick pointed on both 
ends—and shove it into his jaws, when he strikes. The 
points go into his gums, and the harder he bites, the more 
he hooks himself. Then, with a rope tied to the stick, 
they’ve got him. But let a white man try it—” 

The bell from the bridge tinkled “slow ahead,’ and the 
engineer leaped to his controls as we slipped into the familiar 
port of Levuka, our first stop on a general run of Fiji. 

The former capital looked a trifle more down-at-the-heels 
than before, for it had suffered heavily from the now-sub- 
siding storm. The pretty cascade of foaming white river 
that usually trickled from its glorious rocky back- 
ground had run wild and washed a few of the charming 
bungalows down the slope, flooded the main street, and 
knocked down a couple of bridges. Where the city water- 
main had broken, an aged Hindu was now busily engaged, 
trying vainly to plug the spouting pipe with chunks of 
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wood, while the cricket green appeared suitable only for 
aquatic sports. 

But the two surviving pubs of its one-time munificence 
were still operating, and at some late hour of the night—a 
night rendered unholy by the grinding of the steam-winch, 
the shouts of the “boys,” and the general confusion attend- 
ant upon the loading of even the smallest ship—I was awak- 
ened by a very intoxicated old gentleman who staggered into 
the stateroom, set down his baggage, and immediately 
climbed into my berth to fall asleep on top of me. 

I shook him. 

“This place is occupied,” I explained. 

He evidently did not locate my voice, but he felt around 
curiously. 

“Zat so? Something funny about zish one, too.” 

Whereupon he settled himself philosophically, as though 
to make the best of it, and I crawled out to turn on the 
light, which revealed none other than the old beachcomber 
of my previous visit. He sat up again, rubbing his eyes. 

“Oh, hello. You here again? Well! I’m going to 
Lautoka. Yes, sir, got a new job. Only sh’not like when 
Fiji was—” 

He was off again, explaining how, because of his prefer- 
ence for big opponents when he fought the cannibals, he had 
earned the nickname of “Giant-Killer.’ So I relinquished 
all rights to the berth, and made my way on deck, still in 
the B. V. D.’s in which I had retired. There, on duty at 
the winch, I found Sakobi. He was still glorious in yachting- 
cap and gee-string, but as he saw my costume, his eyes 
dilated with a new ambition. He came and fingered the 
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garment. He asked its price. He tried to borrow it. He 
even suggested a trade, offering me first his breech-clout - 
and finally his much-prized headgear. 

And when I declined—even with a flea-comb thrown in— 
he almost wept real tears. 


IV 


At daybreak, with a great rattling and banging, we were 
again under way. 

Our engine, an elderly contraption somewhat resembling 
a whiskey-still, kicked up several varieties of jazz before it 
got to running smoothly, and it didn’t run smoothly even 
then. But its roar and racket combined with our lowness 
to the water, always gave an impression of speed that was 
quite soul-satisfying. 

The natives at Levuka were fishing in the shallows as we 
slipped out. They had twelve-foot nets, and two to each 
net they walked in procession, forming a long semi-circle, 
toward which others drove the fish with a noisy splashing, 
quite unworried about the many big sharks which had 
hovered about the ship the night before. 

Talk at breakfast turned naturally to them. Was it true 
that the monsters attacked only white men? ‘The several 
passengers had varying opinions. 

“‘There’s never been a case around Fiji, to my knowledge, 
of any man, white or black, ever being attacked by a shark,” 
maintained one. “At Nukulau, the swimming resort near 
Suva, everybody swims in the same waters where we catch 
them regularly. You’re much more likely to be bitten by 
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an ongo. That’s a fighting fish that weighs forty or fifty 
pounds; he’s long and narrow, like a big eel, but scaly; 
he’ll fight the boat when you hook him, and you need a stick 
handy when you get him on board. He chases swimmers, 
and they always say it’s a shark. 

“Of course, you get different kinds, from pocket-sized up 
to the white-pointer, who grows as big as a whale. Some 
are supposed to be born man-eaters, but they probably get 
the habit the same as land-animals do, more or less by 
accident, grabbing some fellow when particularly hungry, 
and then going after them as a regular thing. 

“T know the natives are seldom afraid of them here, 
except in muddy water, where they can’t see them in time to 
dodge. They go way up the rivers sometimes, and there it’s 
more dangerous than right out in the ocean. Three or four 
feet of depth will float a man-eater. One came way up the 
Rewa not long ago to the middle of Viti Levu. It made its 
home in a pool, and we couldn’t catch it. It broke so many 
lines, the natives called it a ‘daku-wanga’—a sacred shark, 
and decided that God was protecting it. 

“That’s the way they do. Give them an excuse, and with 
all their church-going, they’ll revive old superstitions. 
They’ve got a sacred turtle over at Savu-Savu, on Vanua 
Levu. It comes up once a year to lay its eggs, and they 
always recognize the lady by her tracks. From actual 
measurement, they’re sixteen feet apart, those footprints. 
Maybe it’s the world’s biggest turtle, but no white man sees 
it. The natives are said to know just the time she’ll come 
ashore, but they say nothing. 

“And at Nailili, on the Rewa, they’ve got another sacred 
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shark, and won’t let anybody hurt it. They think it pro- 
tects them from the other fish. Maybe it does. You get 
kind of superstitious yourself when you’ve lived around 
here as long as I have. But just the same, there’s something 
about a shark that gives you a funny feeling in the stomach 
when you see it, just as a snake does, even when you know 
it’s not a poisonous one. No; I wouldn’t trust it myself, no 
matter how sacred it is.” 


Vv 


The sea was calmer now. 

After a brief venture through wind-swept waters we were 
back at the main island of Viti Levu, within the barrier-reef 
and in the lee of four-thousand-foot mountains, and all 
through that day and the next we circled its rugged coast. 

The climate had become more dry, for the hills behind 
Suva rob the southeast trade-winds of their moisture, leav- 
ing the northern side of the same land in long periods of 
drought—and the luxuriant jungle of the windward shores 
had given place to a grassy country that made the towering 
mountains seem the more wild and rugged. Even the cocoa- 
nut palms, which grew in a scraggly fringe along the beach, 
had suffered a recent insect blight, and their gaunt trunks, 
with plumage faded to a sickly gray, intensified the effect of 
loneliness and desolation. 

Here or there, however, when a stream trickled down 
from the hills, one found a fertile valley where representa- 
tives of a big Australian concern had settled to plant cane 
and establish a mill, and there we stopped from time to time 
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to exchange machinery or canned goods for the sugar that 
constitutes Fiji’s principal crop. But one saw few natives 
_in such places, for the Fijians themselves stayed mostly in 
the interior, leaving organized cultivation to the East Indian 
coolies, who here comprised almost the entire population. 

“The blacks from the coast all go to sea,” explained the 
engineer, “and you’ve got to dig inland to see the mountain 
people. You ought to do that. They’re much more primi- 
tive than those in Suva.” 

So at each stop I went ashore to make inquiries about 
getting into the interior. The white men at the sugar-sta- 
tions, however, seemed to know little about it and to care 
less. In the manner of employees sent out upon a three- 
year contract by a company from home, they were quite 
lacking in curiosity about the land of their exile. With 
British consistency, they tried to live out here as they were 
accustomed to live at home, spending their holidays at foot- 
ball or cricket, completely untouched by the lure of explor- 
ing the strange land about them. 

“Eh? You want to see a native village?” they would ask, 
slightly puzzled. “Why, I dare say you’d find one about ten 
miles or so back of that mountain. No; I’ve never been 
there myself. But it seems to me I heard of somebody 
going there once. Rather a queer chap, I believe—a writer 
or something.” 

At some of our ports, there was not even a white colony 
to question in vain. 

We simply slid into a wharf, beyond which loomed a big 
cane-shed with a narrow-gauge track wandering inland to- 
ward the hills. Our Fiji boys dived overboard, swimming 


THE LUXURIANT JUNGLE OF THE WINDWARD SHORES HAD GIVEN 
PLACE TO A RUGGED, GRASSY COUNTRY 


BUT HERE OR THERE, WHEN A STREAM TRICKLED DOWN FROM THE 
HILLS, ONE FOUND A FERTILE VALLEY 
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toward projecting piles with our bow-and-stern lines. And 
then we would lie there for the day, taking on more bags 
of sugar, until we were permeated with the sweet scent of 
molasses. 

On such halts I usually wandered about the shore in the ~ 
interests of amateur exploration. It was seldom a thing 
of beauty, generally of a soft black mud, pierced now and 
then by jagged mounds of coral—an oozy, evil-smelling 
place, yet abounding in curious treasures. Pearl-shell lay 
embedded in it, the back rough and discolored but the in- 
terior as smooth as polished silver, reflecting a wealth of 
color as it flashed in the tropic sun. Patches of mangrove 
straddled the beach on high, fantastic roots, half submerged 
at the full of the tide, but gawky and naked when the water 
was low. And the outcroppings of coral were then busy 
places, alive with the scurrying of tiny, brilliant-hued crabs, 
which had a peculiar habit of making a little popping noise, 
like the snapping of fingers, sometimes going off in chorus 
like the rattling of many bunches of baby firecrackers. 

In the pools that lingered among the occasional rocks one 
found a veritable aquarium of strange creatures marooned by 
the receding of their element—big blue star-fish—perhaps 
an infant octopus—or strangest of all, a queer jumping fish 
that seemed to be the missing link in one of Darwin’s 
chains. 

He was a small, lizard-like creature, three inches long, 
found usually at the edge with his head out of water. When 
startled, he sometimes took to the depths, swimming as 
swiftly as a bona fide fish—so swiftly, in fact, that he 
seemed but a streak of light. But oftener, he hopped across 
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the surface in a series of jerky, ludicrous flappings, and took 
refuge on a twig or a mangrove root, climbing by the use 
of his leg-like fins, and resting there well out of the brine, 
apparently none the worse for his defiance of piscine custom. 

There was a constant procession of snail-shells down 
the beach, traveling at a speed far beyond that of the 
civilized snail, and standing high aloft on long and alto- 
gether un-snail-like legs. They really were crabs inside, the 
“hermits” born without protection, who adopt the dis- 
carded armor of other beach-residents. Discovered by an 
investigative human, they would fold up tightly, their neatly- 
joined claws forming a hard, smooth barrier in the opening 
of the shell, so that one could never get a grip to pry them 
out. Set upon their backs, they would eventually unfold 
themselves, very slowly and cautiously; their eyes, on pro- 
truding slender stems, would come popping out to look all 
around in search of the molester; then the ridiculously long 
legs would appear, the shell would right itself, and go tee- 
tering awkwardly down the beach. But the moment any 
one moved, it would fall flat upon the sand, the occupant 
folding himself mechanically again inside. 

There were crabs, crabs, everywhere, and the whole shore 
was honeycombed with their holes, usually in trios, with 
symmetrical round balls of excavated sand piled in a pyra- 
mid centrally between them. They extended back behind 
the beach to the cocoanut trees, for in this region there are 
even varieties of these creatures who climb the palms to 
feed upon the nuts, tearing open with their strong plier-like 
pincers the husks that defy a sharp knife. 

But one could never follow them far. No matter how 
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long the vessel might idle at these obscure docks in the 
wilderness, waiting for cargo, the moment the last sugar- 
sack went aboard, the whistle blew—briefly and peremptor- 
ily—and the ropes were cast loose. Then ensued a wild 
rush and a scramble over the rickety pier, for the skipper 
never waited for passengers. The Fiji boys, if they reached 
out helping hands, yanked and mauled the embarking rabble 
—amostly Indian coolies—with less care than they bestowed 
upon the freight. And once, as they assisted a beshrowded 
Hindu woman with her numerous progeny, I overheard the 
mate absent-mindedly counting them as he counted the 
sugar sacks: 

“One baby, two baby, three baby, four baby, five baby, 
six baby. All aboard.” 


VI 


Thus we progressed slowly along the coast, to anchor on 
the evening of the third day at the mouth of a brown tropical 
river. 

We were to toss here until midnight, waiting for the tide, 
so several members of the crew set out in a small boat to 
attach lanterns to posts or trees along the bank, establish- 
ing our own system of lighthouses to guide us up-stream in 
the dark. The skipper watched them as they rowed awk- 
wardly away, standing up and facing forward like Orientals, 
pushing their oars instead of pulling them. 

“Look at the blighters! They don’t even know how to 
row! When we come out, we tow them astern on a long 
rope; they’ve supposed to steer from side to side and catch 
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the lanterns again, and they think it’s great sport. Only they 
miss half the lanterns, at six shillings a lantern, and then 
laugh! And you fellows come out here and write books and 
tell the world what wonderful, natural-born seamen these 
islanders are!” 

He spat disgustedly, and turned away. Then he came 
back. 

“They row just like they swim—or fight sharks. Yes, I 
know the engineer’s yarns, and I’ve heard the same thing 
from a dozen other fellows who’ve seen it. Well, I just 
noticed that the boys up forward are getting ready to fish 
for them. Let’s call him up and let him prove it to us. 
They always seem to do their fighting when I’m not around.” 


Vil 


It was my big opportunity to jump overboard with a 
knife between my teeth and fight the man-eaters, as directed 
in the editor’s telegram, and I decided to do it—by proxy. 

The big monsters were all about us, gliding up from the 
depths in hazy shadows that took on fins and tails and blunt, 
ugly snouts as they rested a moment near the surface to 
nibble disdainfully at the chunks of salt beef which the 
boys cast overboard, apparently suspicious of the barbed 
hook inside. 

So I sought out the engineer. 

“Sure, we'll have a fight! Just offer a prize—a few bob— 
and any of ’em’Il do it.” 

But when he harangued them in Fijian, the natives were 
unenthused. They merely grinned and looked from one 
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to another, quizzically, and looked at the sharks, and shook 
their woolly heads. 

Meanwhile, the monsters themselves appeared to be losing 
interest. Perhaps they had first swarmed out merely to 
investigate us, for apparently they did not like salt meat. 
At each splash of a new chunk one or two of them would 
rise quickly, but only to sniff at it, rather disgustedly, as 
though to sneer, “What do we want with that truck when 
these waters are full of good fresh fish?” And finally they 
drifted away to home and family until but one remained. 

He seemed hungry. An ugly gray fellow, perhaps nine 
or ten feet in length, he kept cruising watchfully about, 
executing a figure “8,” returning again and again toward the 
fishing lines, rolling over with a flash of white belly and a 
display of wicked teeth as he passed. And the boys let him 
pass. 

I turned to the engineer. 

“Didn’t you say you’d seen the natives jump overboard 
and lasso them?” 

“Well, I know fellows who dave seen it.” 

In disappointment I was about to cease fighting, for the 
sun was dropping behind the distant hills and the waters 
were becoming murky now, with danger to the swimmer, 
when Sakobi came up from below. 

It took kim but a moment to make his decision. He 
immediately discarded his green window-curtain, seized a 
cane-cutter, and was on the rail. 

“Sakobi, wait!” 

Until then it had seemed but a sporting proposition; in 
reality it might be murder; my conscience smote me, and 
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I screamed a warning. But it was too late. He was sailing 
downward, feet first. And as he fell, he £00 seemed to change 
his mind, for he let out a shrill scream of frantic terror that 
ended abruptly in a loud splash. 

The shark turned. 

From the monster’s placid cruising one would never have 
believed it capable of such speed. It shot like a streak 
through the dark water. Only—and this is going to spoil 
the whole story—it turned in the opposite direction, and 
shot like a streak to disappear. 

In fact, Sakobi won by default. 

And once he found himself the victor, his martial spirit 
knew no limit; he rose bellowing to the surface and thrashed 
madly in futile pursuit of his opponent, roaring aloud a 
challenge to all the denizens of the deep to come forth for 
mortal combat. 

“Tt’s too bad you didn’t see a real scrap,’ lamented the 
engineer. “I know lots of fellows who say they’ve seen 
one.” 

But whether any of this proves anything or not on the 
subject of shark-fighting, Sakobi looked mighty fine that 
evening in the B. V. D.’s I gave him. 


CHAPTER XVII 
STRANDED 
i! 


AT some late hour that night, I was awakened by a renewed 
pounding and thumping of the engine. 

With each crash came a ringing of bells and the skipper’s 
voice from the bridge: 

“Back up a bit, Joe, and we'll ’ave another jump at ’er.” 

We were plowing up-stream across the mud-flats, and we 
evidently made it, for I was next awakened by the most 
complete and holy silence. A crew which ordinarily de- 
lighted in walking the decks and corridors at all hours, 
singing and shouting and bursting into their explosive 
guffaws, had finally gone to bed, and after three days of 
banging motors and rasping winches the silence was alto- 
gether too appalling for further sleep. 

So I climbed out and went aloft, to stand a lonely vigil 
with the old beachcomber from Levuka, who had long ago 
drained his flask and was now enjoying the shakes. 

His inventiveness was at a low ebb on this occasion, and 
his history more reliable. He pointed to the dim outline of 
distant hills, dark masses against the starry sky. 

“Over beyond them is where they ate the missionary, 
Baker. He was the first to leave the coast and go right 
back among the hill-tribes. The other preachers tried to 
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maybe he’d have been safe, too, if it wasn’t for the whale’s 
tooth. 

“You know about the whale’s tooth? Tambua they call 
it here. The early whalers used to stop at Fiji for water, 
and throw the teeth out on the beach, just to get rid of 
them. But the natives would always collect them. Having 
no big animals in Fiji, they thought these things were 
marvels. They hoarded them as the most priceless pos- 
sessions, and they still keep them to-day. 

“And somehow there arose a custom about them. If 
one fellow gave another fellow a tambua, and he accepted it, 
he had to do any favor the first fellow asked. And there 
was a chief here on the coast who didn’t like Baker. He 
didn’t dare kill him himself, for the gunboats came around 
occasionally even then. So when Baker started inland, this 
chief sent a tambua ahead to the cannibals in the interior. 
Most of them knew what was coming and were afraid to 
accept. But finally one of them took it. 

“They say, when he learned what he had to do, he was 
afraid and hesitated. Yes, sir. But the chief had picked 
up Baker’s hair comb and stuck it for ornament in his own 
lousy head, and Baker snatched it out. That was an insult, 
and it settled the thing. Anyhow, they clubbed the mission- 
ary. They never really liked white meat because it tasted 
more salty than dark. Maybe that made them generous. At 
least, they cut old Baker up and sent him all over the moun- 
tains to the other villages, and one town way in the inside 
where they’d never seen a European before boiled his boot 
for a week, and talked about the toughness of the man. 

‘We never found a trace of him until years afterward 
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when one reformed cannibal remembered eating a shoulder 
and throwing the bone into the branches of a tree. He led 
us out there, and we found it half buried in the trunk where 
the tree had grown around it. We had that shoulder in the 
museum for a while, until some people got indignant about 
it, and we had to call a funeral and give it a Christian burial. 

“Yes, sir, Baker was murdered over beyond those hills 
you see right there.” 

He paused to scratch his head; apparently he felt that 
the oration lacked a climax, so he added: 

“T know, because I buried him myself.” 


Dawn was breaking. 

From the low, dark masses of apparent jungle along the 
bank, roosters crowed faintly to proclaim our proximity 
to a village, and boys with very black legs were wading in 
the mud flats, gathering blacker shell-fish. But with the 
full coming of daylight, the supposed jungle proved to be a 
civilized sugar-cane plantation, for we were now at Ba, one 
of the strongholds of the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, 
the largest planters in the islands. 

When I broached the subject of getting ashore and seeing 
something of the country, however, the captain was not 
encouraging. 

“You can take your chance on catching the boat again, 
but we never know how long we stay. It all depends on 
the cargo.” 

“But look here,” suggested the engineer. ‘Why don’t 
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you travel overland. There’s a narrow-gauge railway be- 
longing to the sugar company that runs to Lautoka, the next 
port, and you can pick us up to-night. Take Sakobi with 
you; he lives in Lautoka, and he’ll show you a bit of native 
life. You'll be there until sundown, won’t you, skipper?” 

“Until midnight. Il sound the fog-horn for you.” 

Sakobi was delighted when I secured permission for him 
to leave with me. We rowed ashore, and he led the way 
through a hodge-podge of creeks and tracks and sugar-mills 
to the edge of town, just as the weekly passenger train came 
around the bend. 

It was a quaint sort of thing, a series of wooden boxes set 
on wheels, and drawn by a toy locomotive which seemed 
trying furiously, by much shrilling of its whistle, to prove 
itself the Twentieth Century Limited. In one respect, it 
probably had a right to be proud, for it claims to be the only 
free railway service in the world. Run by the sugar con- 
cern for the benefit of its employees, without charge for 
passage, it is also probably the world’s most popular institu- 
tion, and about half the natives hereabouts apparently spend 
their spare moments riding on it. At least, one never sees 
it vacant, and usually it is loaded to capacity, with Fijians 
and Hindus festooned to its sides, top, and bottom. 

To-day was no exception. And the locomotive did not 
pause long enough for one to choose his compartment. 
Sakobi plunged into the nearest box like an All-Fijian full- 
back, and I followed. The whistle gave a toot, the engine 
gave a yank, the car gave a lurch, and I sat heavily in the 
lap of a young colored lady. She didn’t seem to mind. In 
fact, when I tried clumsily to rise, she promptly seized and 
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THE ONLY FREE RAILWAY IN THE WORLD 


IT WAS ALSO THE WORLD’S MOST POPULAR INSTITUTION, AND THE 
NATIVES SPENT THEIR SPARE MOMENTS RIDING ON IT 
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held me, to the vast amusement of some two dozen other 
young colored ladies, who sat three deep on the plain wooden 
benches, and who invited me with screams of laughter, to 
come across the six-inch aisle and make a fourth. 

So I decided to stay where I was. At least, the one I 
was sitting on seemed fairly comfortable, and I didn’t 
know about the others. And upon the wall I spied a placard 
in English which read: “Passengers traveling in this car do 
so at their own risk.” 


TI 


It was a jerky, leisurely trip, a forty mile journey along 
the coast and across stretches of plantation where the bril- 
liant green of the cane blazed out against the dull back- 
ground of mist-smoked mountains. But the engineer, if 
inclined to loaf between stations, always speeded up when 
he saw a group of would-be passengers, forcing them to 
catch us on the fly, which rather added to the general 
merriment. And the company proved very congenial. 

The young ladies in my compartment all wore the long, 
plaited locks of hair, called tombi, which are supposed to 
indicate virtue. At each stop they gathered flowers and 
wove themselves wreathes, decking even the locomotive with 
large branches of scarlet blossoms from the fire-trees along 
the way. For a time, too, they amused themselves by 
singing to the accompaniment of a harmonica which passed 
democratically from mouth to mouth and from compartment 
to compartment along the train. And when the party 
dulled, Makita, the young person whose lap I occupied, 
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would always liven it up, putting her lips somewhere near 
the back of my neck and making a loud smacking noise. 

For a time this was rather puzzling. But from the 
noisy applause of the others, it finally dawned that it was 
comedy, for the Fijians—who themselves practice the Poly- 
nesian custom of rubbing noses—are always shriekingly 
amused at the kissing they see at the movies. Makita’s 
technique would have stood considerable improvement, but 
it kept everybody except myself in good humor, and it was 
at least cooling. And finally, the girls tiring even of this, 
they all parked their fuzzy heads on one another’s shoulders 
and went peaceably to sleep, until, in the late afternoon, we 
rolled into our destination at Lautoka. 

It was the sugar corporation’s headquarters, another maze 
of tracks and roads, machine-shops and warehouses, cluster- 
ing about the largest cane-mill in the Southern Hemisphere, 
and the population seemed entirely Indian. A steady pro- 
cession of cars came rolling in from the surrounding fields, 
laden with red-and-white stalks; huge chains with me- 
chanical teeth picked up their loads and carried them into 
a mill as large as a New York City block; the cane vanished 
into an inferno of vats and ovens and roaring machinery, 
and emerged as sugar for refinement in New Zealand. The 
company controlled so much of the property about the 
port that the hotel was a mile out in one direction, the gov- 
ernment offices a mile in the other, and the native villages 
far, far away beyond a transplanted Hindustan of long, long 
rows of barrack-like structures of wood and corrugated 
iron, teeming with coolies. 
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Sakobi surveyed them with a Fijian’s contempt for puny 
bodies. 

“Matingali kalavu!” he muttered; “A family of rats!” 

And he led the way out beyond the town to where his own 
countrymen, forced inland by the more industrious invaders, 
still maintained a tiny village of their own. 


IV 


It was a picturesque settlement of thatched dwellings in a 
grove of tall coco-palms. 

Each structure, in contrast to those of Samoa, was 
symmetrically oblong, and closed at the sides save for 
several doorways which one entered over a gutter by slip- 
pery tree-trunks. But once one negotiated the moat, the 
interior repaid the effort, for like the Samoan it was truly 
a thing of art, with a lattice-work of cane tied in many- 
colored cords to form weird designs that covered the walls 
from the pandanus-matted floor to the lofty, high-peaked 
ceiling. 

The dbuli, or head-man, received us in person. 

He was a pleasant, elderly gentleman, slightly bow-legged 
beneath his swlu, and a trifle bulgy above, but he removed 
an underslung pipe from his mouth to bid me “Good day,” 
and waved me toward a mat, where I squatted cross-legged 
on a chair-less floor while he and Sakobi sprawled upon 
their stomachs to enjoy a lengthy confab. 

My escort evidently was endeavoring to arrange some 
species of entertainment, for he gestured grandiloquently 
toward me as though I were a guest of great importance, 
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to the growing wonderment of the chief, who expressed his 
appreciation of the visit in a series of whistling intakes of 
breath and many throaty rumbles. 

It was a complete success. 

“Vou eat?” asked the buli. “Yams? Breadfruit?” 

He served it himself, upon a large leaf on the ground. 
His wife, a buxom brunette in a mountainous mission-gown, 
fanned me with a bath-towel to keep the flies away. The 
rest of the village, gradually drawn to the house by curiosity, 
formed a silent, squatting circle about us, their eyes watch- 
ing every move. In the dusk their eye-balls seemed to shine 
from every corner of the hut in reflection of the embers in 
the open stone fireplace, while the rest of them faded into 
the enveloping smoke. 

It was delightfully weird, but this was only the beginning. 

“You like meke?” asked Sakobi. “Fiji sing-song?” 

And when I nodded, the local glee-club made its appear- 
ance. It consisted mostly of the younger generation, rang- 
ing from small children to plump and marriageable maidens, 
who came crawling ceremoniously through the low doorway 
on hands and knees, bowing in deference after the manner 
of Japanese geisha. As they grouped themselves, how- 
ever, aligning sopranos and contraltos, they were slightly 
inclined to grin and giggle—an indiscretion which brought 
shocked grunts from their elders—and when aligned, they 
still whispered and tittered among themselves, until the 
singing commenced. Then suddenly they became most 
businesslike. 

A hefty young creature, evidently the local prima donna, 
led off with a high, wailing treble. Alone, it was anything 
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but musical, for the South Sea Islanders—the women par- 
ticularly—are anything but pleasing soloists. Yet once the 
others joined with their superb harmony, the effect was 
excellent, and when they broke into their dance, one could 
not have demanded more. Unlike the Tongans, they did not 
stand and move about; instead, they sat cross-legged in even 
ranks, but swayed and gestured in unison, with the same 
perfect rhythm, pantomiming with heads, shoulders, arms, 
and fingers, and punctuating the weird chant with sudden 
crashing of hands. 

The hours slipped past. In the deepening blackness 
relieved only by the glow of the fire and the dim light of 
a flickering oil lamp, the interior of the hut became a sea 
of barbaric faces and semi-nude, perspiring bodies that car- 
ried one back to the tales of Melville and London. One 
could forget the big, modern sugar-mills just across the road, 
the white population with its devotion to cricket and foot- 
ball, the ugly barracks with their teeming multitudes of 
Madrassis and Bugis, Bengalis and Sikhs. 

One could even forget the waiting steamer. 


Vv 


“Sakobi!” I exclaimed. “It’s getting on toward mid- 
night!” 

But he beckoned to me to remain seated. 

“Vangona!” he said. ‘You drink yangona.” 

T had tasted it on several occasions, this kava of the other 
islands, without enjoyment. But I recalled a warning from 
several old-timers I had met that one could not more griev- 
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ously offend a Fijian than by refusing this beverage, whose 
serving is everywhere such a ceremonial, prescribed by such 
rigid custom. 

A large wooden bowl was brought out and placed in the 
center of the room. A black man produced a huge root, and 
scraped it into shavings upon a slab of rock. This he mixed 
with water in the bowl, and taking a mop of cocoanut fiber 
somewhat resembling the whiskers worn by Santa Claus, he 
dipped it in, wrapping it around the shavings of yangona and 
squeezing out their juice, until only a liquid remained. 

Then, with a sudden clapping of hands, the singing ceased, 
and the prettiest of the young girls advanced with a cocoa- 
nut shell full of the beverage, to kneel before me. As I took 
it, there was another clapping of hands and a chorus of 
“Bula!”—“‘Health!” And when, having drained it, I gave 
the empty shell a spin across the floor—having previously 
been instructed to do so—the chorus was repeated, and the 
singing recommenced. 

Why this rigid procedure, or what the significance of giv- 
ing the cocoanut-rind a spin, no one in Fiji explains. It is 
simply done, and to fail in any particular is to admit that 
you don’t know how to conduct yourself in polite society. 
In turn the cup went the rounds, and having gone the rounds, 
started over again, always with the same performance on the 
part of each man present. 

“Will this go to my head?” I asked Sakobi, remembering 
the waiting boat. 

“No. No go to head,” he assured me. 

And kava, as a matter of fact, is not an alcoholic intoxi- 
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cant. Rather it might be described as a mildly stimulating 
drug. A brownish murky fluid, slightly pungent and acrid, 
it is usually obnoxious to the novice, but Europeans in the 
islands often acquire a taste for it, and business men fre- 
quently keep it in the office for an occasional swig with 
their customers. Its constant and immoderate use over a 
long period of years is sometimes injurious to the eyes, so 
that old kava-topers often become nearly blind, but taken 
moderately or even in large quantity from time to time it 
is of acknowledged medicinal value, to such extent that the 
most zealous missionaries do not combat the native custom. 
And, not being an intoxicant, it does mot go to one’s head; 
one can drink any amount of it and remain clear-minded. 
The funny thing about it, however, is that it does go to 
one’s legs. 

Sakobi, answering my query literally, had neglected to 
tell me this. But I discovered it for myself when, bidding 
my hosts adieu at midnight, I felt my knees wobble and 
slid like a fireman down the slippery pole that led across the 
moat. At the moment, I attributed the mishap to the stiff- 
ness resultant from sitting cross-legged all evening in an 
unaccustomed posture. But when we started out across the 
maze of roads and tracks toward the wharf, where the skip- 
per was conscientiously sounding the promised fog-horn as a 
summons to hasten, there was no question but that some- 
thing was wrong with the legs themselves. 

“Come here, Sakobi. Give me a hand.” 

He locked his arm through mine. But dis legs were just 
as bad. For a quarter-mile we made progress, leaning against 
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each other as our feet gravitated toward the center. Then, 
despite all efforts at control, his started for the left and mine 
for the right, and we both sat down heavily. 

And before our eyes the little steamer, its skipper tired of 
waiting, edged out into the harbor, carrying all my pos- 
sessions. At that instant she seemed a palatial ocean liner. 
I thought of Suva again, with its social clubs, hotels, tennis 
courts, Carnegie Library, jails, Fords, and prohibition de- 
bates. But here I was—scarcely in straightened circum- 
stances, since I had my cash and my camera—yet stranded 
in a patch of transplanted India even less Fijian than the 
capital—while a magazine editor waited for those forty 
thousand words of romance. 

Come to think of it, I had even neglected to get Makita’s 
telephone number. 


VI 


I was still sitting there beside Suva’s public hangman 
when up from the steamer landing came the old Giant 
Killer. 

This was his destination, too. 

“But, my boy,” he comforted; “you’re still on the same 
island. You may have to climb a few mountains and swim 
a few rivers, before you get back, but you’ll see the country. 
Why, you may even have a chance to dine with the same 
fellows who ate poor Baker.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
FIJVS YELLOW PERIL 
I 


In the world of to-day there’s a trail to almost anywhere. 

After the many futile attempts to locate one during that 
cruise around the island, I discovered in Lautoka that it 
existed, commencing somewhere back beyond Ba and leading 
through the mountains toward Suva. 

In the Hotel Shamrock, where Pat Costello slaked the 
neighborhood thirst, the whole white colony offered en- 
couragement. 

“You'll have a wonderful chance up in the hills to practice 
French. The natives won’t understand it, but then they 
don’t speak English either.” 

“And you'll find them all very friendly, too. They’re 
always glad to see a white man because they don’t get the 
chance very often. How long is it now since they ate 
Baker?” 

But they were good fellows in Lautoka. They contributed 
generously to my wardrobe, reduced at present to what I 
wore; one man pressed upon me a blanket, another a mos- 
quito net; another a knapsack. The local barrister—himself 
a world-wanderer in his time—presented me with his socks 
and offered me everything except his court wig. And I 
finally went to bed wondering how I’d ever transport so 
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II 


N. , who had become my room-mate at The Shamrock, 
was sitting up in bed, staring at a scrawled piece of manu- 
script. 

“Read this bloody thing!” he commanded, as I, too, sat up. 


History oF DHARUM DHas: 

Born of unknown parentage. Educated by Wesleyan 
Mission. Gave his heart to the Lord when fourteen years 
of age, so his brother bought him a Ford. 

Dharum then sold himself to the Devil for a tin of 
benzine. Took unto himself a wife. Then took unto 
himself another wife. Heaven only knows how many 
wives he did take. 

Aside from all this, I recommend him most highly. 
But as I’ve noticed that you have several gold teeth, I 
respectfully suggest that you sleep hereafter with your 
mouth shut. 

Yours, 
N——. 


“What’s all this?” I inquired. 

“TI don’t know, but I’m afraid it’s a copy of the letter I 
sent to my boss last night, about a typical Hindu employee. 
I thought you might be able to use it as a text for a chapter 
on the Indians of Lautoka. We’ve both overslept and missed 
the train to Ba, you know, and yow’ll be here for another 
week,” 
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III 


According to Pat downstairs, who settled most of the 
local disputes, this was Saturday, and the time to see the 
Indians at market. 

So we strolled out to the edge of town, to a sunny cross- 
roads, where a throng of Oriental merchants sat behind 
their wares, selling everything imaginable—potatoes, 
jewelry, peas, raw cereals, bunches of green bananas, rolls 
of cloth, leaves to chew, straps of leather, and even “ice 
cream soda,” as represented by shaved ice deluged with 
green or scarlet liquid from a pair of gorgeous bottles. 

They grouped themselves as in an Indian bazaar, the 
dealers in each commodity aligning themselves together, and 
in a neighboring field there was even a small colony of Hindu 
barbers, squatting on the ground like the salesmen and shav- 
ing patrons who crouched before them, working always with 
infinite care, cocking their heads to one side to survey their 
effects as a sculptor might examine his model, and finish- 
ing him off by paring his nails or scrubbing his ears. 

The many patrons who milled about were a conglomerate 
mixture of castes and races. ‘There were spidery-looking 
coolies, mere bony frames in loin-cloths; Brahmins in white 
European garb, sleek and immaculate and pantherish in 
movement; tiny, unhuman-seeming women, swathed from 
head to foot in the long single-piece cloth which they wound 
about them to hide their charm, or possibly to conceal their 
lack of it; beggars and fakirs and religious mendicants with 
their alms bowls, ringing little bells or groveling in the 
gutter or beating their naked backs with sticks and pulling 
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their dirt-matted hair; all the queerest creatures from the 
queerest of lands, exactly as one found them at home. 

No people could have been so completely the antithesis 
of the Fijians. There was none of the explosive laughter 
here. All were solemnly devoted to their business. The 
females followed dutifully and respectfully in the footsteps 
of their husbands, jingling with the silver anklets that pro- 
claimed the spouse’s success and wearing the gold pendant 
in the nostril that betokens marriage, many of the women 
mere children themselves but carrying invariably a few 
babies of their own. And even the infants were serious 
and unsmiling. 

They did not clamor, like the Fijians, to be photographed. 
Instead, when I unslung my camera, the women hid their 
faces. The young boys were willing and many of the men, 
particularly those in European garb, who often begged the 
privilege. But the girls fled, and so did the more picturesque 
old beggars, unobliging and resentful. 

After the magnificently built natives, they appeared an 
anemic, spindle-limbed crew, gnarled and gaunt and crooked 
and fleshless—with the most hideous bodies in the world. 
Yet they had their own standards, and it did not worry them 
that the Fijian sneered at their narrow chests; to them, 
skinniness was beauty, and just as every race worships the 
qualities it happens to possess, to persuade itself of its own 
superiority, they worshiped shrewdness and cleverness and 
the attributes that made for material gain. 

“A miserable lot, eh?” commented N. “But they’re 
almost a necessity out here, and for steady work, those 
living skeletons are worth twice the number of natives. 
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They’re mean, treacherous devils, though. The Fijians may 
be undependable about sticking to a job, but they’re de- 
pendable in other ways. 

“Last week, for instance, we had a little scene in front 
of the hotel. Two professional recruiters had been out 
blackbirding in the other islands—or recruiting, rather, 
since they do it so much more politely nowadays—and one 
had come home with a boat-load while the other came empty- 
handed. The latter was trying to win them over to his side, 
making speeches and telling them that on his plantation 
they’d be richly paid with nothing to do, while their present 
boss would starve them to death. He even sent away and 
got some whale’s teeth for their chiefs—you know, the 
whale’s tooth is still the most valuable present you can 
give a chief, even to-day—but they wouldn’t budge. 

“A gang of Indians, offered a higher salary, would have 
shifted over in a minute, but not these fellows. He couldn’t 
move them a bit. So he finally gave it up, and sent the 
teeth back to the Hindu merchant from whom he’d borrowed 
them. The Orientals have prospered so that they even own 
most of those now, just holding them on speculation.” 


IV 


It is only in the British islands—in Western Samoa and 
Fiji—that one finds the coolie. 

In American Samoa he is barred, and in Tonga he must 
deposit £20 upon his entry, which keeps out the rabble, while 
the port doctor is said to add a barrier of his own by dis- 
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covering if possible that the would-be immigrant is afflicted 
with tuberculosis or flat feet. 

Even in Fiji, when the importation of Asiatic labor first 
began, the smaller landowners raised objection, prompted 
by the Australian workingman’s fear of competition. But 
the big landowners, although mostly Australian themselves, 
were of the capitalist class which for many years had been 
balked in its efforts to import Oriental workers at home, and 
here they prevailed. 

Theoretically the Indians came on indenture, to remain 
only for a limited number of years and then to be shipped 
back. Many of them, however, chose to remain. They 
found living conditions far more pleasant in Fiji than in 
their own overcrowded country. Those who did return home 
discovered that they were subject to the scorn and insult of 
their former friends for having gone overseas. So most of 
them have settled here for life, and their colony grows and 
prospers. 

Having served his contract with the company that brought 
him to the islands, the average Indian sets up for himself. 
The government, to protect the less thrifty native, has for- 
bidden the sale of local lands, except such as the chiefs 
were foolish enough to sell in the past before the British 
took over the group, but the foreigner may lease property 
through the Crown for a specified period, and the coolie 
farmer is content with a tract of from one to ten acres. 
He follows his own ancestral methods of cultivation, of 
drawing water, of husking rice by the cradle method and 
winnowing it by rubbing it between his hands and tossing 
it into the breeze. But he lives cheaply—some authorities 
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estimate that he can get along on $80 a year—and always 
makes his profit. 

Many, leaving the farm, go into other vocations. They 
operate all the automobiles in Suva and Lautoka and other 
cities, monopolize most of the artisan trades, and along with 
John Chinaman—who has come out also in considerable 
numbers—they are steadily displacing even the white men 
in many lines of work. 

At the pubs one often overheard Europeans lamenting 
their inability to find jobs, and damning the mission-trained 
Orientals. 

“Though you can’t blame the missions entirely,” admitted 
one. “Take the cane railway; once we had all white engi- 
neers; they taught the Hindu firemen to run the locomotives, 
so they could get drunk themselves; and when the company 
found it out, they fired them and made the Hindus engineers, 
at a third as much salary.” 

Often, when I went into some shabby little store in the 
islands to purchase something from a European trader, it 
was to be told, “Sorry, but I’m all out of it; you'll have to 
go to the Chinaman down the street.””’ And the Chinaman 
—or the Hindu—always had it. Their counters invariably 
contained everything one might happen to want. And while 
the European closed at sun-down, they were open until late 
at night, and usually busy. 

Perhaps once a year or so, they closed for some religious 
festival of their own, but not often. Even on Sunday, al- 
though the local laws might force them to bar their doors, 
they were sure to be industriously occupied at some sort 
of work within. And such is their thrift that a recent boat- 
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load of those who did elect to return to India carried from 
the colony—in the pockets of those once lowly farm-hands 
—a sum estimated at £60,000, or nearly $300,000. 


Vv 


In justice to the Indians, it should be said that they 
pay a large part of Fiji’s taxes. 

Yet they are not liked, even by the white men, for with 
all their usefulness, they are a troublesome lot—the dregs 
of Calcutta and Madras. 

The best of them, undoubtedly, as in India itself, are 
the Sikhs from the Punjab, who come over to serve as police- 
men, and who are noted for their trustworthiness, but even 
these are seldom the stalwart, broad-shouldered, impres- 
sively bewhiskered fellows one sees in the constabulary of 
Hong Kong, Singapore, or other British colonies, which 
seem to have taken first choice and given Fiji the left-overs. 
And when they finish their term of police service, these 
Punjabis usually set up as money-lenders, at usurious terms, 
to become at least indirectly a source of tribulation. 

Five-sixths of the immigrants, however, are Hindus—a 
fact which leads one to use the terms “Hindu” and “Indian” 
indiscriminately—and while in India itself they are said to 
be superior to many of the polyglot inhabitants, this is prob- 
ably due to some extent to their caste system, with its con- 
comitant fear of losing caste—a fear which no longer holds 
in Fiji. In the first place, they are usually of the lowest 
rank—ryots or despised agriculturalists, or even downright 
pariahs—and what standing they may possess is lost, by 
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Hindu law, upon their leaving home, and in Fiji only the 
faintest traces of it remain. 

A Brahmin or member of the priest-and-teacher aristoc- 
racy is apt to retain the respect of his fellows, since he is 
their superior in education and usually obtains better posi- 
tions. Occasionally he emphasizes such superiority by spit- 
ting on the sudras or workmen when he passes them on the 
street. But sooner or later even he, for want of a wife of 
suitable rank, will probably marry a sudra woman and there- 
upon even His caste will disappear. 

Whatever the explanation of their moral let-down, the 
fact remains that they commit most of the crime in Fiji. 

One heard many yarns about it from the Europeans in 
Lautoka: 

“Tt’s very seldom that a Fijian does anything very serious, 
and if a white man does, they usually try to rush him off to 
some other place so as not to lower racial prestige. Though 
we had one in jail in Suva for some time for captaining a 
ship without a license. There was a gang of Punjabis who 
wanted, for some reason, to get over to Chile, and they 
bought a cutter, and couldn’t find a skipper. This fellow 
was a piano-tuner by trade, but the piano-tuning business 
was slack, so he took the job. He ran them on the first reef 
outside the harbor, and they were damned lucky at that, 
since he’d forgotten to put any food or water on board. 
But the Indians themselves—they’re the fellows who keep 
our courts busy.” 

The Indians really love litigation, and voluntarily sek 
out the judicial department. 

“Tt’s money or women, usually, though they'll go to jus- 
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tice over anything at all. A trial just appeals to their liking. 
It’s a gamble, with an opportunity to cheat. There are 
probably a dozen Hindus around here who earn a living by 
appearing as witnesses, and for a suitable fee they’re ready 
at any time to testify to anything. 

“And the lawyers are just as bad. There’s two of them 
in Suva—Indians, of course—who work together regularly. 
As soon as they hear of a quarrel, each goes separately to 
one of the parties. Says the first to kis party: ‘You’ve got 
a sure case, man; sue that chap for molesting your wife.’ 
And says the other to the other: ‘Here’s your chance, old 
fellow; sue that bird for beating you up.’ Thus they herd 
them both to the tribunal, and split the profits.” 

Against the white man, as a rule, the Hindus’ offenses 
are usually limited to stealing or cheating—and every 
laundryman or merchant I dealt with was addicted to both 
—but among themselves quarrels occasionally ended in mur- 
der, performed preferably by hired assassins whose lack of 
motive absolved them from suspicion, and on rare occasion 
—according to the tales in Lautoka—they did try it on a 
European. 

At the village of Singatoka, about seventy miles distant, a 
Hindu shop-keeper had enjoyed a monopoly of local trade 
for many years because every one who attempted competi- 
tion met sooner or later with mysterious accidents, until 
finally a white man set up a rival shop. This immediately 
burned. He rebuilt it, and was presently attacked one 
night by a party of Indians. Being armed and on his guard, 
he shot four of them, but the others escaped. Still later, 
however, when they tried it again, a party of secret service 
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operatives were in hiding, and rounded up the assailants, 
who fixed the guilt upon the Hindu shop-keeper, who was 
finally convicted. 

“But he’s only serving a jail sentence,’ complained my 
informants. ‘“They’re altogether too easy on the Indians. 
They let them marry a girl of thirteen and make the Fijians 
wait until she’s sixteen. And the Hindus even dodge that 
and marry her at zero. Why, most of them are mothers 
before they’re twelve. 

“And if a white man ever takes the law into his own hands 
in dealing with them, he’s always the sufferer. There was 
J some time ago. He’d offended some of his Indians 
and they decoyed him out into the woods one night and went 
after him with cane knives. He managed to escape by 
floating down the river in a skiff, half dead. As usual, the 
Indians all lied together, and the law couldn’t find the cul- 
prits. So when J—— came out of the hospital, he and all 
the other planters rounded up every Hindu in the neighbor- 
hood and horsewhipped the lot of them until they told. 

“Oh, the courts gave the guilty ones about twenty years 
in prison, right enough. But then they turned around and 
fined every planter fifty pounds for ‘mistreating natives.’ 
Fancy that!” 

I met but one European in Fiji—outside of the big- 
employer or missionary classes—who rejoiced in the pres- 
ence of the Indians. 

“T’d probably starve if it were not for them,” he said. 
“But possibly I’m biased. I’m a lawyer, you know.” 
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VI 


With their growth in numbers and affluence, the Indians 
are beginning to feel their power and to assert themselves 
nowadays, demanding more voice in the rule of the Colony. 

To the average white man, they may be mere soulless 
cogs in an industrial machine, but they themselves, aside 
from insisting that they’re mortals, would remind him that 
even in the machine they’re decidedly important cogs. 

Theoretically they have one representative in the Council 
now—although he was temporarily non-existent at the time 
of my visit—but they want equal representation with the 
Europeans whom they so greatly outnumber, and on patriotic 
holidays are notably silent in the cheering for the Empire. 

Back in 1921, when Gandhi was stirring up India with his 
“Swaraj,” or “India for the Indians,” the spirit spread to the 
South Seas, and all the low-grade coolies hereabouts went 
on strike, refusing to work unless they were paid the same 
wages as white men. The sugar industry was paralyzed, 
business everywhere came to a standstill, and Fiji was under 
martial law. 

The affair had its humorous aspects when the colonists 
armed, for in Suva they formed a troop of cavalry consist- 
ing of the ten residents who owned horses. But for a while it 
looked serious. Then the ever-loyal Fijians came down from 
the bush and took over the jobs that the Indians had quit; 
machine guns were set up here and there; and the Hindus 
decided to return to work, much to the disappointment of the 
Fijian constabulary, who were aching for a good excuse to 
fall upon the hated Orientals. 
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The dynamite is still there under the surface, however. 
The indenture system has finally been abolished, by the 
Indian Government, and employers who would import these 
Orientals must now pay their passage without other security 
than their promise to work a certain length of time. The 
planters consequently have ceased to bring them over by 
the thousands, as they did in the beginning. Yet they are 
still on the increase, for while their birth-rate is little higher 
than that of the Fijians, they are a hardier lot, despite their 
unimpressive physique, inured to all possible diseases by a 
plague-surviving ancestry which the native lacks, and their 
death-rate is only a third as high. 

They now number—by the official estimate of 1926— 
some 66,433 souls, as compared with 87,587 Fijians, and it is 
possibly but a matter of time before they comprise the bulk 
of the population and overrun the islands. 


VII 


Before leaving Lautoka, I talked with Hakim Din, the 
leading Indian educator in Fiji, on the subject of this inter- 
racial animosity. 

He was a robust, handsome man, an outstanding figure 
among his people, with the liquid brown eyes of the Brahmin 
—soulful, poetic eyes, yet with a keen, penetrating light 
shining from their depths, mysteriously hypnotic. 

“There is only one solution to the problem,” he said, 
“and that is inter-marriage. I do not believe that the half- 
caste inherits only the vices of his parents. If he does, at 
present, it is because of the prejudice against such mar- 
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riage, which makes him from childhood a social leper, rob- 
bing him of both ambition and pride, and bringing out his 
baser traits. If we can only do away with such prejudice 
here, we might develop a new people who would combine 
the physique of the Fijian with the intelligence and industry 
of the Indian. That would be the salvation of these islands.” 

But the prejudice is strong. The Hindu in his own coun- 
try mates not only within his particular caste, but often 
within his own immediate family. And to the Fijian, he is 
still anathema itseli—matingali kalavu—the family of rats. 

Thus Fiji—thanks to the progressive European—is now 
equipped with the very best modern, up-to-date Yellow 
Peril in Oceania. 


CHAPTER XIX 
IN THE HILLS OF VITI LEVU 
I 


THE week passed, and train-day came again. 

The old beachcomber—who incidentally had come here 
because the people in Levuka had raised a purse to send 
him somewhere else—wept genuine tears as he reflected that 
he was too old to revisit with me the scenes of his former 
battles. The others wrote out such phrases in the native 
language as might prove indispensable upon the forthcom- 
ing journey—“I am starving”—“I have just fallen down a 
mountainside and broken my neck’”—or “Please give me a 
decent burial; remember you’re Methodists now.” 

And this time the train carried me back to Ba; an offi- 
cial in charge of road construction took me in his Ford to 
the foot of the mountains; and the journey finally began. 


II 


It was only four miles to a place called Nadarivatu, a 
government outpost at the start of the trail, but those four 
miles were very nearly vertical. 

As I struggled up the steep ascent, I lamented the gen- 
erosity of those fellows in Lautoka. The sun was merciless. 


My pack was heavy. And when I stopped to drink at the 
255 
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springs along the road, the water bubbled out again through 
every pore. 

I really needed now a troop of carriers. Sakobi, who 
had planned to accompany me, had succumbed at the last 
moment to the malua or wait-a-bit fever and decided to stay 
behind. Perhaps I could get a boy in Nadarivatu, but mean- 
while it was still somewhere ahead, up on top of Fiji, so I 
staggered on alone. Beneath me, as I climbed, the world 
fell dizzily away to the coast, a vista of rugged hills and 
streaked gullies, and reef-scarred ocean. Before me, how- 
ever, it just kept on piling itself sky-high in a series of crags 
and pinnacles, each of which looked like the top, only to 
prove the beginning of a steeper climb. 

But at last, toward sundown, I gained the crest and 
stumbled into a scattering hamlet of red-roofed yellow bung- 
alows, just as the local garrison assembled for retreat. It 
consisted of a sergeant, a bugler, and three soldiers, all 
Fijians, and as the representatives of His Majesty in the 
last outpost of the colony, they took their duties seriously. 
The sergeant bellowed commands as though he were drilling 
at least a brigade. The trumpeter trumpeted. And with 
chests out, chins in, and rifles at various angles, they strode 
magnificently past me toward the headquarters of govern- 
ment to lower the flag as though the dignity of site whole 
British Empire were at stake. 

The District Commissioner—a clean-cut, immaculate, de- 
cisive Briton—nodded when I introduced myself. 

“There’s the rest house where you may spend the night,” 
he said; “in the morning T’ll get you a boy.” 

So I made myself at home in the cottage provided for the 
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infrequent visitors who sometimes came up to this hill sta- 
tion for their health. It was a durable old building, formerly 
a jail, but now very comfortable with verandas, chairs, 
tables, beds, plates, linen, and everything else one might 
require except food. 

“Can you cook me some supper?” I asked the Fiji boy in 
charge. 

“Ves,” 

But he didn’t. It happened that the visitors were sup- 
posed to bring their own ingredients with them, whereupon 
the boy could cook them, but by the time I awoke to this, 
the village store had closed, so I waited hungrily while dark- 
ness settled over the world. 

To readers at home, the tropics are usually places of 
sweltering heat. The truth is that their evenings are often 
cool, and after the very real heat of the day seem even 
cooler. I’ve shivered at night even on the Amazon, when 
not prepared, and up here at an altitude of 2750 feet, it 
was downright cold. A young hurricane swept across the 
hills, bending the trees in moaning shadows against a heaven 
of chill white stars and hissing about the eaves of the 
house. The town was dark, and those who went abroad 
carried lanterns; one could see two or three of them wander- 
ing about through the murk far down the valley, and they 
gave one a peculiar feeling of lonesomeness. 

After that reception at Lautoka, I was suddenly home- 
sick! 

“Can you get me a lamp of my own?” I asked the Fiji 
boy. 

“Ves,” 
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And so he could, but I had no kerosene. Wherefore, 
after stumbling about, I found the bed, and finally turned 
in. To-morrow I would have my carrier, and then for the 
mountains—where cannibalism had been last to vanish— 
and where some of Fiji’s picturesqueness might still remain. 


TIT 


On the morrow no carrier appeared. 

It was reported that the District Commissioner had been 
taken suddenly ill, and was confined to his bed. 

So I waited. At least the store was open now, and con- 
tained several tins of sardines. And a party of surveyors 
and engineers, building a road up from the coast, drifted 
along to provide company, and to quibble over my list of 
useful Fijian phrases. 

The early missionary who compiled the dictionary, it 
seems, had evolved a phonetic system supposed to represent 
simplicity, wherein ‘‘c” was spoken as “th,” and an un- 
printed ‘‘n” or “m” belonged before every “g,” “d,” or “b,” 
while a “q” became ‘“‘ng,”* and owing to this simplification, 
Europeans have argued over the language ever since. It 
really did not matter, however, for when I went out and 
tried my new idioms upon the Fiji boy in charge, and made 
him understand, I was none the wiser, since I could not 
memorize all the possible answers. 

“And he’d lie, anyhow,” explained the engineers. “Aside 
from telling you what he thinks will please, a Fijian will 
make up something wrong every time. God knows why, 


1In the present volume, the names of persons and places are given as 
spelled, and other words as pronounced. 
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for he does it when he has no reason to. Maybe it amuses 
him. Or maybe he’s sort of cautious—afraid that he may 
get into trouble by committing himself even on something 
that doesn’t matter. Or maybe he just hasn’t any sense of 
truth or falsehood, or right or wrong, or accuracy or in- 
accuracy. But he always does it, damn the swine.” 

One noticed in these men little of that sentimental ad- 
miration for Fijians so general among the residents of Suva, 
who met them only socially; these bosses, having to make 
them work, saw them at their worst. 

“Tf you do get a carrier,” they warned, “you'll have to 
watch him every minute, or he’ll lose interest and desert 
you on the trail. They start off all right, but they don’t 
last. And lazy? Why, blast them, they even sit down to 
dance!” 

But Sala, the boy in charge of the rest-house, was a note- 
worthy exception to the rule. He was always busy. Al- 
though he seemed to have a wife or two in an outbuilding 
behind the bungalow, he did everything about the place 
himself. He was up at daybreak, tinkering with the stove; 
provided with the materials, he could and did prepare meals, 
for at least a dozen of us. And he was also ready to polish 
shoes, wash clothing, darn socks, sharpen lead pencils, or 
perform any other service which the most exacting guest, 
by any stretch of imagination, might possibly require. 

The members of the local garrison, too, were phenome- 
nally industrious. Their bugle sounded incessantly, calling 
them to another parade, and between their military duties 
the whole five of them spent most of their time beating a 
pair of tomtoms. They were the /alis, or war-drums of the 
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old cannibal days, turned everywhere now to a different pur- 
pose. In Suva they had been used to call clerks to the 
government offices, and here they were part of a telegraph 
system. Built of huge split logs, one with a tenor sound 
and one with a deep gruff bass, they were beaten alternately, 
in varying rhythm, for hour after hour, and replies came 
back from distant hills, with an effect barbaric and un- 
canny. 

Thus the day wore on, slowly and tediously, until at last 
in late afternoon the District Commissioner reappeared. He 
was still wan and pale, and had risen from his sickbed only 
to conduct a court at his headquarters, where he was judge, 
jury, prosecutor, and occasionally jailer for the natives of 
the region, with almost omnipotent authority. 

I waited outside with a group of worried-looking Fijians. 

The loud-voiced sergeant, resplendent in a khaki uniform- 
coat and brass buttons, stood in the doorway, radiating im- 
portance. From time to time, in response to a word from 
within, he roared out a name in tones calculated to strike 
fear into all evil-doers within six miles, and a boy detached 
himself from his fellows to disappear into the tribunal. 
The others edged closer to the window, to listen with an air 
of trepidation, conferring in awed whispers. They were 
mostly up for non-payment of taxes—their one really com- 
mon offense in Fiji—but the “D.C.,” embodying as he 
did all the powers of Empire, was a man to be feared and 
respected, particularly when indisposed. 

His voice, weakened yet stern, settled each case with 
a single cryptic sentence, and presently, as he came hurrying 
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out,-intent evidently upon getting back to bed, I shame- 
lessly waylaid him. 

“Oh, yes, you want a carrier?” 

He turned toward the two dozen prisoners, speaking curtly 
in Fijian, and the blackest of them snapped to attention— 
a huge, gorilla-like giant, with extremely long arms, a chest 
like a barrel, protruding lips, and a pudgy little nose over- 
shadowed by massive brows that sloped to a small, flat fore- 
head. 

The D.C. snatched a cigarette from the fellow’s mouth 
and threw it upon the ground. 

“He'll take you,” he said. ‘Good luck and good day. 
He'll report in the morning.” 


IV 


The “boy,” somewhat to my surprise, did report the next 
morning. 

He was not in convict garb, but quite stunning in a newly 
washed tennis shirt, and he sported a foppish cane. But 
once out of town, with my baggage on a pole across his 
burly shoulders, he quickly discarded his fine raiment, add- 
ing it neatly folded to the pack as he stripped to a breech- 
clout, and I soon envied him his freedom of movement as 
we scrambled over the narrowing trail. ; 

In composition, this Viti Levu was of a disintegrated 
soap-stone, slippery even when dry. And this guide had a 
great fondness for showing me “short cuts” up or down 
the hillside, to negotiate which—without bare toes—was 
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usually far more arduous than to follow the road itself. 
Yet he was quite the perfect servant, at this stage of the 
journey, and with apologies to Mr. Crusoe, I promptly 
christened him Tuesday. 

He always followed at my heels, never leading, but di- 
recting me when the trail forked by uttering a guttural 
ejaculation accompanied with a nod of his massive head. If 
I stopped to drink at a spring, he hastily made me a cup 
from a large plantain leaf. If I paused to rest, he im- 
provised a cushion of ferns. If my shirt-tail came out, he 
tucked it in. If I became so engrossed in the scenery that 
I started to walk off a sixty-foot precipice, he awoke me 
with a shrill cry of warning. Altogether, although he looked 
like a man-eater, with little of the kindliness in his face 
that marked the urban dwellers of the coast, he proved my 
best pal and severest critic. And when we reached a wide 
but shallow river, it developed that he was prepared to serve 
even as my ferry-boat. 

He beckoned me to wait, while he strode across to deposit 
the bundles on the farther bank, and returning, presented his 
elephantine back in offer of a ride. It was a new and not 
especially comfortable sensation. Even on dry land he 
walked with a peculiar swinging gait, and when poised on 
one foot in the center of a swift current, feeling with the 
other for a toe-hold among the mossy rocks, he swayed in - 
perfect imitation of a pachyderm. One felt neither dis- 
tinguished nor secure up there on top of his neck, clinging to 
his frizzly hair, but he made the farther shore quite safely, 
to our mutual rejoicing, and it was a pleasure to continue 
dry-shod on these glassy trails. 
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Or was it? There was something emasculating about that 
sort of thing—like hunting wild animals from a tiger-proof 
boma—that ruined one’s sense of adventure. Yet there 
were many more rivers ahead and the road itself was grow- 
ing steeper. Beyond the crossing it was overgrown with a 
jungle of reed and grass through which we had to force our 
way, and it was all up hill. The forest, limited on the Ba 
coast to infrequent clumps in sheltered gullies, thickened 
until it covered the mountains, and the way eventually led 
through a succession of tropic dells where other streams 
coursed about ragged gray rocks and trickled merrily over 
pebbly beaches, or ran sweetly beneath overhanging beds 
of palm and lichen. Giant tree ferns abounded, and cascades 
of lianas. Groves of bamboo formed loftly arches above 
the path, carpeting the ground with their frond-like leaves. 
And where an opening permitted a retrospect, one could see 
for miles over the virgin wilderness of rolling green, dotted 
with splashes of vivid scarlet where the huge flamboyant 
trees stood out in isolated blossom. 

But when I stopped to enjoy it, Tuesday grunted his 
impatience. 

“Nasongo!” he ejaculated, pointing ahead. 

Ah, yes; it was eighteen miles across these hills to this 
Nasongo, the nearest habitation. So on we plodded. The 
road, having gained the heights, showed a satisfying inclina- 
tion to linger there. In the old cannibal days, when every 
village was at war with its neighbor, no man dared travel 
in the ravines or defiles lest some fellow up above drop a rock 
on his head, and even large parties followed the ridge as a 
precaution against surprise. Yet it seemed so very calm 
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and quiet now. The infrequent bird cries, the only sound 
that broke the silence, merely intensified it. And our own 
footfalls echoed from the cliffs across the valley as we 
plodded through the lonely paradise, for hour after hour, 
monotonously and mechanically—until toward nightfall we 
sighted our destination, still many miles below. 

We stopped again. 

In years of travel, I believe it was the loveliest sight I 
had ever seen—a picturesque cluster of thatched houses, 
mere brown specks among the palms and fire-trees, set deep 
in a cup in the mountains and protected by natural for- 
tresses of purple rock that jutted from the undergrowth like 
Maya temples, with foaming silver rivers coursing about 
them, and the amphitheater of wooded heights towering 
skyward on every side in the most majestic of backgrounds. 

Here at last was peace and beauty, untrammeled and un- 
spoiled! Here at last the soul of the South Sea Isles! 
Here at last— 

CrasH! 

I had not noticed the gathering storm. But the world 
turned black without an instant’s warning. The lightning 
split the heavens. The thunder roared and echoed and 
reéchoed and reverberated and rethundered among the 
mountains. Even that glorious setting had its disadvantages, 
for the slopes had become toboggan slides. And down we 
went, Tuesday and I, scrambling, slipping, grasping at the 
bushes along the way, then letting go and tumbling head 
over heels to fetch up against the rocks, holding a mo- 
ment and gasping for breath, then casting loose once more 
and careening again, for mile after mile through greasy 
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mud, to end up finally with a grand climactic splash in one 
of Nasongo’s beautiful silver rivers. 


Vv 


It is seldom enough that a white man comes to Nasongo. 

Consequently, for him to make his entry by sliding from 
a mountain top seemed to strike the populace as not only 
unusual but intriguing. 

At any rate, the whole town turned out to welcome me. 
In stature, one noted, the people here were smaller than 
those of Suva, quite untouched by Polynesian influence, 
with faces much more negroid and garments much more ab- 
breviated. Even the women were naked except for the tiniest 
of sulus, and quite unconscious of their breasts. But despite 
their evident primitiveness, they all seemed pleased to see 
me, and fished me from the stream, and discussed my advent 
with the keenest appreciation of its humorous aspects. And 
finally, discovering that I could not speak their language, 
they all formed a procession with myself at the head and 
marched to the home of the leading citizen. 

He proved to be a stocky little pug-like person, as ugly- 
looking as a Solomon Islander, with the most horrible shade 
of orange hair imaginable, but no one could have been more 
unaffectedly cordial in his greeting. 

“God-dammy!” he ejaculated. ‘“God-dammy-dammy- 
dammy! Come inside! You bloody wet, by Christ! Oh, 
god-dammy-dammy-dammy!” 

“Good heavens!” I gasped. ‘Where did you learn 
English?” 
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He expanded his chest in radiant pride. 

“Mission school,” he explained. ‘Me go mission school 
two years.” 

And with another outburst of lurid profanity, he kicked 
with his bare toes at the swarm of mongrel curs that 
growled at me from the doorway, and motioned to me to 
enter. Like those of Sakobi’s village, his house was large 
and oblong, with a two-foot thatch of bulging cane and palm- 
frond, its high-peaked roof dipping a trifle in the center. 
Within, too, it consisted of that one large room, windowless 
and dim, its supporting beams somewhat blackened by the 
smoke from several stone fireplaces cut in the mat-padded 
floor. But as my eyes became accustomed to the darkness, 
I could make out the forms of several women, each feeding 
an infant, and they all muttered friendly greetings. 

Old Hell-fire himself was overjoyed in his réle of host. 
As I later learned, his mission training had been supple- 
mented by a post-graduate course on the wharves of Lautoka, 
where most of his vocabulary had been acquired, and being 
the only man of wide travel and culture in the village, he 
took an especial pride in entertaining a European visitor. 

In response to his sharp, guttural commands, every one 
in the establishment became my servitor. One female pre- 
sented me with a bunch of green bananas. At my gesture 
of thirst, a small boy was immediately dispatched with a 
length of hollow bamboo to fetch water. Hell-fire himself 
rushed out to the cottage next door to wrangle noisily with 
its occupants, overruling what seemed to be protests by 
more of his choicest English, and returned with Nasongo’s 
handsomest mat, all woven with little red bird feathers. 
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“God-dammy-dammy!” he said, as he spread it on the 
floor. ‘Sit down, boss.” 

In fact, there were all the comforts of home. My host 
in his travels had collected many mementos of civilization, 
and he proudly displayed them—a much prized whale’s 
tooth, an old whiskey-bottle filled with Epsom salts, an um- 
brella, an old chromo of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, 
several small kodak prints of white missionaries, a broken 
cricket bat, a portable sewing machine, and a Bible printed 
in Fijian, which he pronounced with evident conviction to 
be a “bloody good book.” And finally, to my greater sur- 
prise, he dug far down into one of the several wooden casks 
which constituted his only furniture, and produced soap and 
towel, and when I had washed at a natural basin in the 
river, I returned to find a chair and table borrowed from 
somewhere, and on it a plate and fork and a steaming din- 
ner of bluish dalo root—the taro or talo of Polynesia, or the 
caladium of a European garden. 

I ate it in regal solitude, while the others watched. There 
seemed to be several presumably related families already 
in the house, but the party steadily increased—as had 
Sakobi’s party—by the entrance of the curious. Some ap- 
peared to make excuses for dropping in; others just came; 
still others formed a gaping crowd at each of the three 
narrow doorways. And when Hell-fire brought me a lamp, 
in order that I could scribble my day’s notes, it had some- 
what the effect of a spotlight, and they stared in silent 
fascination. 

From the first, I had been aware that note-taking enter- 
tained the South Sea Islanders—as it does natives in most 
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lands. While they themselves often learned to write, at least 
in their own language, they seldom seemed to make prac- 
tical use of the accomplishment, regarding it merely as an 
exercise for use in schools. Even in Tonga, such educated 
youths as Tanfeau could never quite understand the pro- 
fession of writing books, for they knew none except the 
Scriptures, which were already written. And here perhaps 
they regarded me as some special agent of government, re- 
porting upon them and their village—I know of one ad- 
venturer who has worked his way very comfortably around 
the world by going into native houses, writing down the 
names of the occupants, and collecting money from each— 
and it put them upon their very best behavior. Old Hell- 
fire beckoned to those without to come within, and seated 
them all in even military ranks, and hushed peremptorily 
any one who dared to make a sound. 

It occurred to me that they might enjoy a recitation or 
something, so I opened the one publication I possessed—a 
copy of George Wright’s diary which I had had in my pocket 
when stranded—and found a few appropriate passages. 

I read aloud: 


“On getting into the village, and whilst hunting for food 
and spoil, some of the party unearthed a large native oven. 
These ovens are formed by digging a shallow hole in 
the ground of about two or three feet in diameter, ac- 
cording to the quantity of food about to be cooked.” 


I glanced up to note the effect. They were much im- 
pressed. They all stared expectantly toward old Hell-fire. 
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He evidently had found it beyond his linguistic powers, but 
he assumed an air of profound wisdom, and nodded con- 
firmatively. 


“A large fire is then made in the hole, and on the top 
is thrown a quantity of pieces of small stones, which 
become red-hot. When the food is prepared, all the live 
fire is removed, and the heated stones evenly dis- 
tributed.” 


Another pause. Several interrogating whispers. Old 
Hell-fire hushed them as though he were shocked. 


“The food is then placed on the stones and covered, 
first with green banana leaves, then grass over this, and 
lastly with earth. When cooked, the food is taken out.” 


I looked up again. They were staring even more quiz- 
zically at Hell-fire, and he felt that he must do something. 
Very slowly and portentously he raised his right hand. 

“Amen,” he said. 

He had finally decided that I was preaching! So the 
others bowed their heads. 


“The native oven was quickly uncovered by the finders, 
who thought they had dropped on to a good feast, but 
judge their disgust when part of a human body was dis- 
closed to view. The flesh of human beings was much 
prized by the cannibals, and when cooked, looks not much 
different from other meats, but the human fat is a rich 
yellowish color, and has a most tempting appearance.” 
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This was becoming a trifle too realistic—where many of 
the elders had undoubtedly recognized that tempting ap- 
pearance in their time. There was a flutter of lifting heads 
as I closed the pamphlet. 

“Amen!” chorused the cannibals of to-day. ‘Amen! 
Amen! Amen!” 


VI 


After the long day’s climb over the mountains, I was very 
tired, but my audience showed no inclination to leave. 

Perhaps they needed a gentle hint. So I asked the lead- 
ing citizen where I might sleep, and he obligingly indicated 
my resting-place—on the one raised dais upon an otherwise 
flat floor, which I later learned was reserved for chiefs, 
visitors, and bridal couples—and I immediately unrolled my 
pack. 

But this merely fascinated them the more. They crowded 
about to examine my belongings, and helped me set up the 
mosquito net, all of them yanking and tugging and falling 
over one another in their enthusiasm, and when it was 
finally arranged, its sides held down by the several tins of 
sardines I had providently brought from Nadarivatu’s store, 
my host announced that we would now have a dance. 

And a dance we had. 

A Fijian meke is a most interesting thing to a European 
—the first time he witnesses it—but thereafter, it can be- 
come just a bit monotonous. As far back as 1872, the Rev. 
David Hazlewood, compiler of the dictionary, had written 
of this performance: 
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“The natives are passionately fond of it, and are in- 
cessantly at a humdrum kind of chant. They frequently 
assemble and meke for whole nights together, and can, when 
they try, chant very agreeably. But as they have nothing 
while in their heathen state that bears any resemblance to 
our mode of singing, it will be a long time before they will 
appear to advantage in this refined art, if indeed their voices 
will ever be capable of it at all.” 

They had probably improved since then, for they sang 
quite well. And here in the mountains, where the visitor 
was more of a novelty than on the coast, they went to 
the special pains of stripping naked except for beads or 
necklaces of colored grass, and oiling their bodies with cocoa- 
nut-grease until they shone like mirrors. They performed, 
too, with greater vim; even the babies on the sidelines, 
scarcely able yet to walk, balanced unsteadily on their feet 
and tried to imitate their big sisters, while the old people 
caught the spirit and added their voices to the chorus. 

One could have traveled far to see such a sight and not 
been disappointed. Yet there was a doggerel refrain about 
the music; each tune sounded strangely like its predecessors; 
each had some fifty or a hundred verses, filled with repeti- 
tions; and the singers gave every evidence that they would 
keep it up until next week. 

After eighteen miles of slippery trail, it was altogether 
too much. My head kept nodding. The lamp placed on the 
floor between us became a torture to the eyes. I sat there, 
trying my best to keep awake, if only to be courteous to 
these kindly, considerate cannibals who tried so hard to 
honor their guest. But finally I could do it no longer. 
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It undoubtedly was impolite, but I leaned close to old 
Hell-fire. 

“For Heaven’s sake, send your minstrels away and let 
me go to bed.” 

“Vou sleepy, boss?” He waved eloquently toward the 
raised dais. “God-dammy, go to bed.” 

And though it seemed a trifle public—that bridal couch 
in the center of the floor, surrounded by screaming blacks— 
I took him at his word. I waved a kiss to them, which 
greatly pleased, and crawled into my blankets, to fall 
promptly and soundly asleep, my last consciousness one of 
grinning faces and gleaming oily bodies swaying in unison 
to a weird and savage chant. 

How long they sang and wiggled, I never knew. But 
here in the interior of Fiji, among the most primitive of the 
mountain folk, I was awakened the next day by a droning 
voice from a neighboring hut, where a native missionary 
‘recited aloud his Gospel. In the misty dawn that peeped 
through the crevices of my abode I could discern the bulky 
figures of many Fijians sleeping on the floor about my bed. 
A withered old woman was bending over the smoky fire 
in the corner. And on the table beside me the lantern still 
flickered where it had been placed by considerate hosts— 
close to my elbow—to protect me perhaps from the few 
malignant spirits of the mountains which still defy the 
white man’s God. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE LAND OF LONG PIG 
I 


I DESCENDED from the royal couch to receive a cheery 
greeting. 

“Hello, boss! God-dammy! God-dammy-dammy! No 
boy!” 

Tuesday, it appeared, had already taken his Fiji-leave, 
to visit a wife or concubine somewhere else in the hills. 
But with or without escort—although the people of Nasongo 
invited me to remain—I had to get back to Suva. So the 
old woman at the fireplace served a breakfast; the town 
escorted me as far as the river; Hell-fire presented his 
own shoulders as a parting courtesy; we all shook hands; 
and I hit the trail alone. 


II 


It was still wilder and steeper now. 

Having descended into Nasongo’s idyllic vale, one had to 
climb out again. The path, soaked from the heavy showers, 
was a polished chute. The bushes by which one had to 
pull one’s self up the sharper inclines were themselves a 
series of cloud-bursts. And finally, when the ridge was 
mastered and another valley opened before me, the river, 
swollen to a torrent overnight, kept crossing and recrossing 
the twists of the serpentine track. 
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As a rule, it was narrow enough to toss my pack to the 
other bank, and I could sometimes negotiate it myself, 
rather precariously and with more than one mishap, by a 
chain of slippery rocks. But frequently I had to swim. 
Again and again I disrobed, paddled through the current 
with one hand while trying to hold aloft my bundled cloth- 
ing—a somewhat useless precaution, since the stuff was 
already wringing wet—and dressed on the opposite shore. 
But another brief scramble over a trying, precipitous spur 
would bring me to another bend in the road, and there would 
be that confounded river again. 

I finally decided to fool it. I quit re-dressing. And 
arrayed somewhat like a Fijian, only more so, I marched 
confidently on—to turn another bend and walk this time 
into another village, where the whole population was most 
inconveniently assembled in the central square. 

What brought them out at this hour of the morning, I 
did not wait to ascertain. From the prevailing gender, 
it looked like a suffragette convention, and they were quite 
informal themselves from the waist up. But with the mod- 
esty peculiar to all South Sea travel-writers, I immediately 
ducked into the tallest available grass. 

And upon my reappearance, it proved that they were 
assembled for no other purpose than to wine and dine my 
late companion, the absconding and adulterous Tuesday! 


Til 


He did not seem to be expecting me, and he looked not at 
all pleased. 
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In fact, he was altogether different from my attentive and 
considerate servant of the day before, and it seemed diffi- . 
cult, in view of our linguistic differences, to berate him 
with proper effectiveness. But I did my best in sign lan- 
guage, pointing to the pack, then pointing behind us toward 
Nadarivatu, burlesquing the cryptic, decisive manner of the 
District Commissioner, and enacting such punishments for 
desertion as my imagination could devise, which included 
everything from flagellation to strangulation. And in ad- 
dition to this, I seized his walking-stick, which he appeared 
to value most highly, as forfeit and bail for good behavior. 

It persuaded him to resume his duties. Yet he took his 
time about starting, the villagers being about to tender him 
a breakfast of his own, and even after he had consumed 
several huge breadfruit and a quantity of green bananas, 
he was sullen and morose, inclined to grunt and grumble 
and to eye me with a slave’s resentment toward a driving 
brutal master. 

On the previous hike, his pace had been most harrowing; 
now it was annoyingly slow. And while allowance may be 
made for the handicap of a pack to carry, his performance— 
according to authorities—was rather typical of the Islander, 
who everywhere embarks upon a task with tremendous 
energy, only to weary shortly of its continued grind. There 
was lacking in Tuesday’s make-up that pride in accomplish- 
ment which goads the white man to set his teeth and stick 
to what he has undertaken. 

Furthermore, this excursion to him was somewhat similar 
to the Samoan malanga, or picnic-jaunt; it gave him the 
right as a visiting guest to call upon everybody along the 
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road and stop to eat; and Tuesday was determined to en- 
joy this privilege to the full. On the previous day we 
had traveled for hours without seeing another human, but 
we were now reaching the region where the old mountain 
tribes in their flight from an aggressive civilization had 
formed many settlements among the hills, and their villages 
were more numerous, with another hamlet every few miles, 
at which my boy invariably halted for another meal. 

Many of the towns were attractive, set usually upon 
a level plateau cleared of undergrowth, the houses in even 
rows among the palms, surrounded by neat lawns and some- 
times by gardens of croton or dracaena, the home of the 
buli being distinguished by moat and terrace and by orna- 
ments of shell upon its projecting ridge-poles. 

At each we received the same hearty welcome. The crowd 
gathered. The buli invited me to his home. And there I 
sat and waited, while Tuesday ate again. For a while, it 
was rather amusing. While I squatted cross-legged on the 
floor, battling with a swarm of flies—pests which in num- 
bers and persistence quite make up for Fiji’s lack of other 
fauna—the whole village would come crawling in, as per 
custom, to form the familiar gaping circle about me, staring 
in the usual curiosity and conversing among themselves in 
respectfully hushed whispers. The chief and I would bow 
and smirk, and engage in polite discourse, which neither of 
us could understand, but which rather entertained us both. 

Yet in time, one tired of it. Few of those who come into 
really intimate contact with an alien race can honestly love 
it; we may admit its virtues and feel an impersonal ad- 
miration for it, but there are always differences which, on 
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too close association, are bound to irritate. And while these 
old ex-cannibals were the kindliest people I had ever known, | 
their constant surveillance became oppressive. 

So did Tuesday’s appetite. Until I saw him in action, I 
should have pronounced it a human impossibility for any 
man to eat so much. He could get away with several huge 
roots at one town, and stop at the next—perhaps a league 
distant—with the ultimatum that he simply must kai-kai 
again. To be sure, these native starchy foods, although 
very “‘filling,” are probably less nutritious than the dishes 
known to the civilized world. Also, this boy was a giant in 
stature. Yet his performance was positively amazing, and 
brought back to memory the words of the housekeeper at 
Lautoka’s hotel, who remarked as she carefully locked the 
ice-box against the depredations of her servants, “Any one 
of those Fijians would eat that whole bullock before morn- 
ing.” 

It was a genuine relief when we finally struck another long 
stretch of uninhabited country, even though—in strange 
contrast to that through which we had passed—it was hot 
and dry and sunny. Here we had another example of Fiji’s 
diversity of climate, caused by the rain-robbing mountains; 
this plateau had quite escaped the showers for possibly 
many weeks, and there were no springs for drinking, while 
the cliffs that afforded an occasional retrospect showed a 
grassy, treeless prairie, with only the sparest vegetation. 

Hour after hour we trudged along, thirsty now for water, 
seeing no living creature. In the Solomons, to the westward, 
wild pigs were discovered by the first explorers, and beyond, 
in Borneo and New Guinea, venomous snakes are found. 
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But here there seemed to be nothing except an occasional 
bird, at which Tuesday invariably threw a stone. 

At late noon, estimated by the sun, we finally did dis- 
cover a feeble brook, and a glen luxuriant with great masses 
of a crimson-leafed plant growing beneath a few orange 
trees, where we stopped for lunch, robbing our pack of the 
provisions brought for such an emergency, and munching 
crackers and bully-beef. As we sat there, a couple of 
mongoose came slinking along the trail—little ferret-like 
creatures which had been introduced from India to feed upon 
the rats—and seeing us, they paused, then approached with 
mingled caution and curiosity. 

I motioned to the boy to keep silent. But that was alto- 
gether too much to expect of Tuesday. He seized a stick 
and flourished it with a vociferous war-whoop, and the mon- 
goose fled, followed by his bellowing laughter. Yet there 
may have been method in his meanness. For I had tossed 
them a cracker, which he pounced upon himself. There- 
after he consumed three-fourths of my bully-beef, and went 
over the hillside in pursuit of the tin, to lick it clean of 
scraps. Next he devoured all the wild oranges on the trees 
above us. And finally, there being nothing else to eat, he 
opened his own pack, brought out several more huge yams 
which he evidently had procured at the last village, and ate 
them all himself! 


IV 


It was too much, when we struck another hamlet a half 
hour’s journey beyond, and he pleaded hunger again. 
I became hard-boiled about it. 
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“Kai-kai!” he begged. 

“Bye-bye!” I commanded. 

He groaned. He whimpered. He clasped both hands to 
a supposedly empty stomach and registered frantic agony. 
Also, he looked rebellious. But I flourished the cane and 
wagged my head, and went through such other performances 
as might seem to indicate firm determination. And very 
sadly he shouldered the bundles once more, to stagger 
pathetically on, with only eight square meals thus far to 
fortify him for the ordeal. 

It must have been a comic picture as I drove him over the 
mountains—a white youth of unimpressive dimensions wav- 
ing a walking-stick at a monstrously muscular black. Had he 
turned upon me, I might have been sorely puzzled at the 
problem of how most gracefully to change my policy. But 
fortunately, he just plodded on, moaning and muttering to 
himself. | 

To draw conclusions from such an incident is perhaps 
rash, yet most authorities who knew the Fijians in the old 
days describe them as cowards at heart. According to 
those who served with them in battle, they were capable of 
the highest courage when led by white officers, but thor- 
oughly lacking in it when alone. Their warfare might start 
with much bravado—with reviews and dances and a great 
hurrah for the warriors—yet once embarked, they sought 
their conquest invariably by stealth and trickery, surprise 
and ambush being the favorite mode of attack. When this 
failed, and the army was forced to advance upon an ex- 
pectant enemy, the siege of his fortress began with the selec- 
tion of a good avenue for retreat. Then followed verbal 
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abuse. Finally came strategy, at which they were past mas- 
ters, particularly in enticing the opponents into a sortie by 
pretended weakness and catching them ina trap. A genuine 
assault occurred only when the assailants greatly outnum- 
bered the defenders, and it was only after the victory had 
been achieved that their valor reached its height. 

This, of course, is more or less true of all primitive races 
the world over. Perhaps discipline and training are re- 
sponsible for much of the so-called courage of soldiers in 
civilized armies, and in the present case I was a white man 
with the law behind me while Tuesday was a convict re- 
leased on parole. Yet I have known other South Sea 
Islanders to scream with pain over a stubbed toe, and 
Tuesday, refused his privilege of preying upon the whole 
community, became the most shamelessly blubbering of 
babies. 

He lagged more and more. His knees wobbled. He de- 
veloped corns. He stumbled. Whenever we did stop, as we 
occasionally were obliged to do, he declaimed at length upon 
my brutality, mumbling to the villagers in a sad, whining 
voice, with baneful glances in my direction. And they 
listened with much grunting, expressing themselves with little 
hisses of astonishment, or clicking their teeth in what seemed 
to be a disapproval. 

But never did it interfere with their ready hospitality. 
Their food was always at our disposal. Invariably they 
indicated by kindly gestures that the one huge bridal-bed 
was mine. And despite the occasional annoyances, all of 
which were well-meant, I look back on those days among 
the mountain-folk as my happiest in the islands. 
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Vv 


One day on that trip was much like another. 

If Tuesday’s slackening pace prolonged it, it did not 
really matter, for there was no such thing as time in here. 

Originally the Fijians had but three divisions of it; the 
year, as recognized by the blossoming of flowers; the month, 
as judged by the changes of the moon; and the day, as 
terminated by the time to go to sleep. And their one sys- 
tematic habit was that of planting yams, here as in Tonga 
the staple of the diet, at the proper and obligatory season. 

Yet, from my own observation, they were industrious 
enough in their own way—for the requirements of a carefree 
tropic existence. 

In the villages where we stopped, one always heard the 
pounding of the tapa—peculiarly metallic in sound, although 
no metal was used—as the women worked at the making 
of their cloth, welding the thin strips of water-soaked mul- 
berry bark to make a fabric as fine as tissue paper and as 
tough as leather. They did it, to be sure, in jolly parties, 
always maintaining a drum-like rhythm and sometimes 
chanting a song to the accompaniment. But they had plenty 
of the product on hand; they wore it, decorated their walls 
with it, wrapped things in it, and even buried one another 
in it; and much of the stuff was of the most painstaking 
workmanship, dyed a light sepia by smoking herbs, and 
stenciled elaborately with a dark brown ink. 

So with the huge bowls in which they served their kava. 
These, called tanoas, were made from a solid block of wood, 
first burned into a semblance of the required shape and 
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finally carved by hand, in ancient times with a crude stone 
ax. They were often several feet in diameter, standing upon 
a dozen little legs, each of which belonged to the original 
block, and the inside, as a result of the kava itself, often had 
acquired an iridescent bluish glaze that alone was beauti- 
ful and might have delighted the collector. 

So, too, with the old war-clubs—great heavy cudgels of 
hard wood carved in varied skull-splitting knobs at the 
end—or with their woven carpets, or the big, architecturally 
perfect houses, so intricately lashed with colored sennit. 
In fact, everything they possessed spoke of months of labor 
—perhaps never the eight-hour-a-day grind of a European 
—but oft-repeated bits of work that accomplished the same 
results. 

They never hoarded, however, like people of a colder 
clime, who must bury their acorns for a winter. Nor were 
they providently careful of what they had. If there is any- 
thing more inflammable than a Fijian house, for instance, 
with its two-foot roof of dried thatch and its reed-lined 
walls, I have yet to find it, but all of us smoked continuously, 
the natives usually stretched out flat upon their bellies. 
Cigarettes passed communally, one man taking his puff and 
tossing the lighted butt across the mat to the next. As the 
coarse native tobacco was often damp, it was customary 
to heat it over an ember before rolling it, and if the pros- 
pective smoker were too far from the fireplace, some one 
would toss him a glowing stick. He would set it on the 
floor, usually taking pains that the burning side be upper- 
most and away from the woven fronds. But no one worried 
greatly about it. 
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On the trail, when Tuesday heated his tobacco, he would 
build a small fire in the high grass, and afterwards let it 
blaze. And when I bade him extinguish it, showing by ges- 
ture that he might set the whole neighboring forest on fire, 
he always grunted his indifference. 

“Why should we care?” he plainly protested. ‘This is 
not our valley.” 

In such matters they could be extremely inconsiderate of 
others. Yet with their own possessions they were lavishly 
generous, and in direct personal relations irreproachably con- 
siderate—in some cases embarrassingly so. 

The chiefs, for example, when I left in the morning, al- 
ways came down to the nearest river, as old Hell-fire had 
done, to offer me a parting ride on their own royal shoul- 
ders, but the shoulders were not always inviting, for very 
often they suffered from yaws, a peculiar South Sea blood 
disease which closely resembles syphilis. It really is quite 
distinct, yet caused by a similar germ, running through the 
same stages and producing the same symptoms, and cured 
by the same treatments. Yet it is not contracted through 
moral turpitude, but by contact, and being so general even 
in the best families, carries no more opprobrium than a stiff 
neck. Consequently, these chiefs thought nothing of it, and 
while my clothing gave me protection, those rides were a 
trifle unpleasant, particularly after I had acquired one or 
two cuts of my own from the rocks upon which the swift 
rivers had occasionally dashed me. 

Aside from this ailment, the mountain-folk appeared a 
pretty healthy lot. Many were said to suffer from filariasis, 
itself apparently a harmless malady but apt occasionally to 
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develop into the elephantiasis which causes the grotesque 
swelling of the body seen in Polynesia. Usually it affected 
the legs, giving them monstrously heavy, misshapen ankles 
upon which the foot looked small and shriveled, although 
there is one known case in Fiji of a man who had to go 
about carrying his stomach in a wheelbarrow. 

Of the white man’s diseases one saw no trace, save that 
they frequently coughed. Physicians had assured me that 
this was not necessarily tuberculosis—such having usually 
proved quickly fatal and removed its victims—yet one some- 
times had a gruesome sensation from a night among a score 
of these robust giants, who hacked throughout the dark 
hours, rasping like little weak children. 

In the old days they had been very superstitious about 
illness, attributing it always to punishment for past mis- 
demeanors. When they lost their teeth, they thought back 
over the bodies they had eaten in search of some too close 
in relationship; when they caught a cold, they reflected upon 
the illicit amours of their youth. Often, when an epidemic 
of measles broke out, the medicine men proclaimed that it 
was a result of deserting the ancestral gods for the Lord 
of the white man, and a wholesale backsliding of converts 
followed. And even to-day, although they swallow the white 
man’s pills, these hill people do not go out of their way to 
find a doctor, and even many of those on the coast, when 
extremely sick, are said to desert him for their own herb- 
specialists, 

These herb-specialists, incidentally, are not mere incanta- 
tionists, but seem to know their business in many respects, 
particularly in controlling child-birth. At this the women, 
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too, could teach their white sisters many secrets, and the 
females who seemed to be nursing babies were probably not 
doing so as a result of accident; because of the heavy foods, 
infants are seldom weaned until they are several years old, 
and the nursing gave a false idea of the local birth-rate. 

Toward their wives, Fijian husbands are most considerate. 
Upon becoming fathers, in ancient times, they always retired 
to the mbure-ni-sa, or bachelor club, for a prolonged period, 
often until the child was weaned, and they are said even to- 
day to follow this in principle. And despite the tales I had 
heard of native immorality, I never saw any more indecorum 
among the mountain villages than on the s; Jewalks of Suva. 

On the whole—despite woman’s usual inferior position in 
Melanesia—the Fijian girl appeared to enjoy much the 
same regard here as in Polynesian lands. At times, as in 
Samoa, the menfolk spoke disparagingly of her. Speakers 
in the capital always addressed their audiences as “Turanga 
kei marama,” or “Gentlemen and Ladies.” And they were 
said to have a proverb which rather paraphrases our own 
comparison to a good cigar, saying in substance, “A female 
is only a female, but a nice fat pig is pork.” 

Also, when dinner was served, one noted that we ate 
in order of rank, myself first, then the men of the household, 
and finally the women and dogs. But the wives were other- 
wise treated with every respect, and apparently accorded 
complete freedom—so much so that in none of the dwellings 
could I even guess who belonged to whom. And as a matter 
of fact, Fijian girls even keep their own names after mar- 
riage, despite the efforts of missionaries who believe that a 
“Mr. and Mrs.” would strengthen their matrimonial bonds, 
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and may be said to be the charter members of the Lucy 
Stone League. 

Furthermore, so circumspect were their relations in these 
towns where I stopped that I often wondered—as I awoke 
to find the horde of blacks rolled in their individual mats 
about my bridal couch—how the race survived at all. And it 
remains to be pointed out—as is fashionable in South Sea 
travel-writing—that they always offered the bridal couch 
unfurnished. 


VI 


To a guest, the communistic generosity of Fiji was a 
source of delight. 

Yet to the hosts, it must have had its defects and dis- 
advantages—if all native travelers ate as Tuesday did. 

His appetite was just as keen after three days of con- 
stant gorging, and when I balked him in his efforts to abuse 
the hospitality of every householder on the route, the 
gorilla-like giant glared at me with a near-insanity in his 
eyes. Finally, late one afternoon, when I tried to drive 
him past a village called Wairuarua, he fell upon the ground 
to froth at the mouth. 

“All right,” I relented, beginning to feel like a Simon 
Legree, ‘“‘we stop here.” 

At the tone of acquiescence, he immediately sat up, ceas- 
ing to froth, and pointed across the central clearing toward 
a bull, tethered there evidently in preparation for a feast. 

“Kai-kai!” he gurgled, clapping his hands. “Kai-kai! 
Kai-kai! Kai-kai!” 
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We were in the very middle of the island now, and if our 
arrival elsewhere had been something of an event, it was here » 
a sensation. The people, even more primitive than those of 
Nasongo, wore little more than nothing. The headman him- 
self splurged only to the extent of a breech-clout and a 
mustache. All of them surrounded me with an anticipatory 
gleam in their eyes that said, ‘““Here’s novel entertainment.” 
As the chief led me about in dignified solemnity to show me 
his domain, a throng of gaping children followed, stringing 
out in single file for two hundred yards as we wound in 
snake-like procession over the hills. And when I adjourned 
to the river for a bath, it was to look up toward the cliff 
above and find it a sky-line of interested fuzzy heads. 

According to report, Wairuarua was a “bad town,” the 
worst on the road insofar as quarrels among its people gave 
the authorities concern, yet here more than in any other 
the older men came forward with grave courtesy to extend 
their hands—a trifle self-consciously, as though doing some- 
thing new—and to wish me “Bula” or “Health.” 

In their preparations for the feast, too, they spared noth- 
ing. The festivities began with the killing of the bull, done 
quite in the spirit of communal frivolity. The young bucks 
took turns hitting it over the head with a heavy war-club— 
a relic of ye good olden tymes—to the great enjoyment of 
the onlookers, and the creature had barely ceased to breathe 
before the housewives gathered with pandanus-baskets to 
quarrel good-naturedly over the distribution of its roasts, 
while the younger generation had an even gayer time play- 
ing football with its bladder. 

But the feast itself was a real picnic. The men, ap- 
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parently for the fun of it, were entrusted with the cooking 
of the yams, to the amusement of their vociferously jesting 
wives. Others worked at the concocting of vaka-lolo—a 
mixture similar to the Polynesian poi, made of dalo and 
cocoanut milk. They mixed it in a large wooden trough, into 
which they inserted burning hot stones, kneeding it rapidly 
to keep it from sticking to the rock. The pudding com- 
pleted, they added brown sugar, serving it in lumps wrapped 
in bundles of leaf, and it was quite delicious. But there 
were many other dishes; from their ovens in pits in the 
ground came steaks and stews, eggs and chicken, and roast 
pig, along with queer vegetables—the kumala, a native 
sweet-potato; yams and breadfruit and dalo, the stem of 
the latter serving as rhubarb, its leaf as spinach, and its root 
as a gummy white-potato. 

A long mat on the ground became our table; large leaves 
were our plates; our fingers were our forks. A young girl 
at the head presided—in the manner of a Samoan tupau— 
apportioning the food, and finally, when all had eaten, she 
cleaned house by the simple procedure of rolling up the mat — 
with all its débris and laying it aside. Then a yangona root 
made its appearance, and our kava was prepared in the old 
Island fashion. The princess bit it and chewed it herself, 
spitting it into the tanoa with grace and éclat. The early 
missionaries, after first combating kava and finding its use 
ineradicable, had compromised by teaching the natives to 
prepare it on a grinding stone in the interests of hygiene. 
But here in the hills, on occasion, they still went back to 
the older method, and it tasted quite the same. 

I knew, when the beverage appeared, that we were in for 
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another all-night meke, and so it proved. The chief mo- 
tioned me to a seat of honor beside Tuesday—who evidently - 
had no assignation to-night—and for several hours the local 
youth and beauty posed and contorted for our benefit. Only 
Tuesday seemed to think it was for is benefit—and pos- 
sibly it was. The Fijians, who never can understand why 
the white District Commissioner sends persons to jail for 
financial delinquencies, which to them are anything but 
crimes, usually sympathize with the prisoner. And Tues- 
day, resplendent again in his white tennis shirt, sat up like 
an honored judge, quite eclipsing my own mud-stained glory 
as he solemnly applauded with “Vinaka! Savanaka!” 

At least, it was an excuse, and—no one protesting—I 
walked out into the night. It was very dark, and growing 
darker. The moon, racing into a gathering cloud-bank, 
changed from gold to silver, faded to palest white, and 
vanished, leaving only a couple of stars to gleam behind it, 
like lanterns hung there in the sky. The mountain breeze 
sang through the palms with an eerie hissing noise, drown- 
ing out all but occasional fragments of the weird native 
chant from within. Across the clearing the embers of the 
feasting fires still glowed red, and from the doorway behind 
me the dim lamps cast out barbaric shadows that danced 
against the walls of the high surrounding cliffs. 

There was something about it all that got under one’s 
skin. One could not help thinking that a few years ago these 
people had been savages—that here the chiefs had kept a 
record of the bodies they ate, piling up stones as the bad- 
men of the West cut notches in their guns—that here they 
killed even their own elderly relatives, not eating them, to 
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be sure, but disposing of them with much ceremony as they 
reached the age of uselessness, and burying them consider- 
ately with their wives to carpet the grave—that here, when 
they built these handsome houses, they were accustomed to 
place a captive in each foundation-hole to keep the support- 
ing post upright, while they piled the earth on top of both— 
that in the coastal villages, when they launched a canoe, 
human beings must be used as rollers and others sacrificed 
for good luck—that when they conquered a neighboring 
town, its people, regardless of age or sex, were all grist for 
the death mill, to be brought home and either baked and 
served whole, or cut up and stewed in the kettle along with 
a few herbs supposed to add a flavor and aid digestion 
—that the mountain towns like this had been the last to 
relinquish their taste for the puaka balava, or long pig— 
that perhaps right here in Wairuarua, in times past, the 
good housewives had gathered with their pandanus-baskets 
to quarrel over the distribution of the choicer morsels, the 
upper arm, the thigh, the heart— 

My nerves may have become a trifle on edge. But when 
a hulking Fijian loomed out of the dark, as a ship looms out 
of the fog, so suddenly and unexpectedly, I swung for the 
pit of his stomach. He gave a startled grunt, but responded 
with a left to the jaw that sent me stumbling. Perhaps the 
collision was as unintentional on his part as on mine. But 
he towered above me as I fell, and eluding his arms, I rose 
with a heavy rock. It must have struck him, for he emitted 
a bellow of agony. And the last I saw of him, he flitted 
past the light of the doorway, running at full speed for the 
jungle, shrieking at the top of his lungs. 
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VII 


Some time later, as I sat with another District Commis- 
sioner at the other end of the trail, we talked of the incident. 

“Oh, yes, Wairuarua is a bad town, though I’ve never 
known them to assault Europeans. They quarrel mostly 
among themselves; half of them are Wesleyans and the other 
half are Seventh Day Adventists, and each is constantly 
trying to lick the other for desecrating his Sabbath. 

“But with all that, you know, they still believe pretty 
firmly in ghosts up there. They used to bury a man under 
his own house and then let it stand as a monument until it 
fell on him; then he was forgotten. Of late, however, the 
missionaries have taught them to make regular graves, but 
they’ve neglected them as they have the houses, and the 
witch-doctors have been trying to capitalize the new system 
by saying that the ghosts are angry because they haven’t 
weeded the cemetery. 

“J dare say that boy bumped into you by accident and 
was more frightened than you were. Chances are, he 
thought you were a ghost.” 

But—swinging back to where we left the narrative—I 
like to think that Tuesday knew who hit him, for he showed 
up the next morning with a bump on his head and played the 
perfect servant thereafter. 


CHAPTER XXI 
BACK TO CIVILIZATION 
I 


WE were coming out of the bush. 

The trail remained rugged and tortuous, but it was all 
down-hill—very steeply down-hill—with the mountains 
falling abruptly before us into wide gaping valley. 

And such gorgeous valleys! 

The vivid green of banana-leaf shaded into the somber 
olive of the palm. The morning dew glistened from the pink 
tassels of the cane. The river, wide and deep now, curled 
its serpentine course through the tropic garden, and its 
murmur came up from below, softly muted, like a cello. 

But Tuesday was again the hustler, impatient when I 
paused to enjoy the beauty of it. 

“Store!” he said, repeating his only English word, and 
pointing toward the village ahead. ‘“Korosuli, store.” 

And to him—a kai-colo, or country-bumpkin from the 
hills—the word, perhaps was magic. Once back on the trail, 
when we encountered a pair of Hindu peddlers bound for 
the interior, the boy had obliged them to unroll their packs 
and display their wares, and had fingered the goods with 
the eager attention of a bargain-hunting housewife. Only 
the District Commissioner’s warning—‘Don’t give him a 
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him from spending his emolument then and there. So now 
it was his watchword, and he repeated it over and over: 
“Korosuli, store! Korosuli, store!” 


II 


One noticed a change in all the natives met along the 
road. 

A white visitor was no longer an object of surprise and 
awe; he still provoked curiosity, but he was no one to be 
feted and honored. They might offer food, but they did 
not crowd about him with ready gifts. And when, reaching 
the headwaters of canoe-navigation, I tried to procure a 
boat, I was obliged to bargain for the first time since leaving 
the coast of Ba. 

On the trail, to be sure, my hosts had accepted payment, 
which alone—according to old residents—was an innovation 
of the last few years. Yet they had never asked for money, 
and when I handed them the two shillings which Europeans 
had agreed upon as the price of a night’s lodging in the 
back-country, they often seemed embarrassed and rather 
hung their heads as they took it. 

Here, however, I sat for an hour or more in a hut infested 
with flies, and presently with staring humans, dickering as 
with Orientals, for my funds were running low. We held 
up fingers to show one another what we wanted for the boat 
or what we would pay for it. 

“Tini shillings!” 

“Four shillings!” 

“Walu shillings!” 
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“Five shillings!” 

But I secured the vessel—at five, or lima shillings—and 
away we went. It was a craft of native manufacture, hollowed 
from a log about twenty feet long but less than a foot wide, 
held from capsizing by a bamboo outrigger lashed on with 
vines and sinnet. Its width was scarcely conducive to com- 
fort, yet we glided swiftly down the current, scraping over 
pebbles as we shot the rapids, or plowing through the calmer 
pools of deep, rocky cafions where the Fiji boatman poled 
us from the stern. Tuesday, exuberantly happy now, stood 
up at risk of a spill, shouting at every one along the bank, 
brightening perceptibly with every moment of the exhilarat- 
ing sail. 

“Korosuli! Korosuli! Store!” 

His gestures suggested a metropolis ahead. In reality, 
it was indistinguishable from the previous villages, but it did 
include a mission church—a plain whitewashed wooden 
building—and not only one store but two. They were 
scarcely to be called emporiums, for their counters con- 
tained merely a few rolls of print cloth and some tinned foods 
and matches, but Tuesday was as happy over them as a child. 
And since it was only a few miles farther to Vunidawa, at 
the headquarters of launch-navigation, I paid him and dis- 
missed him. Whereupon, after a careful hunt through every- 
thing in both the shops, he invested his entire English pound 
in two dozen tins of sardines! 

There was plenty of other food to be had. I dined myself 
on green bananas—until, as further evidence of our ap- 
proach to civilization, an old native reprobate stole the feast 
while my back was turned—and there was probably fresh 
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fish from the river. But to the Rai-colo, there must have 
been an allurement about the tin containers. These were 
the things the white man ate. And I left him—with a 
slight pang at parting now that our differences were at an 
end—-sitting on the floor in the midst of an admiring circle, 
at work on his fourteenth tin. 


Tit 


And so for the last lap of the journey. A few more miles 
of hiking. Tea and dinner with another D.C. and a whole 
family of white people, who did not gape or do a meke. 
A night in another rest house. Then a long day’s ride in a 
government mail-launch down a dull-brown sunny river, the 
mountains but a fading blur behind us. 

That last stretch was tedious. The aged vessel stopped 
at the low, uninteresting bank whenever a prospective pas- 
senger hailed it. The pompous native conductor continually 
came around first to sell tickets and then to collect them. 
Europeans enjoyed the privacy of a small coop up forward; 
Indians, as prescribed by printed regulations, had to sit in 
the rear; the one Chinaman, finding himself unclassified, sat 
on the roof. And hour after hour we chugged and chugged 
and chugged. 

Yet there was another white man on board, a philosophical 
soul who had spent many years in Fiji, and together we 
watched the natives who were swimming along the way. 
The boys were naked, the girls in clinging swlus, They 
frolicked for our entertainment, jumping from the banks, 
and coming up, like children everywhere, to eye us for ap- 
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preciation and applause. But as we neared the coast— 
and civilization—it was noticeable that the larger girls not 
only refrained from such exhibitions, but often immersed 
themselves modestly to the neck at our approach. 

“There’s your South Sea Islands,” mused my companion. 
“T can remember when those young ladies would have stood 
up here without a stitch on them and never blinked an eye- 
lash. No; things aren’t as they used to be. These mis- 
sionaries have made the world self-conscious. Rather a 
pity, isn’t it?” 

He regarded another group of embarking Indians, for 
our passengers were nearly all of that race now; so were 
the people along the shore, and the grass-roofed villages of 
the Fijians were everywhere giving way to their makeshift 
hovels, as the jungle became a cultivated plantation. 

“Yes; it is a pity,” he added. “And yet I sometimes 
think it was inevitable. This fertile country was bound 
to bring the European. Civilization will take sugar in its 
coffee. And when the Fijian wouldn’t work, some one was 
bound to bring the Hindu. 

“Perhaps, if we’d admit it to ourselves, we’re all exploiters 
in this world. And still savages. We’ve merely changed our 
brand of war-clubs, but we’re going after our puaka balava 
—like the old Fijians—either to keep from starvation or 
to pile up more record-stones than the cannibal next door. 
Some do it in the name of business; some in the name of 
God. And some, like you, come down with a portable type- 
writer and try to slaughter us all.” 
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IV 


And so for my own final dissertation on this, that, or 
the other thing. 

To one who makes his living by writing of strange people 
and queer customs, the steady progress of civilization in 
the islands of the Pacific is bound to be a source of 
annoyance. 

It balks him in his quest for local color—his own species 
of long pig—and he is tempted always to retaliate by pictur- 
ing the original native life as gloriously idyllic, and deplor- 
ing the materialistic inroads of trader and clergyman. 

And perhaps more in the South Seas than elsewhere on 
the globe, his resentment is apt to focus upon the latter. 

Any movement which takes people thousands of miles 
to a foreign land to make others think as they do is sure to 
enlist a large quota of fanatics. Among them, too, are 
plenty of the unfit, who proudly inform the visitor that they 
are “learning” the natives English. Yet this profession has 
no monopoly of such; the truth is that it enlists a very 
respectable quota of the most capable divines, to-day at least, 
and there must have been many such even in the days of the 
sanctimonious pioneers, to accomplish their remarkable 
results. 

It remains to be said for the missionaries that they com- 
piled the first dictionaries and grammars which enabled other 
white men to learn the Fijian language; that they established 
the first schools and hospitals and similar institutions; that 
even now, although the government here as in other groups 
has its educational and health departments, the Marist 
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Brothers care for the lepers, and the clergymen carry on 
the bulk of the instruction, with schools in all the principal 
settlements and mission-trained native pastors serving ex- 
officio as schoolmasters in the most isolated villages of the 
interior. 

Thus they are doing their utmost to fit the Islanders for a 
civilization which—whatever one thinks of it—must be ac- 
cepted as unavoidable. And one wonders whether the origi- 
nal native life was so completely idyllic. 

It undoubtedly had its delightful advantages, with its 
opportunity for leisure, yet one can well understand the 
suffering of men like Tuesday, when catastrophes destroyed 
the crops. And although cannibalism provided a remedy, 
and must itself have had its moments—when one broke into 
the enemy’s stockade to run riot with a cudgel—it must also 
have had a most unpleasant aspect when the other fellow, 
having recuperated and regathered his forces, broke un- 
expectedly out of the jungle in quest of revenge. 

In fact, I doubt that the practice of man-eating was ever 
so popular with the masses as it’s assumed to have been. 
After the victory, the chiefs invariably took all the choicest 
morsels, and the commoner received the tough end of the 
steak, yet when the friends of the deceased came to return 
the compliment, the man in the street got it just as hard 
in the neck as the king himself. Altogether, when planters 
settled upon the Fijian coast to introduce hog-raising, and 
the gunboat commander bombarded an occasional native 
village, I suspect that the savages found Christianity a 
rather welcome excuse for giving up the custom without alto- 
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gether sacrificing their personal pride in a capitulation to 
foreign armies. 

For a time, however, civilization was a staggering blow 
to the race. 

In the old days, under their communistic system, canni- 
balism had at least served the purpose of keeping them 
alert and active, building war-canoes or carving spears or 
storing up food in precaution against a siege; with this re- 
moved, they had no other incentive toward work, and no 
desire for wealth. Then it was that the early trader intro- 
duced his vices, to win their labor, while the planter intro- 
duced his blackbird and his Oriental coolies, and all of them 
brought their diseases. 

And perhaps the early missionary unwittingly abetted the 
epidemics which followed by his zeal in covering unac- 
customed bodies with unnecessary clothing, or otherwise 
altering age-old habits of life. Wrote Robert Louis Steven- 
son, in his book of essays called ‘In the South Seas”: 

“Where there have been fewest changes, important or un- 
important, salutary or hurtful, there the race survives. Each 
change, however small, augments the sum of new condi- 
tions to which the race has to become inured.... In 
Polynesian islands he [the missionary] easily obtains pre- 
eminent authority; the king becomes his maire du palais; 
he can proscribe; he can command; and the temptation is 
ever toward too much. ... And the mild, uncomplaining 
creatures (like children in a prison) yawn and await death. 
Experience begins to show us (at least in Polynesian islands) 
that change of habit is bloodier than a bombardment.” 
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At any rate, throughout the Pacific, the people were for 
years a dying race, and quite justified the sentimental litera- 
ture which has been written about them, particularly in the 
Marquesas, which Stevenson had especially in mind. But 
that is no longer true—generally—to-day. The missionary 
of the present is broader-minded than his predecessor of the 
past. The government everywhere is now protecting the 
kanaka from his own improvidence. Both are encouraging 
him to live—within the bounds of European decency and 
hygiene—as much as possible in the fashion of his ancestors. 
And in every group I visited, as in American Samoa, the 
statistics show a steady increase in the native population. 

As to Fiji’s yellow peril—the most serious question, per- 
haps, in all these waters—it must be said that the industrious 
coolies, whose land-rents to the Crown are spent in behalf 
of the original tenants, are to a large extent supporting the 
Fijians in their accustomed idleness. The large areas of 
untrammeled forest in the interior still provide room for 
the expansion of both races. While the importation of 
Orientals by the large European corporations tempts one to 
comment upon the white man’s insatiable avarice, the In- 
dians themselves may possibly belong to the human race and 
deserve a field for their energies outside their own crowded 
cities. Their labor, at least, has given Fiji a variety of 
products unknown in the other islands—where copra is the 
only export—and itself has forestalled a panic which other- 
wise might have followed a recent cocoanut blight. ‘There 
have been a few cases of intermarriage between Hindus and 
Fijians in recent years. And from the Americanization of 
Chinese and Japanese of the newer generation in Honolulu, 
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one doubts that the Oriental is so unassimilable as he is 
everywhere supposed to be. 

All this sounds rather Babbitty—like a final “And they all 
lived happily ever after”—yet it is my earnest conviction 
that much sentimentality has been wasted by the American 
and English reading public in recent years about the sad, 
despondent South Sea Islander. 

In Samoa, in Tonga, and in Fiji, I can’t recall meeting 
one who was vot happy. Nor hearing anywhere a music 
with the plaintive melancholy of Hawaii, where civilization 
perpetrated its really blighting crime upon the helpless ka- 
naka. If civilization has to some extent marred these more 
southerly islands for the romance-seeking travel-writer, it 
can not conscientiously be said to have harmed the native. 
On the contrary, one sees its effect in a kindliness of face the 
more marked with each generation. Among the older men, 
particularly in the mountains, who knew the days of canni- 
balism, there is a barbaric savagery of feature, visible in 
the thick, cruel lips, in the ape-like foreheads, in the reddish 
cast of the eyeballs; among the younger people, particularly 
on the coast, who have grown up without the fear of con- 
stant attack or the urge to spear the other fellow first, there 
is a gentleness and sweetness often quite remarkable. 

Thanks to their own pride as Fijians, they take from 
civilization only what honestly appeals to them. And what 
may seem to the traveler to be a contamination—the dicker- 
ing for a boat as one nears the coast, for instance—is per- 
haps a first sign of the downfall of their communism, itself a 
charming and generous system, yet undeniably their great- 
est handicap in adapting themselves to the ways of the 
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world outside. And there’s possibly a hint of gradual ad- 
justment—unfortunate, perhaps, but eventually necessary 
—in Tuesday’s rise from apathy at the thought of “Koro- 
suli, store!” 

At least the Islander everywhere has taken most whole- 
heartedly to the white man’s religion. Although one hears 
it said that he has done so as a fad, one never hears it said 
of him, as of the Oriental, that he is motivated by a hypo- 
critical desire for the material profits it may bring from 
Christian trade or Christian education. However the Gospel 
may have been introduced, his acceptance of it is now un- 
deniably genuine. In many cases he may fail to compre- 
hend the teachings of the missionary; he is perhaps at- 
tracted to the church by his inherent fondness for singing; 
he may forget the sanctity of his marriage ties when they 
prove a burden; and he’s absolutely certain to accept a glass 
of grog any time he gets the chance; but on the whole, he’s a 
far better church-goer than the average white man. 

And possibly a better Christian. 


CHAPTER XXII 
CAKOBAU’S STRONGHOLD 
I 
From Nausori, at the mouth of the river, I could have taken 
an automobile to Suva. 

But it was only a few miles in the other direction to Bau, 
the former stronghold of Cakobau and the cannibal kings, 
so I drove out there along the coast in a springless wooden 
cart, hitched to a scrawny little horse by patched and 
knotted rope, and driven by an immigrant Hindu as dilapi- 
dated as his equipage. 

The path was long and rutty, the cart inclined to jolt, 
the horse predisposed to stumbling in his sleep, but the 
frizzly-haired natives who passed us on the way had always 
a cheery greeting, and we came at length to the edge of the 
sea where a rocky causeway, submerged at the higher tide, 
led to the ancient fortress upon a hilly island. 

A little brown boy, fishing near the shore, paddled me 
across in his homemade skiff. The historic spot was very 
quiet now, and the frangipanni was everywhere in bloom, 
its delicate, tulip-like flowers covering the twisted gray 
stalks, their petals strewing the ground and filling the air 
with the sad sweetness of a cemetery. ‘There still stood 
one or two of the ceremonial stones, like those in Suva, 
upon which the savages had been accustomed to dash out 
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were the graves of former chieftains famous for their feasts 
on human flesh. But the old temple, a thatched structure 
set upon a high stone terrace, was empty save for a 
trophy won by the local football team. Across from it was 
a large Wesleyan church. And when my skiff docked at the 
former “‘cannibal landing,” reserved once for the boats that 
brought home pucka balava, the younger generation, frol- 
licking about the waterfront, hailed me with cheerful grins. 


II 


I sat down at the beach to watch them. Many appeared 
barely able to toddle on land, yet they swam like sharks, and 
having finished their dip, they gathered on the sand to pour 
fresh water over one another, most communistically, from 
a Standard Oil tin. 

Then their sport turned to scaling clamshells at their 
sixteen-year-old sisters, still porpoise-diving in the sea. As 
I watched that, an elderly savage with bald head and crinkly 
white whiskers came to join me. From his age, he must un- 
doubtedly have remembered the old feasts, yet no one could 
have been more ingratiating. Upon his discovery that we 
could not converse, he sought other entertainment, combing 
the shore for its very best clam-shells and bringing them 
to me with a gesture that plainly said: 

“See if you can hit the ladies in the eye.” 

In return, I offered him a cigarette. But at this, he simply 
rocked upon his bare heels, breaking into a grin that wid- 
ened and widened until he gripped his sides to restrain the 
mirthful convulsions. 
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“He no smoke,” explained one of the younger boys. “He 
can’t smoke. Missionary.” 

Then the white clergyman came down from the cottage on 
the hill, and invited me to supper. In his library I found 
many old books and pamphlets, written by observers in the 
earlier days when the local population included such celeb- 
rities as Drinker of Blood, Mother of Cockroaches, Queen 
of Strangers, Bad Earth, Fire in the Bush, Not Quite 
Cooked, Abode of Treachery, or King of Gluttony. And 
now the citizens were all Josefa or Josaia, or Jakobi, or 
Joni, or as near as they could come to our Biblical names. 

“Oh, yes,” said the clergyman, ‘one preaches to them 
very much in the same way as one preaches to our own 
people. I find, however, that they are somewhat slow in 
grasping an abstract truth. Truth embodied in a tale is 
what appeals to them. Parables, allegories, and illustra- 
tions of any kind they like very much. They are for the 
most part assiduous students of the Bible, and many of 
them know it from cover to cover.” 

And when, Ratu Pope himself being absent to attend a 
convention, I set out to pay a visitor’s respects to his wife— 
the present First Lady of Fiji—I found her in the Wes- 
leyan Chapel, democratically sweeping its floor in prepara- 
tion for the morrow’s Sabbath service. 


Til 


Mrs. Pope—or rather Andi Torika, since she retains her 
own name—spoke little English, but she turned me over to 
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the care of a young native student, who escorted me to the 
royal guest house. 

It was another of those handsome old thatched mansions, 
a thing of beauty in its woven mats and walls of sinnet, 
and its furnishings, contrastingly European, included upon 
the table such varied literature as the New Testament and 
Hoyle’s Rules for Poker. 

The student was most solicitous. 

He brought his uke and played for me—‘‘Swanee River,” 
“Vankee Doodle,” and “Old Folks at Home”—and one by 
one the other youths of the village dropped in to join us. 
A plump, jolly-faced girl in a scarlet print-cloth dress peeped 
in and saw us, and presently brought a troupe of young 
ladies to join the young gentlemen. And we sat there on 
the floor—it seemed more natural than to use chairs, in an 
ancient cannibal stronghold—and sang at the top of our 
lungs the popular ballad from Broadway which seems, for 
some inexplicable reason, to have captured more than any 
other, the fancy of the South Sea Islander. 

The missionary, sleeping in his cottage a quarter-mile 
distant, probably would not have endorsed its sentiments, 
for it ran: 


Show me the way to go home. 
I’m tired and want to go to bed. 

I had a little drink about an hour ago 
And it went right to my head. 


There was nothing to drink, but they sang it very earn- 
estly for hour after hour. And finally some one suggested 
a “tra-la-la.” That was another popular fad, but borrowed 
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this time from the mission itself. Years ago, unwittingly 
perhaps, the clergy had introduced it as a dance for little 
children, wherein they executed a sort of grand left and 
right as in the Nantucket, and then, at a signal, seized 
partners and romped in circles suggestive of the Virginia 
Reel. Only, in Fiji, it is the grown-ups who have hailed 
it with the greatest delight. Men and women of mature 
years frequently start it, and once started—children that 
they are, despite their maturity of bulk—they will keep it 
up until dawn. 

Outside there continued the steady hiss of the sea wind 
as it swept in from the Pacific and swirled the leaves of 
the bread-fruit and fluttered the grass of the thatched roof. 
And the constant beat of the surf upon the coral beach. 
Sounds that must have hissed and beat their accompaniment 
to many a weird, barbaric orgy in the days gone by. 

And within, the orgy of the present, as the massively ro- 
bust giants danced and sang: 


“Would anybody here like a little drop of beer? 
Show me the way to go home.” 


IV 


I awoke that last morning in the one-time cannibal strong- 
hold to the tune of church bells. 

There was a service—further announced by the beating 
of the old Jalis, the war-drums that once summoned the 
citizens to the feasts on human flesh—and all aitended, to 
sing with as much fervor and syncopation as on the night 
before. 
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But they meant no impiety. It is thus that they have in 
everything taken from our civilization that which pleases 
them and yet preserved something of their own—fortunately 
for the traveler who would still glimpse a bit of the old 
South Seas. For even something of that remains. It needs 
the artist to interpret it—the man who can depict the palm- 
shaded coral beach, and close his eyes to the wharves and 
warehouses and cane-mills and churches which dot the 
romantic sands. I’m by instinct the newspaperman, and 
if ’'ve dwelt more upon the omnipresent influence of the 
clergy, it is because that is the “story” of the islands—to 
use the word in the newspaperman’s sense of what deserves 
and commands attention—and if I have been unflattering to 
it at times, the pious reader may console himself that the 
missions out here can survive, for this is the preacher’s 
paradise—his happy hunting ground. 

Later that day, as the people of Fiji gave me a final ban- 
quet in the royal chambers, where I sat cross-legged on the 
floor and ate six varieties of fish with my fingers, Andi 
Torika, First Lady of this one-time Cannibal Land, re- 
quested me to ask the blessing. 

And all that I could think of—although it seemed to go 
over quite well—was ‘“‘Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


Vv 


Suva was quite as I had left it—except that the rain had 
ceased. 

The Fortune Hunter, as usual, was leaving on the mor- 
row in search of gold. The Grand Old Men were still re- 
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calling when Fiji was Fiii. The “savages” were loitering 
aimlessly on the Victoria Parade, fascinated by the windows 
of the shops, for Christmas was coming; toys were on dis- 
play; and the burly black giants not only examined every 
contrivance, but sat on the floor among the white children, 
playing with mechanical engines! 

So I sailed for the U.S.A., where life was raw and 
primitive. 


THE END 
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